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dinary measures are taken to defend independence i^ainst thft/ 
views of Spaio, and to compel those towns that di8rq;ard the pact 
of union to return to their duty. 

The provinces of Guatimala continue to preserve unmolested 
the sovereignty into which they spontaneously elected themselves. 
An accredited minister, from that government .to the republic isk 
now residing in our capital. A favourable opportunity, thereforey 
presents itself of settling points otgreat interest.. The establish- 
ment of limits between Colombia and Guatimala is imperiously 
called for, in consequence of certain foreigners pretendii^ to a 
right to the coast of Mosquito, and inasmuch as the interior boun- 
dary-line between the countries is not ascertained* The execu«» 
tive, in strict compliance with the law of the 12th of July of the 
year 1821, has declared that the part of the Atlantic coast wJudk 
extends from Cape Gracios a Dios to the river Chagrea belongs to 
the republic, and that all colonization made jthereia without the 
sanction of the government and laws of Colombia is null and void« 
I submit this decree to your judgment, as well as the aiguments 
I have adduced in defence of the integnty of the territory, of the 
republic, and its rights, and in order to frustrate the views of out 
enemies* 

The agitated state of the Brazilian. empire has not yet enaUed 
us to form relations x)f friendship and good underajtanding with 
that government, with which we have likewise to arrange questipnt 
regarding territorial limits. We are assured of the good disposi- 
tion of the emperor towards Colombia; and, on our part, we have 
avoided all cause of complaint and dissension* When the mo- 
ment shall arrive for negotiating with the Brazilian government, 
the executive will not fail to observe.that frankness and good faith, 
which form the basis of its principles, by conforming to the last teni- 
torial treaty made between Spain and Portugal, in Madrid, in 1777. 

With the United Stales we maintain the paost friendly and 
cordial relations. The treaty of peace, friendship, navigation, and 
comm^ce, celebrated by the executive with those stat^, throu^ 
the medium of duly authorized plenipotentiaries, will be forthwi^ 
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laid before you. The principles we have therein adopted are so 
oomtnendable in their nature, as to render all eulogium super-- 
fiuouB. Never has the government ci Colombia appeared more 
attached to that spirit of civilization and humanity which oi^ht to 
distinguish the governments of free people, than in this treaty. 
Cc^mlna will have the laudable pride of having been the first 
amoi^ the states of ancient Spanish America, to appear before 
the wnrid united by public treaties vrith the most favoured nation 
of liberty. You will also examine the convention entered into 
widi tiiese states, for the purpose of putting aii end to the horrible 
tiaffic in negroes of Africa. Our laws have already forbidden 
this ezeciable tmffic, and the executive has formed its conduct on 
their basis. The law of the 21st of July of the year 1811, has 
forUdden the introduction of slaves ; smd the provisional cruising 
oidinances condemn as lawful prizes all vessels trading in African 
negroes, that may be captured in the waters within the jurisdiction 
ofAerepuUic; but no penalty being awarded for the violation of * 
this kw, and it being a justice due to the human race to modify 
our cruisu^ laws, the executive thinks that these objects have ' 
been obtained by our convention with the United States. 

To convey a correct idea of our relations with Europe, I deem 
it incumbent on me to deal frankly, by entering on a detail which ' 
wiQ give you this information, and at the same time demonstrate 
to the worid'the political principles of the government of Colom- 
bia. The commissioners of Ins Britannic Majesty in this capital 
requested &at the executive would issue the exequatur necessary 
for tibe recognition of the consuls sent by the king to some of our ^ 
ports. As no commissions accompanied this application, as is 
usual and customary, the executive was under the painful necessity 
of deferring the exequatur until these commissions should be duly 
presented by the several parties, relying on their being framed in 
tiie terms usual amongst nations. As soon as the person on 
whom the title of eonsul-general had been conferred arrived in * 
this capital, he preseAted his commission^ assuring the executive 
Yau n. No. 4. . B 
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at the tame* tune, that the comnuaaons of tbe consdb of la. 
Guayia, Maracaibp, Carthagejia, and Fanama, weie omc^ved in . 
the same tenns. The commiiMBiMi mahea mentioii of the proyincea . 
of Colombia, instead of ike republie qf Coivmbiaj by whidi: 
latter title it was detennined byonr fiindamental law, that this 
country should be known mnce the year 1819 ; and the consuls 
are therein accredited to the authorities ti^ m%ht hs^pen to be . 
establish^ instead of being accredited to the executive power, or 
president of the republic, as they ought to have been, a^;ieeably 
to the principle^ <^ public, right, to oar consdtutjon, and to the 
conduct observed by the United States. . The executive cousidefed; 
these errors as a necessary onisequence of that state of ambiguity 
and practical difficulties, in which the £pglish government found ; 
itself placed in treating of the recognition of the independence, of . 
Colombia, as was stated to parliament by the ministers <^. his ; 
Britannic Majesty's government: for, in reality, it would have^ 
been a manifest contradiction to have accredited consuls to the., 
ports <^ Colombia in the usual terms, and as the .rights of nations , 
demand, widy>ut recognizing the independence and ex]$tence pf . 
the government from which it sought the ado^ission of these., 
officers; The executive did not hesits^ in adopting the line of 
conduct most conformable with the.<%nity of the republic, and, 
seviceable to the interests of the British n^on. Hacedinthor 
painful situation of deceiving the republic, by illegally reco^izing . 
as duly accredited consuls,. persoi;» i?fho did not come recom- 
mended to the government of Coloip|)ia, and who did iwt appear 
destined for the ports of the republic, I did iK)t hesitate to refose 
the exequatur to their nominations, and caused to be explamed to 
the commissioners of his Britannic Majesty the powerful motives I , 
had for adopting this resolution, assuring them at tthe same .time, , 
that in order to give fresh proof of friendship and.goodwill to- 
waidsthe British government and people, I would permit the per- 
sons appointed to these consTilships to protect ^e connnerce and 
interests of English subjectsin the,C9p?city of.^agents for the pro-, 
tection of sailors and commerce. The comipissioners. accepted 
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these terms with pleasure, without refuting the strong arguments 
OB which my denial of the exeqvatur was grounded. If the con- 
gress will call' to mind, that in my former message I pledged my- 
self that in the course of the negotiation about to be opened with 
' ike commissioners of his Britannic Majesty, I wQuld not lose 
'sight of the dignity of the government, and the interests of the Co^ 
Idmbian people, it will perceive by the present statement, that I 
have strictly redeemed my pledge. Public right does not recog- 
nize the admission of consuls as a boimden duty fix>m one nadon 
to another: The obligation so to admit them arises solely from 
treaties or conventions celebrated between the parties, or from a 
slate' of peace abd friendship between nations whose independence 
is reciprocally admitted. This principle, which the English go- 
vernment itself has latdy observed towards the consul-general of 
Buenos-Ayres in London, would have authorized the executive to 
withhold the exequatur^ even had the commissions of the con- 
suls been addressed to the republic and government of Colombia. 
Since this occurrence nothing has transpired in furtherance of the 
recognition of our independence. The government of his Britan- 
nic Majesty niakes this event to depend on circumstances peculiar 
to the interests of Great Britain, and on the nature of the informa- 
tfoh it may receive firom its respective commissioners. But if the 
government of his Britannic Majesty be guided by the feeling of 
the English nation, and that the information given respecting the 
state of Colombia be dictated by justice and impartiality, we may 
presume that this important decision on the part of the king of 
the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is at hand. 
• The commission of the king of the Low Countries has had the 
same issue. ' Mr. Quartell arrived in this capital with powers from 

• 

the governor and rear-admiral of the Island Cura^oa, issued in 
virtue of positive orders from his governments The commis- 
sioner gave us assurances of the favourable sentiments of the kin^ 
of Ifolland towards the republic of Colombia and of his desire to 
establish and cultivate such relations of friendship and commerce 
w might be usefullo both parties. The executive accepted these 
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demonstrations with gratitwie, and, in like maimer,,gave as6iirail<^ 
ce$ of the same sentiments towards the kingdom of the Low* Coun« 
tries. The commissioners required the exequatur for the con- 
sular commissions issued by the governor and rear-admira) of Cu- 
iragoa, which the executive denied, on the plea that the nomina* 
ticm to these offices rests with the government fiiom whence they 
proceed, and not ¥nth its subordinate authorities. But as it wafi 
necessary to give the Dutch government a pnx^ of the sincerity of 
our protestations of friendship, I permitted the persons appointed 
to these consulships to exercise the office of commercial agents^ 
the same as if this informality had not been observed. 

The executive has sought, by these means, to reconcile the 
respect due to the rights of nations and its own dignity and honout 
wfth that friendship and harmony which we owe to friendly na- 
tions who seek an imderstanding with us, on behalf of their peo^ 
pie, and of universal peace. 

The superior authority of Hayti has also accredited to the go« 
vemment of Colombia a public agent, who proposed to celebrate 
and conclude a treaty of defensive alliance with us, against sdl in- 
vaders of either territories. The language of liberty displayed In 
the propositions of this agent, and the private services which the 
Liberator and president received from the humane and sensible 
Petion, at a calamitous moment, did not blind die executive to 
the conduct it had to observe in this most delicate negotiation. 
I£^yti had defended its independence against the pretensions of 
France, of which it formed part, as Colombia now defends hers 
against those of Spain. A defensive leagva^ with Hayd wonld 
have subjected us to awarwilli a nation against whom we have 
no complaint, and whom we ought not to provoke to liostilitieiEk 
l!he interest of the republic consists in diminishing the number of 
its enemies, whilst the proposed treaty would have increased them, 
and have taken place precisely under circumstances when the 
Spanish government is making every effort to compromise France 
in the war with America. Never can the interests of Hayti aiiii 
Colombia be identified with respect to their ancient metropolisesi 
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A .^mpathy 9 indeed, prevails in this particular, between Colombia 
and those states of Ameri^ which fonnerly depended ooi Spain, 
and it is on this account thal^ the govenunent of the r^ublic has 
promoted and concluded a coofederatitMa among the new American 
states. The treaties existing between these and ouiselves, prevent 
us^ by their very; nature, from entering into alliances with countries 
which have not belonged to the Spanish nation ; and a defensive 
alliance with Hayti would arouse a new enemy against our allies 
without their knowledge or consent You know, gentlemen, that 
the eastern part of the island of St. Domingo belonged tq France, 
in virtue of the treaty of Basilea, and that it was afterwards restored 
to Spain by the treaty of Paris : that in the year 1822.the inhabi>^ 
tafits of .St. Domii^ proclaimed their in^lependence ; that in the 
last days of their ppUtical existence they raised the. Colombian 
standard ; and that the Chief of Hs^yti has reduced this territoiy to 
his dominion, for reasons that are not accurately known, altfaoi^h 
its fundamental law is mged as a pretext It does not seem thai 
d^ conduct of the president of Hayti ought to draw on him the 
enmity of Spain, which is the only nation with which we are at 
w^ ; because, when the authorities of Hayti occupied that part of 
the island which was formerly Spanish, they did not take posses-* 
mqa pf.a Spanish territory, but of an independent country, which 
ha4 manifested ^ wish to place itself under the protection of Co^ 
Iwihisu All these considerations have induced the executive to 
refer ike proposition of the Haytian agent to the united assembly 
of the plenipotentiaries of the American governments. France 
and our allies vrill observe in this proceeding the principles and 
good, policy of the Colombian government ; the former, especially, 
must.p^x^ve that we act with sincerity and good intentions, in 
tl|^ steps we have taken to incline his Most Christian Majesty in; 
fsivour of the republic, and that we do not attribute to the French 
gpyemmept the suspicious and treacher9us conduct displayed by 
those pers(»Dis who arrived here in the frigate Tarm^ and whose 
Voyage seems to have had for its object a visit to the country 
merely, to pry into the state of our affairs. 
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The tranquillity enjoyed by the republic has enabled the exeeu- 
,tive to make arrangements for the extension of the new method of 
^instruction in the first rudiments of learning, for increasing the 
;number of scholars, establbhing new pro^ssorships, and reform^ 
:ing some colleges which still languished under the aAcient colonial 
^systemof education, and the horrors of the war.. The progress 
of public education must be necessarily slow, whilst the funds of 
the colleges continue so smaU as they are at present ; and perhaps, 
: we might mistrust the benefit of the establishments that have been 
icyunded, did we not observe the youth of the country eager to 
learn, and the teachers devoting themselves to public instruction^ 
•without other incentive than their own zeal and respect for their 
characters. : I hope that, in the course of this session, lime will 
be fbonid for^digesting a general plan of study, the want of which 
is every day more sensibly felt. 

.' The project of laws for the political and judicial administration 
of departments, which were laid beifore the executive at the close 
of the last session, will be returiied to you, with such objections 
as thereto seem to me expedient. I will not assert that such objec- 
tions win • render these important laws perfect, but your intelli- 
gence and the time that will be aiforded you for their deliberate 
discussion, inspire me with a confidence that your labours wiU 
make them so, and that their utility will be acknowledged through- 
out, the republic. The executive is persuaded that these two laws 
will correct the errors which exist in the government of depart- 
ments, and will partially improve the administration of justice, by 
making it a positive and substantial blessing to the people . who 
complain with much reason of the extensive jurisdiction anbraeed 
by .the only three tribunals of appeal which we possess, and of 
the circumscribed power of the municipalities. But that this 
blessing may be rendered complete, it is absolutely necessary to 
issue a law respecting the revenues of corporation lands, since the 
health, convenience, and ornament of our towns, the state of the 
roads, and the facilities of communication, require certain funds, 
without which, the municipalities will be mere ciphers i|v the state. 
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I may state to you, that in general no un&vourable change has 
Occurred in the progress and regularity of the constitutional 
regime. The authorities daily respect our institutions more and 
more ; and the citizens enjoy the free privilege of demanding the- 
fulfilment of the laws. It would indeed be a phenomenon in poli- : 
tics, if an infant society like ours could arrive at its height of pros- - 
perity without obstacles and slight oscillations. Colombia ha^ still ^ 
to experience the effects of the wanderings of ignorance and. the. 
incessant intrigues of our enemies ; although it is.true, that neither 
can impede her advance to that point at which she must one . 
day arrive. The disturbances in Pasto, which, from the nature: 
of the country, and the character of the people, threatened to. 
he of long duration, have subsided; and the government has. 
visited them with Nas much indulgence as was compatible with, 
public security. That activity and vigilance which sufRx^ated- 
this germ of disunion, will do the same on all occasions where 
deluded persons suffer themselves to be seduced into the commis- 
sion of disorders. The people desire to live in peace under pro- 
tection of the laws, and whilst they themselves take charge of the 
public tranquillity, and support our institutions, the republic will 
enjoy internal quiet, and the standing army wiU have fewer duties 
to discharge. 

Our internal commerce requires some regulations, in order to 
suppress the abuses committed by our sailors, and to protect navi- 
gation ; and our commerce carried on with the. coasts inhabited l^: 
wandering tribes, requires some special laws, in order to spare the. 
executive those embarrassments which it has experienced in this 
particular of late years. I require from congress a law denying 
letters of citizenship to individuab of any nation with whom the. 
republic may be at war. This is a law to be found in the codexif 
a nation that may be truly called free, and any. demonstration of 
its necessity appears to me superfluous. 

The exhaustion of the national treasury will continue to be sen- 
sibly felt whilst the payment of arrears falls oa the annual revenue^.* 
a^d the system continues to prevail of not fixing the public ex-: 
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penses, and providing correspondent funds fbr meeting them. To 
those causes of fiscal embarrassment may be added at present, the ' 
necessity we have been under of increasing the standing army, • 
with a view of opposing a vigorous resistance to the hostile under- 
takings of Spain, I cannot give you ah accurate idea of the im- 
provement that has been made in the treasury department, in virtue 
of the laws issued !n the last session, owing to the short period that 
has elapsed since their publication. The executive has given that 
tone and impulse that were so essentially wanted in the general 
administration, the custom-houses, and treasuries of departments, 
always consulting, however, the strictest economy. I hope that 
in the course of the present l^slature, you will digest a systematic ' 
atrangement of the tithe-rents, a reform in the law c^ direct contri- 
bution, and such other objects a^ the executive will point out ^ to 
you in virtue of the privilege it derives firom the constitution to 
that effect. 

llie various and unpleasant questions that were agitated regard- 
ing the loan of March, 1822, have been set at rest in a manner 
satisfactory to the parties, and honourable to the republic. For 
this purpose, the executive had recourse to the powers granted by 
youinthe act ofthe 1st of July, 1823, and the result shall be in 
due time laid before you. The congress must be highly gratified 
in learning that our conduct in this transaction has met with the 
general approbation of those respectable persons in foreign coun- 
tries who were best able to appreciate the difficulties which enve* . 
loped it. 

I shall Hkewi^e give you a noost circumstancial account of the 
mode and the terms on which the loan decreed oa the 30th of 
June of last year has been raised. To those who are acquainted 
with the histories of other nations, the conditions of this loan haise 
appeared highly favourable. The executive has observed, that ' 
its agents have confined themselves to the instructions they receif^ed ^ 
on leaving the capital : their operations have been conducted under 
the eye and direction ofthe Ciolombian minister in London, and 
the conduct of this public functionary has obtained th^ ap^ause 
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of all who have observed him narrowly. It has been a source of ^ 
great satisfaction to the executive^ that the new loan was not nego« > 
tiated antU the question of the old one had been satisfactorily dis- ^ 
posed of : and the consequence was, that the former was contracted ' 
under most favourable circumstances, which, by having been 
taken advantage of at the moment, saved us from the burdensome 
conditions to which we must otherwise have submitted. You will 
examine the documents which will be presented to you with accu« . 
racy and discrettion, and you will receive all thejiecessary informa- 
tion thereon &om the secretary of the treasury, since in' this exami- 
nati<m are comprised the interests of our constituents, the honour 
of tho government, and the good &ith of the repubUc. I can con- 
gratulate ^nyself, by anticipation, with the assurance that the con- 
gress and the nation will be well pleased with this transaction. 
• It is essential to the public prosperity and national credit, that 
yoy^employ a portion of your labours in funding the national debt. 
Every year that passes accumulates fresh embarrassments in this 
particular for the succeedii^ ones. The debt embraces various 
periods, objects and creditors, without a proper classification of 
each. You know well that it is absolutely necessary that a classi- 
fication of those periods be made, as well as provision for Uie 
punctual payment of the interest, and the gradual extinction of the 
principal. Although a law on» this subject was passed last session, 
you will agree with me in thinking that it is imperfect and in-^ 
fomal* 

The standing army continues to give proofs of its obedience to 
the laws. Although no enemies are to be found within thcTepub; 
lie with whom to contend, it has remained on the war footing 
required by the state of European politics. The executive has 
carried into effect so much of the law which provided for the levy- 
ing fifty thousand -men as was necessary in order to reinforce the 
auxfliaiy army of Peru, to cover the coast departments, and to or- 
ganize several corps of reserve in the interior. 

Orders have been given for forming the national militia 

Vol. II. No. 4. c . 
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throughout the codhtiy » on the principle laid down by the congress 
of Cucuta, insomuch that several corps of citizens, who reoognize 
the defence of the countiy as their first duty, are now added to our 
battalions. You will examine the provisional decrees which the 
executive has issued for the due observance of the law on this sub- 
ject, and will establish a permanent system for the national mititia 
in an the branches and objects of its organization. These mea- 
sures, and the abundant elements of war which we possess, have' 
placed the republic in a condition to present itself anned at all 
points, in defence of Us liberty and independence. 

Our naval force is undergomg that improvement and increase,- 
Which, in our immediate circmnstances, it requires. The Colom- 
bian flag has made itself respected ihrot^hout the seas ; and wher^N 
it has encountered that of Spain, it has left a monument of the 
superiority which it derives from the valour of its sailors. The 
executive has adopted measures for fixing the strength of our navy, 
as well on our rivers dnd coasts as on the high seas, and lor laying 
aside such vessels as occasion iihmenise expenses, without being 
of the slightest service. littlp, however, can be done in this de- 
partment, unless education be encouniged among our naval offieeis, 
and until the laws to which I have elsewhere referred be enforced. 
Naval instruction is taught in Carthagena and Guayaquil, as fir 
as the small funds which the executive can supply for this purpose 
will permit ; but it can make but little progress until warmly pro- 
tected by congress. Having already represented the state of the 
army to congress in my former messages, pointing out such laws 
as appeared to me necessary and just, I shall content myself with 
naming the subject, in the hope that during the present session 
you will take this interesting object into your consideration. - 

Such is the state of our republic in the various branches of its 
administration ; possessing firiendship and good intelligenee with 
American and foreign governments ; r^ularity in its conventions 
and treaties; order and tranquillity at home ; respect and submission 
to the laws; free exercise of the liberty <^ the press; the dissemi- 
nation and advancement of public education ; well-founded hopes 
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oCflApEayemoit in &e state of our treasury ; an army coveted witb 
kurds» Mid zealoudy devoted to the cause of independence and 
lifacfty; together with suffident resources for supporting, under 
«v«cyeto4» ourdigni^i our govenunent, andourlaw8» Itbe^ 
loQgs t» vott, gentlemen, to remove audi obstacles as impede the 
nfid msffch of the rq>ubUc to its heigfit of prosper!^, and td 
refonn those errors ii^iich the puUic voice and your own juc%<^ 
moils oMidemn* If we take a retrospective view, and contemplam 
what Cobmbia was when she published her code, we Aall reeog« 
pise vrith 8urpri$e the grand career we have since run, and the 
en^n^ouB difficu^es we have surmounted. This reflection cbould 
ammatft us to persevere with seal, hcmour, and patriotism in die 
isxereise of our respective faculties. The executive has reason to 
eoqpect these virtues £rom the representatives iAk> compose die 
J^slative assemblies, and you may rely confident^ on receiving 
from me such asnstanoe as my experioice in the administratifm 
may entUe me to affixd ; and above all, the strictest pimctuality 
in the eacecution of your wise resolves. 

FitAircisco DB Paula Santander* 

' Bofsta, Jan. 9, 18e6<*l6w 



BUENOS^YRES. 

ADDRESS OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT OP BUBNOS^AYBEd^ 
TO THE NEW NATIONAL GOVERNMENT* 

SBQ0i8,-^It has been the fortune of the province of Buenos 
Ayres to reodve you as our guests ; and this circumstance allows, 
its government the honour of congratulating the nationsd represen- 
latifiii of dM provmces of die Bio de h Plata, on die day on which 

kis itttalled. The- pec^le hoipe diat this day wlU be a day of 
fesdvity to them and to their posterity; but this hope imposes 
liroBi diis deqr « responsibility on yocu . If die recollection of pest 
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ndsfintunes, and the idea, perhaps exaggerated, of present diffictd- 
^, terrify you, at entering on the arduons iaA. of re-ofganizi^ 
the nation, you will quiekfy see that prudence can take adrants^ 
of the tseasures of acquired experieace, aiid form a strict a]li«bce 
.with die invincible power of 4pne. This ancient friend of holy 
(ruth appeared to have renewed his wii^ and his aims in the 
^rat struggle of the human lacej s^iainst its q>in%s80Ts, of which 
.we are witnesses. Let truth appear, and those who act the despot 
m the name of heaven, <n- in dK name of the people, will be 
quickly: known. As sooa as they are known, Uber^ triumphs; 
«nd die compact of the national unioft is formed. This compact 
.will unalterably exist, or wiU change, if pubUc reason dictates, 
without changing die friendship which exists amimg nadtms, or 
wming accompanied with desolation and ruin, for reasons sidi- 
cient for.all, when men in socie^ eajpy th& right of examinatioii 
and the freedom of thinking. ! 

-. The province of Buenos-Ayres haa made a happy trial of this 
truth during die long period of disunion which has preceded diiil. 
Without its suRwrt we shouki not to-day have witnessed the leali- 
Mtion of die difficult object proposed in accelerating dje meeting 
of the national congress; nor would its government have been 
able to maintain for so long a time such relations vritii foreign 
states m die name of tiie oUier provmces, as were indispensable 
to ward off die blows-which tiieu- enemies unceasiftgly directed 
against diem, and not to discourage tiieir friends widi die idea of a 
complete dissolution. That government terminates to-day such 
honou^blefimctions, placing in your hands, as it does, die coUec 
tion of die documents relative to busing of a general nature in 
which It has .nteTx«ed8mce die year. 1820. These documents 
will completely inform you of die principles which it adopted to 
prepare die national re-organization, its conduct wiA iswect to 
the independent states of die American continent, and d« actual 
state of Its relations widi European powers. : 
As regards die first, it proceeded on die conviction that it is not 
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|x>ssible to form a solid government which is not purely national. 
General interest only can serve as a bond for the union of the 
provinces. Authorities founded on prejudices sprung up in times 
of barbarism^ and yet may subsist and be useful amongst civilized 
communities, because personal interests, successively collected and 
consolidated into great masses by time^ may reach the point of be- 
coming almost national ; but to create, at the present moment, an 
authority on such a basis in these provinces, is as impossible as it 
would be to condense the events of many ages into a single day. 

Public opinion is so decided upon this point, that no error can 
be feared, except in the specification of general interests. No ex- 
ample will be able to lead us to prefer, as the best means of go- 
vernment the Mse superiorities which spring from privil^s, to 
ike real superiorities which depend upon personal merit: but it 
may happen that l^al provisions and prohibitions may be consi- 
dered as the productive means of riches and national prosperity. 
This 'fetal error would banish from our territory the free competi- 
tion of industiy of men belonging to the whole world. 

You wiU easily recognize the importance of dissipating witlj a 
vigorous hand prevailing, illusions on this capital object You 
who, without hitherto possessing, like old nations, any thing 
which can impede your progress in social science, feel yourselves 
called upon to apply to the virgin soil the most powerful instru- 
ment wEch is known to people and enrich it, are likewise in a 
happy 6>n<fition to establish a law which will be registered one 
day in the code of nations. By the side of the law for securing 
individual liberty, freedom of thought, the inviolability pf pro- 
*perty, equality in the eye of the law open the free competition of 
' industry to all men in the territory of the United Provu^es. This 
law will' be a consequence of the r^hts of men in society— it will 
strengthen the vital principle of union among the provinces— it 
will extinguish the seeds of jealousy and prejudice which may 
agitate them— and, finally, it will destroy the necessity for trea^ 
ties of commerce, which, hmg the ofF^^ring of ignorance, have 
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given occa£d(Xi to wars^ bloody in tbranselves, and useless fo the 
€dn<^ueiors. 

At least, gentlemen, the government of Buenos Ayres has a 
Tight to expect that you will not disapprove of the analogous 
pc^icy which it has followed to nationalize the provinces of the 
ancient union. The laws which have been dictated with this 
spirit — ^the consolidation of the national debt— the cireation of 
public credit— the projects which have sprung tip under its pro- 
tection to promote ^iterprises of industry in the provinces-— all 
this has i»roduGiQd salutary effects, excites great hc^>es, and piesents 
a baffls of union winch public opini(»i has hitherto soi^ht with 
anxiety. 

The examinadgn of the official corre^ndence rnH show y^ 
the care which the government of Buenos Ayres has exerted tf> 
preserve.a good understanding, and to drafw clos^ Ae boij^ds of 
friendship with those nations of the continent who fight for die 
common cause. A just correspondence, and motives of hi^ 
national interest, require the mission of a minister plenipotentiazy 
to the republic of Colombia. The situa^<Hi of Peru since its last 
misfortunes rendered necessary the nomination of another minister 
to that government ; but both those ministers must now receive 
new credentials from the general power of the united provinces. 

We have fulfilled a great national duty with the repuUic ef the 
United States of North America. That republic, which since ks 
origin, stands at the head of the civilization of the New WorM, 
has solemnly recognized our independoice. It has, at the same 
time, made an appeal to our national honour, supposing uscapabl^e 
of contending single-handed with the Spamsh power ; but it has 
constituted itself as guardian of the field of battle, in ofd^r not to 
permit the introduction of any third party to aid our rival* 

The neighbotring ^npire of Brazil exhilnts a contrast with 
this noble republic, and forms a deplorable exception to (he gene* 
nl policy of American nations. The province of Monte Videe> 
sep3:nited from the rest of our provinces, by the mostignol^e 
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aitifices, and retained wider die weight of aniu; is a scandal wfaidi 
is made more odious by the appearanoe of lq|ality in which it 
endeavours to copceal the usurpation. The government of the 
provinces of Buenos Ayres lias tried the means of reason with the 
court of Janeiro ; and although its effor^ have been hitherto inef- 
fectual, still it does not despair. Perhaps the counsel of powerful 
friends miay bring it to listen to reason, and remove from the coasts 
of America the fatal necessity of war. 

The vacillation of some of the great powers of the EuropeaA 
continent, and the malevolence which others show towards the 
new republics of this part of the world, arise firom the constrained 
position in which they are placed by a policy inconsistent with the 
nature of things. Kings can possess nether force nor power* 
except by means which the perfection of social order presents* 
They know very well the extent and advantage of those means ; 
but, frightened with the movements which they see around their 
throne, they etideavour to return to their past immobility. They 
would desire that truth and error should form an alliance to 
strengthen then: authority. Thrice has sprung the inexplicable 
dogma of Intimacy, which now torments the nations of ancient 
Eim)pe, and for the propagation of which the Holy Alliance was 
formed. It is therefore difficult that this alliance should recognize, 
as legitimate, governments whose origin is not obscure, and whose 
authority is supported not upon prodigies, but upon the simple 
and natural rights of nations. But it will not be just on that 
account to fear that the soldiers of the Holy Alliance intend to 
traverse the Atlantic on purpose to establish here the odious legi- 
timacy of the Catholic King. 

Great Britain, released firom compromises with the allies, has 
adopted towards the states of America a noble conduct worthy of 
the most civilized, most free, and, on this account, the most 
powerful nation of Europe. The solemn recognition of the inde- 
pendence of die new republic will be a consequence of the prin- 
ciples she has proclaimed. And you may believe, Senors, that 
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this important eventp as far as relates to the provmces of the Plata, 
depends chiefly on theif showing tfaemsehres bound in a national 
union» and with the capacity of maintaining the good institutions 
they alreadv possess, 

The-Catnolic King has annulled the preliminary convention 
which his commissioners concluded with the government of 
.this province, and throi^h its intervention with most of the 
union, on the 4th of July last year. He has declared that the 
language which he employed as the king of a free people, is not, 
and cannot be. Ins own. But his absolute authority is a curse to . 
Spain, and his name only passes to this part of the world to serve 
the interests of some chiefs, who make war on their own account 
in the interior provinces of Peru, like the adventurers who first 
conquered it. 

But for the unfortunate dissensions which have crippled the 
provinces of La Plata, this war would have been ended. It has 
compromised too long the honour of the allied republics of the 
continent, but every thing announces that it approaches the hou^ 
of its termination. Already the illustrious Liberator X)f Colombia 
hastens victorious towards the very centre of the po^erof the 
oppressors of Peru. The republic of Chili has moved ife naval 
forces to close the Pacific against them ; and the government of 
this province, uniting its efforts to those of Salta, prepares the 
elements which may serve as a basis to the national power for a 
more extended plan of operations. 

Such is the sitiiation of the general bu^ness at this moment. 
We enjoy favourable auspices. If they are realized, the year 
which approaches will see an end of the vrar, and the commence-* 
ment of the national existence of- the provinces of Rio de la 
Plata. 

(Signed] Juan Gregorio de Las Heras. 

Manuel Jose Garcia. 
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MEXICO; 

ADDRESS OF HIS EXCELLEXCY GUADALUPE VICTORIA, PRSSI- 
DENT OP THE UNITED STATES OP MEXICO, TO THE SOYB- 
REIGN CONSTITUENT CONGRESS GENERAL, UPON TAKING 
THE OATH REQUIRED BY THE lOlSt ARTl^Lfi OF THE 
FEDERAL GONSflTUTION. 

Sir, — I thisi day approach the sanctuary of the laws, guided by 
a holy and religious te^pect for the will of my ' fellow«citizen£^ I 
am irresolute, feairing for the interests of my country, and impressed 
with the many obhgations which I owe her, considering that the 
least deserving Mexican is called to the first and most important 
public charge of a great, illustrious, and generous people. 

I had the happiness of seeing Uberty established— of seeing the 
ultimate success and redemption of my comxtry. Long since 
have I had in view the illustrious patriots^ who» with their blood, 
their talents, and their sufferings, broke the chain of three centu- 
ries, thereby bringing into existenoe an heroic nation, and leaving 
to posterity their gloiy, their name, and theii: example. These 
men ever follow'ed the path of virtue — ^they were ever the objects 
of my veneration and regard*^and I considered them entitled, by 
justice and gratitude, to preside over the republic. Far .from 
depreciating the character of these heroes, whose great j^servicet 
secured them the love of their country, I did justice to their merit, 
and admired their talents^ so well calculated for administraticm. 

Obeying, as I always have until now, the voice of the law, 
which comes from the representatives of a free nation, I was ready 
to suffer even death in defence of the virtuous Mexican elected by 
our votes and hearts. If the remembrance of the unalterable 
constancy with which I always maintained our national dignity is 
pleasing ; also, of the sacrifices (small indeed) which I made in 
the best of causes; I will say, that my most ardent wish always 
has been to mark my chara<)ter and political faith with submission 
Vol. II. ITo. 4. d 
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. to the supreme authority, firm adherence to just principles^ and 
deference to the public voice* 

A strict obedien(;e, proceeding from my sense of duty, makes 
me accept an pfEce which the laws forbid me to refuse., This 
sacred investiture of power should have been ^to some more expe- 
rienced subject, who would have consummated the great and 
immortal work of your wisdom. 

I cannot express my gratitude towards the United States of 
Mexico ; I have been meditating it ever since the hour in which I 
was informed, that by the spontaneous suffrage of my fellow-citi- 
zens, the great weight of public administration rested upon my 
weak shoulders. Thus situated, I have invoked the protection of 
the Eternal and Sovereign Dispenser of all good, that he might 
heap his blessings upon the great nation that has honoured me 
with its confidence, that.he might lead me towards its aggrandize- 
ment through the paths of justice. 

^ Fathers of our countiy ! depositaries of the public favour ! such 
are my sentiments in your august presence. The oath which I 
shall this day pronounce, will ever be renewed before God, before 
man, and posterity. 

However, I will represent to all my fellow-citizens, that the 
bark of our state has to oncoimter a heavy and tempestuous sea— 
lliat the vigilance and strength of the pilot cannot overcome the 
fury of the winds— that her hull is not sound, and darkness not 
removed from our northern star. Dangers are numerous ; our 
circumstances precarious, and nothing but the wisdom and pru- 
dence of the representatives of the nation, aided by the ruler of our 
destinies, can pilot our bark to the port of our happiness. 

The great constitutional chart, the anchor of our hopes, defends 
the powers and guides the auxiliaries of government. The effects 
of the administration which this day begins, will be attributed to 
the- wisdom of the sovereign constituent congress of Mexico— to 
the politics of the future chamber of representatives — to the skill 
and prudence of the honourable members of congress—finally, to 
the enlightened government and authorities. 
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For my part, I will always respect right, and see duty fulfilkd. 
Our holy religion will neither wear the mournful garb of super« 
stition, nor shall she be exposed to licentiousness. Independence 
shall be sealed with my blood, and liberty lost but with my life. 
The union between all the inhabitants of the republic will be farm 
mid imalterable— persons and property shall be sacred— •and diuB 
public confidence be established. The form of federal govem« 
ment adopted by the nation must be maintained with all the vigour 
of the laws. The nation shall be enlightened, and sound moiala 
diffused throughout our territory : its stroi^est support shall be the 
liberty oif the press.- 

My care and vigilance will be directed towards the oiganizatioii 
and discipline of the army, and due regard for the soldiers of the 
state—objects wluch are as interesting as independence itsd& 
The Mexican flag sludl float on the ocean, aiid over our shores. 
Friendly relations with foreign powers will be cultivated, with tber 
attention required by our political existence, and by the good name 
of the Mexican states. Nor shall any means of prosperity and 
greatness be neglected. 

As your representative, my inexperience will, probably, be the 
cause of many errors ; but never, never, shall they be intentional ; 
I therefore beg your indulgence. 

Such are the dictates of my heart— such my principles. - May I 
perish a thousand times over, if ever I deviate from them, <» blast 
the hopes of my country ! 



INAUGURAL ADDRESS OP JOHN QUINCEY ADAMS, PRESIDENr 

OF THE UNITED STATES. 

In compliance with an usage coeval with the existence of our 
federal constitution, and sanctioned by the example of my prede- 
cessors in the career upon which I am about to enter, I appear^ 
my fellow-citizens, in your presence, and in that of heaven, to bind 
myself by the solemnities of religious obligation to the faithful 
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performance of the duties allotted to me in the station to whicli I 
have been called. 

In mifblding to my coilnfrymen the principles by which I shall 
be governed in the fulfilment of those duties, my first resort 
will be to that constitution, which I shall swear, to the best of my 
ability, to preserve, protect, and defend. That revered instrument 
enumerates the powers, and prescribes the duties of the executive 
magistrate ; and, in its first words, declares the purposes to which 
these, and the whole action of the government instituted by it, 
^uld be invariably and sacredly devoted : — ^to form a more per-» 
feet union, establish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, provide 
ibr the common defence, promote the general welfere, and secure. 
4ie blessings of liberty to ^e people of this union, in their suc- 
eeesive generations. Sinpe the adoption of this spcial compact, 
one of • these generations has passed away. It is the work of our 
ibre^thers. Administered by some of the most eminent men who 
contributed to its formation, through a most eventful period in the 
annals of the world, and through all the vicissitude^ of peace an4 
war, incidental to the condition of associated men, it has not dis- 
appointed the hopes and aspirations of those illustrious benefactors 
of their age and nation. It has promoted the lasting welfare of 
that coimtiy so dear to us all ; it has, to an extent far beyond the 
ordinary lot of human nature, seciu^ the freedom and happiness 
of this people. We now receive it as a precious inheritance fron^ 
those to whom we are indebted for its est^l^lishment, doubly bou^d 
by the examples which they have left us, and by the blessings 
which we have enjoyed, as the firuits of their labours, to transmit 
the saiQCf unimpaired to the succeeding generation. 

In the compass of thirty-six years since this great national cove- 
nant was instituted, a body of laws, enacted under its authority, 
and in conformity yfiih its provisions, has unfolded its powers, 
and carried into practical operation its effective energies. Subor- 
dinate departments have distributed the executive functions in their 
various relations to foreign affairs, to the revenue and expenditures, 
and to the, military force of the union, by land and sea. A co^ 
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ordinate department of the judiciary has expounded die con- 
stitution and the laws ; settling, in harmonious coincidence with 
the le^lative will, numerous weighty questions of construe 
tion, which the imperfection of human language had rendered 
unavoidable. The year of Jubilee, since the first formiation of 
our union, is just elapsed ; that of the declaration of our indepen- 
dence is at hand. The consummation of both was effected by this 
constitution. 

Since that period^ a population of four millions has multiplied 
to twelve ; a territory bounded by the Mississippi has been ex-r 
tended finom sea to sea ; new states have been admitted to the 
union, in numbers nearly equal to those of the first confederation ; 
treaties of peace, amity, and commerce, have been concluded with 
the pnncipal dominions of the earth ; the people of other nations, 
inhabitants of regions acquired, not by conquest, but by compact, 
have been united with us in the participation of rights and duties, 
of our burdens and blessings ; the forest has fallen by the axe of 
our woodsmen ; the soil has been made to teem by the tillage of 
our farmers ; our conunerce has whitened every ocean ; the domi- 
nion of man over physical nature has been extended by the inven- 
tion of our artists ; liberty and law have marched hand in hand ; 
all the purposes of hmnan association have been accomplished as 
eflfectively as under any other government on the globe ; and at a 
cost little exceeding, in a whole generation, the expenditure of 
odier nations in a single year. 

Such is the unexa^erated picture of our condition, under a 

constitution founded upon the republican principle of equal rights* 

To admit that this picture has its shades, is but to say that it is 

still the condition of men upon earth. From evil, physical, moral, 

'. and political, it is not our claim to be exempt. We have suffered, 

' sometimes by the visitation of heaven, through disease ; often by 

the wrongs and injustice of other nations, even to the extremities 

of war; and lastly, by dissensions among ourselves^hssensions, 

perhaps, inseparable fixwn the enjoyment of freedom, but which 

have, more than once, appeared to threaten the dissolution of the 
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union, and with it, the overthrow of all the enjoyments of onr 
present lot, and all our earthly hopes of the fiiture. The causes 
of these dissensions have been various : founded upon differences 
of speculaticHi in the theory of republican governments — upon 
fxmflicting views of policy in our relations with foreign nations—* 
upon jealousies of partial and sectional interests, aggravated by 
prgudices and prepossessions which strangers to each other are 
ever apt to entertain. 

It is a source of gratification and of encovtragement to me, to 
observe that the great result of this experiment upon the theory of 
human rights has, at the close of that generation by which it was 
formed, been crowned with success equal to the most sanguine 
expectations of its founders. Union, justice, tranquillity, the 
commcHi defence, the general welfare, and the blessings of liberty 
— aU have been promoted by the government under which we 
have lived. Standing at this point of time, looking back to that 
^neration which has gone by, and forward to that which is advan- 
cing, we may, at once, indulge in grateful exultation, and in 
cheering hope. From the experience of the past, we derive iit- 
titnictive lessons for the future. Of the two great political parties 
which have divided the opinions and feeling of our country, th<B 
candid and the just will now admit, that both have contributed 
splendid talents, spotless integrity, ardent patriotism, and disinte-* 
rested sacrifices, to the formation and administration of this go- 
vemment ; and that both have required a liberal indu%ence for a 
portion of' human infirmity and error. The revolutionary^ wars 
of Europ?, commencing precisely at the moment when the govern* 
ment of the United States first went into operation under this con- 
stitution, excited a collision of sentiments and of sympathies, 
which kindled all the passions, and embittered the conflict of 
parties, till the nation was involved in war, and the union was 
shaken to its centre. This time of trial embraced a period of five 
and twenty years, durmg which the poUcy of the imion, in its 
relations with Europe, constituted the principal basis of our poll- >■ 
tical divisions, and the most arduous part of the action of our 
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federal government With the catastrophe in which the wars <^ 
the French revolution terminated, and our own subsequent peace 
with Great Britain, this baneful weed of party strife was uprooted: 
From that time, no difference of principle, connected either with 
the theory of government, or with our intercourse with foreign 
nations, has existed, or been called forth, in force sufiknent 
to sustain a continued combination of parties, or to give more than 
wholesome animation to public sentiment, or legislative debate. 
Our political creed is without a dissenting voice than can be heardi 
That the will of the people is the source, and the happiness of 
the people the end of all the legitimate governments upon earth—* 
that the best security for the beneficence^ and the best guarantee 
against the abuse of power, consist in the freedom, the purity, and 
the frequency of popular elections — ^that the general government, 
of the union, and the separate governments of the states, are all 
sovereignties of limited powers, fellow servants of the same mas-» 
ters, uncontrolled within their respective spheres, uncontrollable 
by encroachments upon each other ; that the firmest security of 
peace is the preparation, during peace, of the defences of war ; 
that a rigorous economy, and accountability of public expenditures 
should guard against the aggravation, and alleviate, when possible, 
the burden of taxation ; that the military should be kept in strict 
subordination to the civil power ; that the freedom of the press 
and of religious opinion should be inviolate ; that the policy of 
our country is peace, and the ark of our salvation union— are 
articles of Mth upon which we are all now agreed. If there hate 
been those who doubted whether a confederated representative 
democracy were a government competent to the wise and orderly 
management of the common concerns of a mighty natioii, those 
doubts have been dispelled. If there have been projects of par- 
tial confederacies to be erected upon the ruins of the union, they 
have been scattered to the winds. If there have been dangerous 
attachments to one foreign nation, and antipathies against another, 
they hsive been extinguished. Ten years <^ peace, at home and 
abroad, have assuaged the animosities of political contention^ and 
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blended into harmony the most discordant elements of public opfi- 
nion. There still remains one effort of magnanimity, one sacrifice 
of prejudice and passion, to be made by the individuals throughout 
the nation who have heretofore followed the standards of political 
party. It is that of discarding every remnant of rancour against 
each other ; of embraiCi^g as countrymen and friends, and of 
yielding to talents and virtue alone, that confidence which, in 
times of contentidn for principles, was bedtow^ed only upon those 
who bore the Jbadge of party communion. 

The collisiom of party spirit, which originate in speculative 
opinions, or in different views of administrative policy, are in 
their nature transitoiy. Those which ai^ founded on geographical 
divisions, adverse interests of soil, climate, and modes of domestic 
life, are more permanent, and therefore, perhaps, more dangerous. 
It is this which gives inestimable value to the character of our 
government, at once federal and national. It holds out to us a 
perpetual admonition to preserve alike, and with equal anxiety^ 
the rights of each individual state in its own government, and the 
rights' of the whole nation in that of the union. Whatsoever is of 
domestic concernment, unconnected with the other members of 
the union, or with foreign lands, belongs exclusively to the admi- 
nistration of the state governments. Whatsoever directly involves 
the rights and interests of the federative fraternity, or of foreign 
powers, is of the resort of this general government. The duties 
of both are obvious in the general principle, though sometimes 
perplexed with difficulties in the detail. To respect the rights of 
the state governments is the inviolable duty of that of our union ; 
the government of every state will feel its own obligation to respect 
and preserve the rights of th^ whole. The prejudices, every 
where too commonly entertained against distant strangers, are 
worn away, and the jealousies of jarring interests are aUayed by 
the composition and functions of the great national councils, annu- 
ally assembled from all quarters of the union at this place. Here 
the distiiiguished men from every section of , our country, wl;ule 
meeting to deliberate upon the great interesti of those by whom 
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^y are c^Mited, lesurti to estim&be the talents^rand to do jintice to 
the virtues of each other. .The harmony of the nation is promoted; 
and the whole imion is knit togeth^ by the sei^mentB of mutod 
respect, the habits of social intercourse^ and the ties of personal 
friendslup, formed between the representatives of its several partly 
in the performance of their semce at this metropolis. 

Passing from this general review of the purposes and injuoctioni 
of the federal constitution, and their results, as indicating the first 
traces of the path of duty in the discharge of my public trust, i 
turn to the administration o( my immediate predecessor^ as tht 
second. It has passed away in a period of profound peace ; how 
much to the satisfaction of our country, and to the honour of out 
country's name, is known to you all. The great features of its 
policy, in general concurrence with the will of the legislature, have 
been to cherish peace, while preparing for defensive war; to yield 
exact justice to other nations, and maintain the rights of our own ; 
to cherisb the principles of freedom and of equal rights, wherever 
they were proclaimed ; to discharge, with all possible promptitude^ 
the national debt ; to reduce, within the narrowest limits of effici<* 
ency, the military force ; to imjMrove the org^M^ization and discipline 
of the army ; to provide and sustain a school of military science ; 
to extend equal protection to all tne great interests pf the nation 3 
to promote the civilization of the Indian tribes ; and to proceed in 
the great system of inteiiial improvements within the limits of the 
constitutional power of the union. Under the pledge of thesd 
promises, made by that eminent citizen at the time of his first in-^ 
duction to this office, in his career of eight ye^rs, the internal taxet 
have been repealed ; sixty millions of the public debt have been 
discharged ; provision has been made for.the oom£ott and relief of ' 
the aged and indigent among the surviving^ warriors of the revohi-fc 
tion ; the regular armed force has been reduced, and its constitu- 
tion revised and perfected ; the accountability for the expenditure 
of public monies has been made more effective ; the Floridas have 
been, peaceably acquired, and our boundaiy has be^n extended t0 
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this bsiiii^^iefe b» been tvoogoised, litti mi^mneiaded by 

betmnade ia the defence of the coimiry by ftnlificatioiis, end the 
jnereaie of ibe tmvy, towioNts the eSbdual stif^Mressldn of the 
African traffic iti slam ; in alluiitig di^ abori^nai hunters of out 
famd to the outtivaiksi of the soil and of the mind ; in exploring 
the interior regions of the union; and in preparing, by scientific 
IfeaeaiGhes and aufv^, for the further application of our national 
tesouxce^ to the internal improvement of our country. 

In this brief outline of the promise and performance of my im- 
mediate predecessor, the line of duty for his successor is cleariy 
delinesEted* To pursue, to their CotiSmnmadon, those purposes of 
{n^profemenl in oiar common condition, instituted or recommended 
by him, will embrace the whole sphere of ray obligations. 
, . To tte ix3|ttc of internal improvement, emphatically urged by 
itiiB al his inauguration, I recur With peculiar satis&ction. It is 
(hat firom which I ftm convinced that the unborn millions of our 
posterity, who are^ in future ages, to people this continent, will 
^rivc/lheir most fervent graHtude to the foundera of the union ; 
that, inwhich the beneficent action of its government will be the 
incst deeply felt and acknowledged. The magnificence and 
splendour of their public woriss are among the imperishable glories 
^S the ancient republics. The roads and aqueducts of Rome 
have been the anhniration of all after ages, and have survived 
thousands of yates after all. her conquests have been swallowed up 
in de^wdsm, or become the spoil of barbarians. Some diversity 
,tf opitticm has preva^ed with r^aid to the powers of congress for 
Illation tf pon objeds of this nature. The most respectful defe- 
lenoe is due to doubts, originating in pure patriotism, and sustained 
by venerated authorky. But nearly twenty years have, passed 
since the construction of the first national roai waii commenced: the 
authority for its construction was then questioned. To how many 
AcWttai^s of our cotmtry has it proved a benefit ? To what single 
individual has it ever proved an injury ? Repeated liberal and 



HmSA S^cmsaoaA in the legislature have coheiliated the sdlti- 
oients and approximated the opiniohsi of enlightened mindB, upon 
the question of constitutional powet^ I csitthot but.hope that, by 
the same process of friendly, patient, and persevering deliberation, 
all constitutional objections will uWniately be removed. The 
extent and limitation of the powers of the gepetal government, in 
relation to this trancendently important interest, will be setlkd 
and acknciwle^ed to the common sajdsfiuction of all ; itnd every, 
speculative scruple will be solved by a practical public Wesedng. 

Fellow citizens, you ate acquainted with the pecidisur circum- 
tences of the recent election, ^ich have ifsohed in affofding me 
the opportunity of addressing you at this time. You have heard 
de exposition of the principles which will direct me in the fulfil- 
ment of the high and sojemn trust imposed upon me in this station* 
1^ possessed of your confidence, in advance^ than any of ray , 
predecessors, I am deeply conscious of the pitwpect that I shall 
stand more and ofiener in need of your indtilgence. Intentions, 
i^ttigh^ and pure ; a h^art devoted to the welfere of our country ; 
sgoid the unceasing application of all the feculties allotted to me to 
her service, are all tiie pledges that I can give for the faitiiful per- 
formance of the arduous duties I am to undertake. To the guid- 
ance of the Illative councils ; to flie assistance of the executive 
and subordinate departments ; to tiie friendly co-opeiation of the 
respective state governments ; to the candid and liberal support of 
the people, so far as it may be deserved by honest industry ajrtd 
zeal, I shall look for whatever success may attetid my public 
service. And knowing diat, except the Lord keep the ' city, lie 
watchman vwiketh but in vain, wiA tefveni supplications for 
his favour, to his overruling providence I commit with Immble 
bift feadess eoufidence, my own fate, aaoid the future dettinitt'of 
mycomtiy. 
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ON THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONS. 

" A State wisely composed of three different orders, derives its 
union from the agreement of the most various elements ; and 
what is called harmony in music, is union in the social order ; 
the stron^st and best pledge of the public safety, but which it 
IB impossible to preserve widiout justice/'— Cicero. 



*^ La f^ce naturelle de la vertu est aupres de la liberty ; mais 
clle ne se trouve pas plus aupres de la hbert^ extreme qu'aupr^s 
de la servitude." — Montesquieu. 



* the political existence of the American states 
which are rising upon the ruins of the Spanish and 
Portugueze monarchies, consists of three distinct 
eras which claim particular attention. The first era, 
in the life of each state, is its birth, or period of se- 
paration from the mother-country, and the struggle in- 
separably connected with it ; the second relates to the 
consolidation of the revolution, by the internal organi- 
zation which is its consequence and completion t and 
the third is its introduction into the general social or- 
der of the world, arising from its recognition, by the 
<)tfaer states, and is, in feet, its legitimation, the title 
which confers ui>on it its political existence ip society; 
The first condition, in respect to America, is com* 
pleted : her internal and external struggle is at an end t 
her foreign enemies have ceased to exist, and can never 
again rise to disturb her tranquillity. England greets 
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each of her independent states with the name of na« 
tion, and her eventual recognition by the other powers 
of the globe, with whatever various degrees* of op- 
position or reluctance, is yet considered with the cer- 
tainty of geometrical demonstration by every one who 
forms a correct estimate. of the present state of the 
world. 

The undivided solicitude of South America is, there- 
fore, due to the second period of her life, or to the 
choice of those organic institutions which are to con- 
stitute her form of government, and upon which de- 
pend her national existence, her happiness and future 
prosperity. 

The fate of America is now in her own hands; and 
nothing will henceforth counteract the brilliant desti- 
nies which await her, if she accomplish the difficult 
work of her political organization, with the magnani* 
mity and firmness with which she has effected her in- 
dependence. 

But, after the powerful efforts of an immense po- 
pulation in their struggle for liberty ; after the deve- 
lopment of every means, and the suspension' of every 
inclination or habit, to secure its acquisition; and, after 
the success which is followed by the exultation of vic- 
tory; — the moderation, which knows how to stop at 
the precise point where liberty ends and licentiousness 
begins, has ever been considered a virtue of arduous 
and uncommon attainment And, indeed, nations have, 
at -all times, found it more easy to overcome the op- 
pression of tyrannyj than to confine their rights, after 
victory, within limits conformable^ their genius, their, 
wants, and the relative situation of surrounding states. 
Hence, the destructive errors, the absurd laws, the. 
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ecmtradicitoiu^ and all the fttd inalanbes «£ rettcf kii^ 
ivhicb, from tbe very origin of aociety^ hare attended- 
reYolutiona aaiictiooed by eveji^ principle of jngtice^ 
and yet aometimea meat dtiaatroua in their conse^ 
quenoe8.«-«Thi8, however, will not be the fate of tbe 
new American atates ; they will not, under the in^ 
fluence of mere abstract views, plunge themselved intor 
the abyss in which so many nations have perished. 
They will learn wisdom from the ^sperience of every 
age, and without the admonitory retrospection of the» 
catastrophes which marked the fate of Greece and 
Borne, the events which have taken place in Europe^ 
within a less period than the last half century, will 
offer to the consideration of America a lesson which, 
if well studied, will be more than sufficient to cousch 
Hdate ten republic8.^^America, like tbe rest of the 
world, has beheld the most juatifiable revolutions be« 
eome, fay the abute of principles, a source of disorders - 
and crimes, at which human nature shudders ; and tbe 
French, the mildest people in Europe, releasing them- 
selves from the fetters of the most oppressive aristo* 
eracy, have been seen immediately submitting to the 
domiftioaofa sangukiary democracy, and at last f0t 
lapsing into the torpor of despotism; Ainerica, within 
a petted still more recent, has witnessed the twq 
European peninsulas impelled towards Mberty by 
tbe power of civilization, and almost immediately 
bnrled back into the most ignominious slavery, by t^HI 
folly of men who, ignorant of the real situation of* • 
their country, perceived not that the inflii^ence of ijaanr 
ners over liberty,, ia not less powerful than that of 
laws ; and that it became necessary to sap the founda- 
tion of tyranny, previoui^ly to the effort which aimed- i^ 



ilB MhhmTBVon. Ajnerioa sees the htimilkklitig degra-** 
dsitidnto wkicb theviotenioeof nil piiities liaV« ^^ditcigd 
tlie ccmtinent of Europe^ aifker so maiiy Usd^^ exparW 
m^nts^ and under cifcumstanGeB so fayotti^lile to the 
eslablishment of a tatioBal liberty* With isuch ftcts 
hef<Nre her eyes^ what niore can: she require to dir«G(^ 
her.p^itiGal education, and to induce her to adopt a* 
constitution founded upon this great principle of Plato-, 
that '^ Tyranny springs from licentiousness, as its na« 
tiyral gourca" 

. 3ut, what oonstitution is beiit calculated toc€m^tik 
iiie national independence, and the civil liberty of the 
AnQerioaus? The importance of this question and 
tl^. magnitude of the interests inseparable froftti it, de- 
aiand the most serious consideration. Its solution 
reqfuires an appeal to first principles t Hot to those 
idle theories which time has exploded^ but to titose 
gtmi essential .princit)lea, sanctioiled by the authority 
of ages, and of all the societies that ever existed. We 
willy now» Apply these g^eral priticiples to the local 
citcumstances of the American states, and, in a second 
article» we will examine to what extent the institutions 
itfhich some fd them have already adopted, are pon** 
tfaiy . to the spirit of these principles, las well as to 
that of the legislative doctrines of the contemporary 
nations the most wisely and powerfully constituted. 
. Cicero admits three forms of government of a bene* 
ficittl tendency, and three of an opposite and destruc^ 
tive nature ; but he considers none of the first de- 
acription as perfectly goods he prefers to all of them 
those which, "by a wise mixture, bleiid the ad- 
vantage of each. ** What I approve,** says he, "is, 
that there should exist in the state, an eminent and 
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ipyal^.priticipli^i ^tlat one portioD of'power should be 
acquired md entrusted to the patricidtis; and that an^ 
Qtber should be assigned to the decision, and will of: 
the multitude* This cxNastituMon has not obiy a pro* 
mioent character of equality essential to the existence 
of every free people ; it oilers also the advantage of 
great stability. When the first elements to which I 
allude are isolated, their nature is easily impaired, and 
they £|11 into the opposite extreme^! so that the king is 
succeeded by the despot, the nobles by a factious oligar-^ 
oby, and the lawful authority of the people by licen- 
tiousness and anarchy. To this may bei added, that 
they Qtre often replaced and expellled by each other.*^ 

The opinion, 1900 years ago, of the most illustrious 
defender of liberty among the ancients, who was at- 
oace a great ,wfit0r, a great politician, a great pbiloso»< 
pher, anjd thidipattyrof repubHcan doctrine8,-^hasbeen 
adopted by the most celebrated legislators of succeed- 
ing, ages, and confirmed by the his!bory of allnations^ 
Montesquieu does not acknowledge the existence of 
liberty in. those governments which prejudice catls- 
free, and in which the people seems -to do whatever 
they please^ thus confounding the ideas of liberty and 
licentiousness { but he admits the triiimpfa of liberty' 
in those governmentsan which the distributjcm of the- 
dilTerent powers^ preserves each in such a state of equi* 
Ubrium, that the weight of no one preponderates over 
that of another. The same opinion is professed by Gro* 
tins. Fox, Adams, Vatel,Puffendorir,and, whatever may 
b^ said to the contrary j even by Paine and Rousseau^ 



* This word in the mouth of the Roman oiator, sigtiifie^ 
merelj^ chief, magistrate, 



.We will,- however, 'expjtain ourselves previously to en- 
tefjog iutfO a more extended de¥elopinent of this opi« 
nipi)* In asserting the necessity of' a wise division of 
the political> power in the new American states, we by 
no means-attack the republican system which the ma* 
jority of :tbem . have thought proper to adopt. In this 
respect, our profession of faith, which is well known, 
is immutable. . It is now what it formerly was, and what 
it yv'Ul.f^l^^ays be. It is not, therefore, our intention 
..to cri^Qise this form; of government which, in a vast 
: variety of views, app^ears to us the most sublime of 
. human conceptions ; but we contend that it ought to 
, be ere^ed upon a rational and solid basis, and thus, 
.calculated to secure the permanent existence of the 
. state. In other words, it is our firm belief, that the 
. principle^ ^of pure democracy which have never been 
reducible to practice, would now, in some respects, be 
more, remote, from. possibility, than at any former pe- 
riod, and still more fatal in the present circumstances 
of America. Such we think, should be the reasoning 
of every real friend of American liberty, and especial- 
ly of every philosophical writer who opposes not 
m^re abstract opinions to the powerful dictates of rea- 
. son, time and experience. It is now time to resign our 
prejudices, and to relincjuish the pursuit of ideal per- 
fection - for the attainment of positive good. Indeed, 
experience and qommon sense prove, with indispu- 
table, evidence, that a constitution founded on the ^ 
lutary principle of a division of power can alone con^ 
solidate the liberty of the new American states, and 
oppose an invincible resistance to the return of 
tyrapny.. .In fact, what is adeniocratical republic? 
Vol. II. No. 4. i- 



It is a state in which Hhb gi^t body Of tte p^pttt have 
th^ imihediate liberty Of d^b&t^, a(d6|^ oir reject Mf 
|)i'oposed lat^, decide on que^otis of peace Oi* war, ittid 
eVen, in some cifcamstaiices, ail^tne tbe eliata<}tef g^ 
Jtidgfe. Is hot, howev^i-, iuch ft state «)f Iblng^^ l^ysw 
tally impossible, in tfa^ vftst r^iotis Of AHierica; and 
is not the supposition of its J^rtctical ^slabliibtiiei^t iti- 
cottipatible with the rery natui*e of the cOuirfry P iFor 
how is it possible to conciliate this system vrith that 
fVOih Whieh South Ati^^ica has b^eh just ^nanci- 
(>ated? tJiitnlxed dehlofcracy suppoftes a people, the 
tnajorlty of whom are bufflciently Versed i«thfe know- 
ledge of social rights to exercise them With wisdOnl, 
and kousseau himself say d tb'ftt, sucb t ^V€lf mnebt be- 
longs to ktigels atld not tO men. No)r, id it probable 
that any one wOifld ^isk tbe asset tion that three c^li- 
turies past in the darktiesS and igtiOltkAce Of defiTpotiMi, 
ckn have* rkised the Spanish Am«rieta6 above the lert&l 
of humanity. Whoevifei* readd lEIiacydided will be 
convinced of the trettjendotTs tVite produced by pulre 
democracy. Cohtettiptete thfe wisdofti Of th6 NoHh 
Americans. Iftave they given tbe nanri of dieitnooratic 
republic to any Of the states of tbi6 UtiiOh }'- fe^xamfae 
their difrerent constitutions. 1* ther6 dttt tlffe exttt- 
ence of which is cOnTpatiblfe With tbfeujrstem of demo- 
cracy ? ' It ^as this iy^erti which iredtited Athens to 
so deplorable a state, that a plily^ onth^ ihite, idoUd^ 
by the people, appeared in tbt ass^tnbly, wifh a 
batchetin bis hand, threatening to stfike wboetef should 
dare to speak against a law wbich bad jtrts* been pro- 
posed. In sbork, tbe Americans haVfe only to fix,, for 
an instant, tbeir attehtiOn upon themdelVes to he oMi- 
vinced of the benefits produced in Chili, dntiiig the 



hiMb'ib^^ymn by a pufely ijeipocrfiti? goy^rnpa^l. 
This was the «yftern wJl^iqh pb^trwct^d A^ T^gen^riit 

lion of %k§i ^mn^vyig y^kk^ w^ ik]ludfif It vfj^ this 

whicb itldpc^ G«»|; Sritw^ to 4pfer % r^cogflitjoz;^ 
of its )iMi9p^^qu()e,.;^Pid» ip ^Qosequ^RC^ of which, ij: 
wouW biitrf h#w teffc iP ti?e pt^r^y ^f Spaip, h^d |t iiQt 
t>Qf^ prpJN^ct^-jtiy (bs^gis pf t)ie other states, aad the 
iot^e^t (irf *b^ cftipaipop omu^.. This ephemera) coq- 
'^itulipfPi lll#4e M|p pfinqips^Uy of the f^nci(?iit Frenc^ 
decbiaiM:ipit« of the ^ighjn fif fp^p ; i^yi^hipg indiscrir 
mmt^y ^^e:9f ^itm^s ^^4 ekctipBs; coqcentrfiti^g 
«?«ry p<wrf r in Apop^i^ i^spieipl^ly ; ]p^ymg^vexy legi^ 
lMiire»9iE^0«live,'ia»d jii^i^i^l funQtioato the di^retipH 
of Ibepepyile^ wdy^t^iitUpri^&iRgthepriaciple of reli-t 

gio^ in^^l^Af^e; wm» i» ff»«ti ^ fwcifpl composition 
itf wtiqM^lt^ f)otioi|s, ai|d coatradjcjbory elements^ 
Its oriy iteodmc^y W be^ to ^ncQu^iag^ troubles ^pd 
^oiQ&isioii, du^iog twp yefirs lost in fruitle8^ efforts, 
and terminattog i9 ^ ^mp^etqt» find ,io a military 
clic^torriiip ^biQh. fcow^vier, we hope, will be of j^bort 
duraitioB» if «iP)eKi^y judge from the di^interestednq^? 
and ntodera^tioD of tl|e ^/arrior to whom this ipoyf^r i^ 
jBntniflted. 

It is, then, mpowUe n<^; to admit |;hat the ooly 
goverDmeot ad^p^ to the An^ericaji i^tates riwently 
emancipated, is 9^ ipifct gi^e^ipftnept, the legislative 
f>imer of wbkbi ^sbouW ^ divijjed ipto two cbaipbers, 
ji»d tbe ieim^iiff iniirested ^itb ^^{jlicient indep^ 
^enoe, ali»»gtii,^»d df gf^^ty, ii^xt oqly tp prevent its hfr 
oomiiig isii instFiifi^^lM^ in XV^ \\9i^ pf Action, but to 
•eaqre re^pf^^io tb^ law9 ai^ ^fi^rce their execution. 
So important is an executive power ,of this nature, lo 
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4iie American' states, that they ought to consider it* 
vuspension as destructive of tlieir liberty. ^ 
' These are the only prineiples upon which society 
can now repose. The present nature of things and 
the testimony of history valiJdlate- the assertion. In 
all well constituted free governments, thepecfple 
acknowledge obedience to three powers. At Rome» 
the regal government consisted of the peoplfe, the se- 
nate, and the king. After the merited destruction of 
royalty, the government was vested exclusively m 
the people and the senate i but what intcnrnal co«h 
vulsions, what dreadful divisions were the conse- 
quences ? At Sparta, the supreme authority consisted 
of three powers; the people, the senate and the king. 
It was determined to create a fourth ; the ephoiri were 
appointed, and the work of Lycurgus wais destroyed;: 
At Athens, Solon limited the government to two pow** 
ers; immediately i a tyrant springs up ; his authority 
is subverted, and the constitution is re-established; 
Here, an attentive reader remarks, that the necessity 
of a third power repeatedly compelled the Athenians 
to poafide it, either as a trust of- confidence, or; 
through the medium of a decree, to the discretion of 
their orators and generals; and it cannot be deitied» 
that Pericles was, thirty years^ king of Athens, aU 
though uninvested with the royal title. 
' For near a century and a half, En^nd, under- thf 
protection of three powers, has enjoyed the higheiit 
degree of prosperity ; and all the declamations of envy 
so often repeated against her government, have inva- 
lidated neither the judgment of Montesquieu, nor the 
evidence of facts. 



At the period when Sweden, according to Rouds^ap, 
possessed more liberty than any other nation in Ea-. 
rope, she was governed by three powers;, and. the saline 
system, although too restricted, is, at the present day, 
the first cause of the regeneration, and renewed pno- 
«perity- of this country. 

.. These three powers are also to be found in the ge^ 
iieral government of the United States, the coostitu* 
tioh of, which should be the model. of eveiy republi* 
can constitution, and particularly that of all the new 
states of South America. Among all the states of 
the union, Georgia and Pensilvania alone had, for 
some time, but one chamber ; experience, however^ 
spon led to the adoption of a difi^erent course, and Pen* 
siiyania, so early as in the year 1790, created a se- 
nate. 

I confess that to me, nothing appears more demon* 
strative, than these facts supported by the testimony 
4Df history. Let us, however, for an instant, disclaim 
the authority of so many exsmiples t let us obliterate 
our former recollections, and confine the proof of our 
opinion, to the nature of the question, whiqh is the ob- 
ject of it 

What mode of government, should be adopted by 
South America in her recent state of emancipation 
from the yoke of Spanish despotism? What is the 
solid baisis on which should be founded a constitution 
adapted to each of the states? This is, the. subject 
we wish to investigate. Can they be governed by a 
single assembly ? Certainly nQt ; because, in principle, 
nothing is more violent, more unstable than. a single 
assembly; because it has ever been irresolute, and feeble 
in its conduct. towards those that predominate, , and 
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violent, in the extreme, when it bad no oppoftitionto 
contend with ; and because, in every state, it is eseen^ 
tial to the existence of liberty, that neither an assem*- 
bly» nor an individual, should be certain of meethig 
with no resistance. It is impossible for any real friend 
of liberty, to imagine, without indignation, an assembly 
of men, whose will can be controlled by no powen 
A single assembly does good or ill, upon arbitrary 
principles ; hence, it is tyrannical : a single assembly 
is, by its nature, unlimited in its power ( from this rety 
circumstance also, it is tyrannical. On the contrary, 
when the legislative body is divided into two branches, 
the senate can do nothing without the representatives, 
nor the representatives without the senate. One propo- 
ses the tax, but cannot grant it ; the other grants the 
tax, but cannot propose it ; and if, by one of those fata* 
lities which sometimes happen, the two branches of 
the legislative power exceed their prescribed limits, 
the exeoutive power can suspend the execution of a 
decision destructive to the interest of the state $ give 
time for the expression of public opinion, and allow to 
the legislative body opportunity for reflexion. Th\is, 
in the republic, no power is unlimited. On the oth^ 
band, a single assembly, having no other check than 
the often powerless interpretation of the letter of the 
constitution, may convert its caprices into laws, da^ 
cide according to the will of those by whom it is con- 
trolled, destroy one day the acts of the preceding day, 
and, to complete t^ climax of evils, give permanent 
to the oppression of tyranny. Wh|it aretheroa- 
sequences of such a system ? The chiefs of the ruling 
party dictate whatever laws they please ; their ambiti<ni 
fs necessarily encouraged by the possibility of accom- 



pK(^lAf]g tb^r {>Uft>Osdt Ihey carry measurefi to ^^ccesB 
Ugainirt the bp«posit6 party^ which they Overturn, or by 
which they are theittfteltes Bubdaed. Thus, they pre- 
t^ipitate the coutitfy \ntx> ati abyes ih which the con- 
tending faciioad e^ct theiir mutual destruction : .a 
(Condition tb^ most dreadful of all ; for> in despotic gon 
V^rnments, the natur^ of things is sometimes more 
powerful than the will of the tyrant ; whilst, under 
the empire of an absolute and factious democracy, 
pride and ambition, concealing themselves under the 
tiaask of tb^ public will, break down every opposing 
%arlrier. Let it not here be asserted tbat^ by changing 
the individuals, the evil may be destroyed. This is 
a mistake. The evil is in the nature of man ; and we. 
Who severely censure the errors of such or such a legis- 
' lature, should, perhaps, have acted in the same nian* 
net, h€id we been placed in similar drcumstandes. It 
is not, therefore, from the personal qualities of the in- 
dividuals, biit from those of the political institutions, 
that IL people must expect the guarantee of Uieir li- 
berty. Such are the genei^al truths which experience 
)ias impaited. Which immutable reason sanctions, and 
to which the legislators who taow hold in their hands 
the destini^ of America, cannot devote too much at- 
tentton. 

From thefee first and essential principled, let us pro- 
ceed to local exigencies. Two things deserve conside- 
ration in a constitution to be given to a people; writ- 
ten laws, and the possibility of carrying them into 
execution. Written laws flependupon the wisdom 
of the legislature ; the possibility of executing them 
Ibfielongs to the ndtidnal character. 

Th^e two thitigi may be completely opposite The 
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last Spanish revolution exhibits a proof of theasser*' 

txon: whence, the government being isolated from' tb^^ 

nation; .the most. extended liberty may exist in the 

- principles . of the - former, an4 the greatest servi- 

;iity in the manners and ideas of the latter; which 

•provies, as 'it is ob^lerved^by Solon, that we require, 

not the best possible laws; but those which are most 

congenial toour habits. ; Now, no one, we think, v^iU 

.assert, that pure democracy is adapted to the immense 

^majority of the Spanish Americans. : 

. It is by recalling to our attention the point, whence 

America first set .'out, and by reflecti-ng on the;pro>- 

< gress she has already made, ^that we shall be able to 

< determine the nature of . the institutions congeniarl to 
•her. The American revolution is less the result of 
'intellectual light and civilization, than of tbesuffejf- 
ongs inflicted onher by the most dreadful tyratmy. 

Consequently, the principle of this just and important 

• revolution, originated rather in physical than moral 

- causes. During three centuries, error, despotism, super- 
stition, and ignorance, opposed the development pf the 

- understanding of the Americans; but when, at last,, 
the folly of their tyrants compelled them to open^thtjir 

' eyes to the blessings of liberty, habitual submission to 

a protracted state of slavery, had left in their mij?d^, 

•inveterate habits which will yield only to the opera- 

- tion of time and education, and which it would be 

• dangerous prematurely to bring into contajct with op- 
posite principles, and the too unrestraine4 exercise of 
liberty. The Spanish Americans must be gradually 
raised from the abyss in which th^ have been bju- 

- ried, for so many centuries* The transition from, tj^^ 
former to the- new state of things, must ^ not be|>reci- 
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rpifcate. Their union can be effected only by a graduf I 
approximation ; they would otherv^ise oppose and de^* 
■stroy each other. The influence of tyranny has not 
been powerless among the Americans ; it has intro-^ 
doiced into their understandings and hearts^ errors, 
rfalse morality and vices, the deep impr^sion of 'which 
nothing can obliterate but the influence of the new 
institutions. Their minds must be strengthened by 
tl>e invigorating spirit of liberty, but without ^ekpos- 
-ing tbtir reason, . which is yet weak, to the inebria-* 
tionof licentiousness- Thus only will the new laws 
be respected by the people who, in consequence of 
-too' rapid a transition to freedom^ either will oot ua- 
-derbtand them, or will consider them* hostile -to prejun 
Hiioes and opinicms which tiitiefias not yet eradicated. 
Iti vain would the American legislators attempt td 
crrect the edilice of unmixed democracy among people 
who have scarcely emerged one day from a state of 
jmunixed despotism, and among whom slaves ha^re 
«ct ceased to exist. In vain^ would they decree the 
limhtediate exercise of popular sovereignty, among an 
tniindustrious people devoted ^nly to agricultuml pur« 
kiits, and jscattered over an immense extait of country^ 
which would render impossible their formation fttlK> a 
coUective and deliberative body, in rain, would they 
e&Rfer the most unlimited enjbymaitof political aad 
civil rights upon a people whom they dare not emaiH 
icYpate from the trammela of superstition, and among 
whom they are obliged to continue the anti-rational, 
«ifti4ibeniil tod anli->philo60phicarprinciple of anea&r 
cfaiitve >i«iigion. Yain v?ould be the effort^ by «n « 
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practicable' levelling system, to despoil property and 
commerce of their legislative privileges, in a coun- 
try where the interest of the proprietor, and the mer- 
chant, is intimately connected with the public interest, 
with the cause of independence, and the consolidatioa 
of the new order of things. It is unquestionably, in 
legislation, a revolting degree of criminality and a mon- 
strous iniquity, to grant places to opulence and f^vor, 
rather than to merit: but in the gratuitous functions of 
■legislation, is it much less dangerous to seek no gua- 
rantee in the natural attachmeint excited by property, 
commerce, and industry towards the cherished country, 
which is the scene of so much enjoyment? Is no se- 
curity to be expected from the love of liberty and or- 
d^r, inspired by our best interests, and by the educa- 
tion which is the source of intellectual improvement? 
In the present state of South America, the relations 
whicli connect property with national and foreign 
conimerce, form the solid basis of public prosperity • 
hence, to allow them no share in the legislation supe- 
rior to that of every proletarius^ would be to transmit all 
authority to inen less interested than any other in the 
public wel£au*e, to a turbulent majority contracted 
in- their views, who would establish in the republic an 
interminable struggle blending, in its consequences, 
good citizens friendly to peace with persons whose 
only aim is disorder. In short, if men without property 
and unconnected with commerce, are to be admitted 
into the legislative body ; if they are to enjoy the un- 
reserved exercise of political rights, a state of agita- 
tion will be suffered to exist, from which such ^ men 
will have nothing to fear ; they will burthen commerce 
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and agriculture with taxes by which they themselves 
will not b^ affe/ctedy and they will precipitate America 
into violent convulsions which will expose her un^; 
armed to the attacks of her foreign enemies. Vaio, 
in shorty for a considerable length of time, will be the 
attempt to confide the destiny of America to an exe* 
cutive power destitute of strength and stability. Vi- 
gour, secrecy^. and piiomptitude, in connexion w^th 
legal responsibility » should be the appendages of an 
authority upon which will devolve the task of uniting 
the scattered members of a vast empire, and of watch* 
ing, in very difficult circumstances, over the preserva* 
tioTiL of a social body wbii^h may yet, for a considera- 
ble period, be threatened and, perhaps, attacked by 
foreign enemies, ever ready to encourage and improve^ 
to their own advantage, ihternal dissensions among 
the Americans. 

.iTbe exigencies of the new states of Spanish America 
exhibit so prominent a feature in the nature of things, 
that . they require no model of imitation for the esta- 
blishment of salutary institutions. A just conception of 
their situation is alone sufficient to point out a constitu- 
tion competent to the protection of their independence 
and liberty. Let it be neither a democracy, a mo- 
narchy, an oligarchy nor an aristocracy: let it be the 
constitution of the South American republics, like 
those of North America, which are simply called 
Aifierican constitutions.. Let its principle be no other 
thaq that of the manners, the wants, the climate and 
the population of the societies which it is to govern, 
and let it adopt a spirit of moderation, which the phi- 
losophers of antiquity considered the first of virtues* 
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tad wliicii» accoTdiog to Montesquieu, should b^^M 
ctHLTacteristic quality of the legislator. If, howeter, 
to all the considerations which we haveofferedi urtd to 
irhich we anticipate no reasonable ohjectioR^ ^% 
fhould superadd the authority of examp^ei we Would 
jpecommend that of North America. These fieopl^, 
l&V eldest of the Americans, in the career <>f 
liberty and civiliaation, and who have never been 
degraded by Sptai^ish despotism, have «ubiiiitted to 
a wise divi$iori of the legislative power ; they have 
disclaimed the doctaane which prescribes only ©lie 4is* 
sembly ; they ^ave opposed a powerful eouiitei%ttiilg 
idfluence to the precipitation Wbicfe extorts dlKH^^et 
fronji the eatbu^iasm of a single chamber ( they:hsv^ 
conferred upon the executive depjatrtment permanency » 
9tT^%th, and the salutary power of sanctioning or re^* 
Jecting any proposed measure ;. tbus, combining 
pfbmptitiide with firmness, and the advantages of 
unity, virithout its inconveniences ; they have iiistitol^ 
a. judicial. power, the political amd civil rcilation of 
'which harmonise with, each other; and whicbta p08« 
sessed of sufficient energy, iadepeodence, and ability, 
to decide on the fortunes, the honour^ a»d the lives 
of the citizens ; they have established and perfected, 
as the palladium of liberty, the sublime institutknn 4af 
trial by jury; and hence, peace^ liberty of opimoni 
the right of property, the entire di^asal, on the>part 
of the citizen, of his per&on,.of bis industry, and all 
his faculties, the communication of his thoughts, by 
every possible means; the pursuit of good and resist 
tance to oppression, — ^these are the inappreciable bles- 
sings which the United States have derived from thia 
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^lairabie division of power. But, should any restless and 
anspiciDus minds perceive, in these salutary divisions, 
the renewal of the titles annihilated in South America, 
and the restoration of a privileged nobility ; we.would 
iAserve to them, that it is superfluous here to resume 
the discussion of the advantages or inconveniences of 
ti)e monarchical institutions ; and that it is sufficient, to 
justify our silence on this subject, that they have been 
deservedly reprobated and proscribed by the Ameri- 
can nation. But, in what respect can the idea of two 
chambers, and of a powerful executive department, 
appear adverse to republican liberty? Such. fears 
are puerile and the characteristic of weak minds. The 
organization we propose to you, has nothing repug- 
nant to the principles which influenced your revolu- 
tion. It is the result of the public will ; it is founded in 
public utility, and it asserts the inalienable, and impre- 
scriptible rights of nations: in short, it constitutes the 
glory and happiness of nations, as jealous of their li- 
berty as you, and more experienced than you, in the 
mechanism of social order. If your legislators follow 
their steps, they will save America ; if on the contra- 
ry, they apply a feeble hand ; if they attempt to re- 
concile the genuine principles of government with 
mere prejudice ; if they suffer themselves to be deceiv- 
ed or intimidated by the clamors of demagogues; they 
will ruin American liberty, and become the first vic- 
tims of their own weakness. 

Such are the leading principles we recomend to the 
consideration of the American legislators. In a follow- 
ing article, we will examine how far they belong to 
the constitutions already adopted in some of the new 
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states; and we will, afterwards, pass from the consi- 
deration of the system in its aggregate point of view, 
to each secondary institution emanating from it. The 
sincerity of our opinion may perhaps occasionally pro* 
voke the censure of unreflecting minds : should this 
be the case, we shall find our consolation in the con- 
viction, that writers friendly to truth must have the 
courage to declare it, even to those who are not dis-> 
posed to UsteQ to its dictates, 

6« Sa • • • « 
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INTERNAL FOLrCY OP THB GOVERNMENT OF SOITTH 

AMERICA. 



The present period is decidedly that which involves 
the fate of America, and which Divine Providence 
had appointed to her, in the succession of ages. The 
inhabitants of the New World, lately chained to 
their glebe, are now advancing, with a firm and 
rapid step, to the rectification of every political and 
moral error. At the present moment, they draw upon 
th^nselves, in one year, in one month, in one day, a 
greater degree of attention, than they formerly excited, 
in a whole century. Every act they are accomplish- 
ing is a complete solution of the threefold problem,— 
more interesting to mankind than aiiy other,— 
whether the fractions of the great human family 
have a right to constitute themselves into national 
bodies ; whether they have a right to enact laws for 
themselves, and to adopt ths^t form of government most 
congenial to them ; and whether the legitimacy of these 
governments founded upon the national will,' is not, 
of all others, the most sacred, and the most powerful. 
What a contrast, and how worthy of consideration, 
between ministers ofl&ciating at the funeral of the 
old continent, and that of statesman presiding over 
the regeneration of America ! The former, as if im- 
pelled by a fatal necessity, seem doomed to speculate 
against the interests of mankind, whilst the latter ad- 
mit no safety, but in the triumph of all their lawful 
rights. , Thus, whilst the politicians of the European 
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continent are undisguised ly labouring to throw back 
nations into the ages of barbarism and darkness, the 
new impulse given to American civilization is efVery 
moment extending, and acquiring new accessions of 
strength. Our readers have only to compare the 
speeches delivered, this year, by the presidents of the 
Mexican republic, of the Ufaited States, and of the 
federation of La Plata, as well as the wise ^roclama^- 
tion of the emperor of Brazil, with the decretals of the 
kings of Spain, and Portugal, the ukases of the Ru9«- 
ftian autocrat, the recantations of the grand duke of 
BadeU) and the menaces against liberty, so unequii^o« 
pally expressed in the restrictions of the king of 
France, or treacherously disguised under the constitu-* 
tional semblance which he still assumes io liiS' 
speeches. In Europe, power rests upon a support 
unconnected with the people, and derives its strength 
xmly from oppression : in America, it is placed ift 
the centre of the general interest, and owes tbe 
whole of its energy to moral causes : in Europe, it 
lives exclusively upon cunning and corruption : 16 
America, it is entirely sustained by public opiniM^ - 
without which, it would imm^iately fall : in Kwi;^Qp€^ 
all classes are dissatisfied, men of every opinion ai^ 
alarmed, and power, with its attendant satellites^ ladr 
vances alone, in the career of tyranny : in An}^ ric9» 
the harmony is perfect, and power, placed ^t the iiea4 
of the people, only leads the way tq their rtigeneraticjn: 
in Europe, truths, however known^ are denied, ^y^fj 
error is adopted; old prejudices are revived; andltf 
alliance is renewed witb the most absurd , prioci^le^ 
from those of the Jesuits, to that whidh j?ec<3g*iW8 th^ 
divine right of kinga: America, on the contrftry^ didelv 
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^faged from the ties of the old ^system of barbarism^ 
■resolves and sanctions^ as she advances/ the most iwt^ 
portant questions of social order, from that of the 
origin of power, to that which is of least consequence 
in the administrative system. Europe asserts the 
sanctity of despotism ; America proclaims the sove^ 
reignty of nations: the former rebuilds the structure 
'of superstition J the latter renders homage to civil and 
religious liberty; the former exercises the judicial 
functions in the dark, or corrupts the beautiful institu- 
.tionof trial by jury; the latter adopts and imprpyes 
it : there, the communication of thought is proscribed ; 
here, the public expression of opinion is encouraged 
and acknowledged as a blessing : there, all confidencje 
is placed in the physical strength of innumerable ar-^ 
mtes of mercenaries ; here, the defence of the country 
.18 entrusted exclusively to the militia and to the ci- 
tizens. Never was the world divided by two. systems 
more opposite, more hostile to each othen Such, howr 
eveVi is the admirable situation of England^ that .she is 
free from the dangers and errors of the European con- 
tinent, to which if she directs her attention, it.is only 
to; awe by her superiority, to express her sovereign 
jGontempt, or to exert, wherever she pleases, the in* 
fluence of her profound and wise policy. With the ex- 
ception; therefore, of Great Britain, lEurope.and Ame- 
rica have imposed upon themselves an invariable law 
to proceed in an inverse ratio to each other. But when 
it is considered that the ideas of nirhat is just or unju^ 
true or false, are every where the sajne ; that the wants 
and desires of nations are, in both continents, similar 
and uniform; and that these nations proceed in the 
. Vol. II. No* 4. u ^ .; ' 
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cfpposite direction which they appear to follow, from 
lio other principle than the obstinate tyranny of a few 
iddividuAls^ it is easy to foresee that the present gene- 
ration will witness the termination of so monstrous 
H state of things. 

' In the midst of so many variotis, instmCtive and 
consoling prospects exhibited by South America, that 
of the Brazilian revoltition is eminently calculated to 
6:X the attentioiu 

The essence of the new empire partakes at once of all 
that was good in the past, and of whatever may have 
k tendency^ in the present and the future, to promote 
the welfare of the human race. This is a happy tran- 
sition from the period which is ending to that which 
is beginning : a transition which possesses a greater 
degree of eflftcacy, because, although invested with a 
different name, it yet offers an identity of general prin- 
ciples which guarantee the unity of the grand politi- 
cal system of South America : for Brazil, which, Mkt 
the other states of this vast continent, is rising on tb^ 
Tuins of European despotism, is placed in the mids^ Ctf 
the elements of a general liberty, with which she must 
either prosper, or cease to exist And indeed tfefe 
j>rinciples of the American revolution have admire- 
ably fructified und^ the influence of the new Brazi* 
lian government. It is pleasing to observe, with what 
Wisdom and rapidity it has applied, to the social slat^ 
all the essential theories of this revolution ; how tht 
division of power has replaced the authority of a sin*- 
gle power ; how wisely the monarchy of this pOfwet 
has been fixed ; and that the secondary in6tittttioii% 
which are-th€i essence of the representative systemv 
are every where forming without efF&rt, or opposition. 
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9Jid ^ a natural consequence of the constitutional go- 
vemmeat Let not, therefore , candour withhold ^t^ 
admission^ that if, after aa obstinate struj^le of fif- 
teen years exerted in, the recovery of their rigjit^, ik^ 
Spanish Americans profess the sincdrest grati^de if} 
the republican chiefs to whom they are indebted for 
their liberty ; the Portugueze Americans are not under 
less obligation to a young prince, the offspring of an 
aqcient monarchy, who, bora in the m^dpt of priyi- 
l^es, and nourished, as it were, with the milk of ab- 
solute monarchy, has had the uncommon courage to 
for^p his alliance to the royal blood, and disclaim 
the prerogatives of his birth, in order to declare hiin* 
self the adopted apn of America, and the natural d^ 
fender of all her liberties. And how nlany meaxii^, 
hitherto unknown, has be npt discovered and applied 
to i^seful purposes ! How many undertakings which, 
8i^ years ago, appeared impossible, have been, and 
ar^ still every day, accomplished by the power of his 
coja^titutional authority. 

When Brazil passed from a state of absolute monar- 
chy to that , of a constitutional empire, we had our 
fears,; with every friend of American liberty, respect- 
ing the natnre of this change. In reference to Brazil, 
we dreaded two rocks, the danger of which seemed 
to us inevitable. In the interior of the state, we an- 
ticipated the probable cQutim^ation, by the new so- 
Tei^ig^, pf th^ principles which had .^tCtjuated l^hie for- 
mer gov^nment, in favour of which, it was'notuniea- 
$pp9jbl^ to supppse tb^^ h,e had imbibed tb^ prq[iiidiosa 
instiled ii^tp him, frpii^ Jtis infmcy : aiid in xe8pjR:t 
i^ the c^ne^ion of Brazil with other countries, wie 
dceaded lest the creajtion of a new empire, in tbefOMk 
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sence of a republican worlds should occasion commo- 
tion and disutiion throughout the whole of America, 
"In this point of view, we candidly confess, that the 
'destiny of the Brazilian empire appeared to us very 
' uncertain, and that it would have given us pleasure to 
'see this beautiful country regenerating itself under any 
other form of government. 

^ ' Thus rnflue*nced, we have followed step by step, the 
'progress of the Brazilian ^overmnent, in order to de- 
' termine how fat our fears were ill or well founded ; 
and we are compelled to acknowledge that, in* the ex- 
'aminationof the majorpart of its acts, andm our at- 
tempt to penetrate its most secret designs, we have 
-discovered every reason to hope for the prosperity of 
• B^zil, and for the permanent independence and liber- 
ty of all the states of America. It is indeed impos- 
. «ible to deny, that hitherto the most genuine constitu- 
tional principles have prevailed both in the theory and 
in the practical application of this government This 
truth may seem questionable to men unacquainted 
-with the lamentable situation of Brazil before the re- 
volution ; but those who are initiated into all the ini- 
quities which then overwhelmed it, and who have 
sufficient knowledge to compare it with the social ex- 
istence which it now enjoys, will have no doubt on 
•the' subject In fact, what was, ten years ago, the 
'Brazilian nation ? an assemblage of individuals scat- 
'tefed'over an immense surface, living under the most 
absolute despotism, and suffering all the consequences 
of- it^ , oppressive tyranny, Gonfined within the limits 
di'JJbiik ftiinily in ^hioh the hand of power could reach 
th^nfj? J the Brazilians were often doomed to remain 
••trangcrs^to th^ interissts of the stat^^ of the province. 
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and even of the city in which they lived, A mon- 
strous system of centralization originating in a de- 
plorable routine, attracted every thing to itself, ex- 
ercised an irresistible sway, and subjected, to its ex- 

• elusive authority, every interest, mode of existence, 

• locality, and individual. In this system, the execu- 
tive, legislative, judicial, and administrative powers, 
religion, the police, instruction, in short, all interests 

' emanated from one sole independent will, tending, by 
its very miture, to obstruct, and which, in fact, did 

- obstruct their operations. Hence, the citizens of all 
classes were, in reality, only a species of helots inca- 
pable of transacting their own affairs. In this system, 

• there existed no permanency in social situations ; no 
hierarchy of power ; no independence among indivi- 
duals; no guarantee for the protection of families. In 
this system, nothing ' was attended to, but the wants 
of the moment; decrees adapted solely to the purpose 
of the present, and laws to that of the following day, 
were issued and enacted suddienly and without pre- 
vious deliberation; every thing was mean, uncon- 
nected, and ephemeral. So abject, indeed, was the con- 
dition of the people, that, whenever their masters con- 
descended to relax in their oppression, they excited 

. gratitude even for the evil they had not committed. • 
And yet there are still, perhaps, men of honourable 
feeling, who are astonished that the prince, by whom 
Brazil was released from this state of torpor and des- 
potism, did not suddenly precipitate it into the con* 
trary extreme. They are astonished that his majesty, 
in forming a feeble government, like all those pro- 

. duced by the violence: of a revolution, did not aban- 
don . if to the attacks of all parties. Such persons. 
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without regard either to the pa$t or present, apply 
the epithets of secret afler-tlioughts, and liberticide 
projects, to all the means with which his majesty was 
obliged to oppose the eocroachmenls of individual an^ 
bitioQ, and the abuse of the theory by which it is sup- 
ported* We also have been, and always shall he, 
the natural defend^srs of the liberty of the people ; and 
we think in unison with its most jealous and clamp- 
reus {riends, that it cannot be protected by too pow- 
erful a guarantee : but can we, in conscience, deny 
that the new Brazilian government has formed an eia 
completely new to this country ? It is more easy to 
wrraign the conduct of a government by indefinite, or 
general accusations, than to found them upon well- 
attested facts. In respect to ourselves, we faaiKe 
before us documents which are, probably, very little 
the otgects of the enquiry of the enemies of the em- 
peror ; we mean the daily acts of his government, by 
which alone a correct idea can be formed of it We 
have carefully examined this se^-ies of legislative and 
administrative measures ; we have studied the spirit, 
and observed tht execution of them ; tad we are con- 
vinced that, three years ago, nothing justiiied even the 
hope, that the present power could produce, from the 
contracted and vicious system to which it succeeded, 
tL goveromeot so generous, liberal aud just as that 
which now prevails. It exhibits tl)e constitutional 
principle developing itself in all it^ departments. The 
most absolute centralization ia succeeded by the dm-^ 
sion of power; the most enei^etic jn^asuresare ado|»t- 
od, by the sovereign authority, to guarantee the liberty 
•of dectiod, and to secune the formation of legislative, 
iiu4ependent assemblies ; and the comn»:>ns, who bjs- 
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fbre were powerless, are inrested with municipal rights : 
an advantage not possessed by the freest nations in 
Europe^ The institution of trial by jury is adopted 
as the palladium of public liberty ; the judges, for- 
B^rly the submissive instruments of power, are de* 
elared permanent in their official situations, and are 
thus placed in a state of unassailable independence ; 
the libefty of the press, that eternal terror of arbitrary- 
power, is acknowledged in all its plenitude, and i» 
subject to no other restraint, than that which the laws 
may justly oppose to its abuse ; public instruction, 
foitnerly the exclusive appendage of the clergy, is re^ 
leased from all impediments ; primary schools ape every 
where. established, and several universities are already 
m contemplation in the principal t6wns, in order to 
complete the education of young persons, and secure 
to them acquirements corresponding to the exigenciea 
of the representative system, by which the state is 
governed; the ecclesiastical jurisdiction is obliged to 
Confine itself within the limits of spiritual power, pre* 
scribed by every constitutional system; and lastly, 
until law shall fix the responsibility of the ministers, an 
imperial decree enacts, that these ministers, as well 
as all agents of power, shall be tried by the establish- 
ed tribunals, for all sts^te crimes, or the abuse of power 
Committed in the exercise of their public functions. 

Such is the result of our investigation of the mea- 
sures adopted by the imperial government, when we 
seek in them the motives of the crimimations still 
urged against it. But it will, perhaps, be objected, 
that these guarantees are tainted with an original vice, 
because they are conceded by the prince alone, in- 
stead of emanating from the united concuf peiice of 
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the different powers which ought to constitute ever/, 
representative government To this we reply. — Would 
it have been proper, till the assembly of the legisla-' 
tive body, the indefinite organization of which im- 
perious circumstances have delayed, even to this day^ 
that the government should have left society in a dis- 
organized state, and neglected to lay the solid founda- 
tion of this same representative system, which can- 
not exist but in connexion with all the institutions 
we have just described ? Is it not a species of mad- 
ness to pretend, that the emperor has every where dis- 
seminated the seeds of civil liberty and national in^ 
dependence of Brazil for no other purpose^ than to 
enjoy a Utile later the pleasure of eradicating them?- 
But what would^fiave been said, if till the installation 
of the parliament, his majesty had left the nation 
envelope4 in the atmosphere of apathy and slavery^ 
in which he found it before his accession to the 
throne? It would have been justly urged, that hia 
majesty, whilst planning the establishment of absolute 
power, feared lest he should give birth to the elements 
of. liberty. This prince, however, makes the nation 
virtually free before it is legally so; he gener- 
ously' disuses liberal principles; he secures to bi» 
subjects the possession of their imprescriptible rights, 
and thus creates formidable enemies against absolute 
power. This is the best refutation of all the absur- 
dities that envy attributes to his presumed intention & 
for, judging from his conduct, he must necessarily be^ 
either a madman, or the most sincere friend of the in- 
dependence, liberty and prosperity of Brazil : the altera 
native is evident. 
We sincerely regret to meet, among the adversaries. 
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^ur parole, of the Brazilian government, a, journal, in 
other respects, justly celebrated for the purity of its 
political doctrines and the extraordinary. talent «with 
which it defends them. The Times, of the 19th of 
April, alludes to an address from the town of Monte- 
Video to the emperor of Brazil, in.which the munici- 
pal council of this town recommends to his, imperial 
m^esty to prescribe no limits to his authority, and to 
introduce no innovation into the ancient system of go? 
yerament. The Times attributes the origin of this 
measure to the will of the emperor, and considers it 
as the effect of a premeditated intention to procure* 
apparently in opposition to his inclination, a return to 
.the system of absolute power. This is carrying 
rather too far the power which pretends to read the 
secrets of the human heart : perhaps also it betrays 
rather too little .information respecting the true per- 
sonal' interests x)f his imperial majesty, and a forget- 
.fulness of the nature of the foundation upon which the 
whole of his authority reposes. As to ourselves, who 
are acquainted with the country, we account for the 
address of the municipal council of Monte-Video in a 
more simple and perhaps in a more natural mauner. 
We think, in the first place, that the municipality. of 
Monte-Video is not, like the court of aldermen in the 
city of London, the faithful echo of the public voice ; 
but merely a handful of magistrates lately naturalized 
Brazilians who, ' to secure the favour of the rising 
power, may very well have substituted their own par^ 
ticular wishes for those of the public. We believe, i|i 
the second place, that, if the people of Monte-Video 
really adopt the opinion expressed by its magistrate, 
VoJU. I. No. 4. I 
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the reason i«, that dreading, on one hand, tlie tyranny 
of Spain by which they have been so long oppressed ; 
and,- on the other, the tyranny of the demagogues, 
whose excesses they have so recently experienced ; they 
prefer the absolute authority of a wise prince to the 
alternative which would expose them to the return of 
either of these scourges. In short, we are convinced by 
the example of all ages and all nations, that in so vast 
an empire as Brazil, there may exist some discrepance 
of opinion respecting the organic form of government, 
without the admission that this discrepance is a phe« 
nomenon, or that it indicates the conspiracy of power 
against public liberty. Besides, who will believe that 
the emperor so much mistakes his situation and per- 
sonal interest, as to be disposed to change the institu- 
tions which he himself created, and to the nature of 
which he owes the throne which he occupies ? * Will 
it be imagined that his majesty is.not convinced that, 
in the present state of the world, and above all in the 
present state of America, such is the absolute necessity 
^f a representative government that without it, there can 
now exist no safety either for kings or nations ? When 
it is known that, a few months ago, the prince, in 
an assembly of his council, combated the right of 
succession to the titles of nobility, as a principle. hos- 
tile to the claims of merit, will it be believed that he is 
ignorant that, in every legitimacy resulting from social 
compact, ill which royalty is conditional and not es- 
sential, the representative government has an immensf 
advantage over the despotic ? because, according to 
the remark of Montesquieu, ** as the people who live 
^nnder a well rejgulated police are more happy than 
those who, uninfluenced by restraint, wander about in 
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the forests ; so, monarchs, who live under the constitu- 
tiomil laws of their country, are happier than despots - 
who have no principle by which to regulate their own 
inclinations or those of their people,'* "because," says 
the same political writer, " as it is in the nature of the 
tepresentative government, that there shduld be under 
the prince, several orders connected with the consti- 
tution, the state is for that reason, more fixed, the 
constitution m ore stable, and the persons of those who 
govern better protected." 

But there is another refutation of the opinion of the 
Times, more decisive than either our reasonings, or 
those of the editor : it is the following document: — 

After thanking the cabildo of Monte Video for the 
expression of their sentiments of affection, his Impe- 
rial Majesty returned the following answer by his 
secretary of state for the affairs of Europej 

*' in respect to itligion, lus majesty ordera me to reply, 
Ist. That intolerance is contrary to the constitational otth, and 
even totbe Romam catholic, sqpostolic religion: because God has 
given to man liberty to believe, or not to believe, tosave or damn 
himself by his belief or unbelief. 2dly. hi reference to usages and 
customs, his inqperial majesty desires me to reply that, in re« 
spect to those which shall be established by the laws, the constitu* 
tion requires that the assembly should not change them without 
the imperial sanction; and, as those not established by law, are. 
not independent of govemment, his imperial majesty will act 
according to his judgment* hi allusion to the wish expres- 
sed by the cabildo, to* yield implicit obedience to his imperial 
majesty, the emperor replies, that the constitutional oath having 
been required, and taken by all the provinces and by that of 
Monte-Video, no consideration could induce his imperrial majesty 
to viokte his oath ; and that, even had his majesty not takeii tins 
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oftthy.he could not accede, to such a proposal, because his senti- 
ments being • coinpletely cpnstitutional, he can never submit to 
reign but in virtue of a constitution, &c." 

' Another complaint :—'' The cabildo (or council) of 
Monte-Video," 8ays the Times, "had their loyal feel inga 
invigorated by receiving from Rio Janeiro a. portrait 
of the eo^peror. In return for this mark of imperial 
condescension^, they addressed his majesty in a style , 
of inflated eulogy and extravagant admiration, which 
leaves European flattery at a dist^ince, aqd may well 
excite the envy of European courtiers. On^ the 4th 
of December, say these loyal counsellors, appeared cm, 
the Vater of our horizon, like a true luminary, the pre- 
cious gift of which your majesty had sent us. On the 
same day, your resplendent august colours ennobled 
the great hall of head quarters ; and on the 5th your 
most inestimable picture was conveyed incognito to 
the capitular palace, till a ropm should be' prepared 
for its solemn inauguration/* &c. &c. 
r This, is, we acknowledge, a tirade too Asiatic, and 
pretty much resembling the compliment of Durbek to 
the Molach Mahomet Ali, that he was born to reside 
among the stars, and that he certainly concealed him- 
self, lest he should darken the sun. But does the 
Times think that European flattery has exhausted the 
^'ocabulary of servility ? that it can supply no more hy- 
perbolical expressions ; and that it has felt none for the 
use of the courtiers of the New World ? Is it, really, 
a vvonder to hear the cabildo of Monte-Video invest 
with emphasis phrases which are daily ^repeated in all 
the courts of Europe ? and shall we be terrified because 
the municipality of Brazil have written to their prince* 
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(who, no doubt, justly appreciates the value of their' 
wotds) what the prefect of the Oriierital Pyrenees; said; 
ift the presence of the duke- D'Angoulfeme, who sin-' 
Cferely believed it ? Is all this any thing more than the 
vhlgar language of the courtiers of every country ? We 
must not be frightened at such trifles. " If we hear of 
many more representations of this kind, there will be 
no longer room for doubting the absolute power of 
Don Pedro 1." 

After having established the principle of the impe- 
rial mtervention, in the preparation of the address from 
Monte-Video, it was natural that the Times should 
infer this , consequence ; but the incorrectness of the 
principle having been once demonstrated, which is the 
fact, the conclusion is, that «uch addresses may be 
repeated, -without predicting the extinction of the 
constitutional government which, by its essence, gua- 
rantees to every citizen the right of petitioning on 
any subject whatever. • 

>■ *^ On the part of the people, if these addresses may 
be supposed to speak their genuine sentiments, the 
abolition of constitutional forms can scarcely be a sub- 
ject of much regret. As easily can we conceive a rep- 
tile assuming our attitudes, and imitating our motions, 
ais a slave rising to the erect posture of a free man, im- 
mediately after grovelling in the dust, and uttering 
the abject language with which these addresses are 
contaminated." . 

i There is, in this reasoning, a great moral truth and 
a great political- error. A slave does not suddenly 
vadopt the manners of a free man. This is true. But is 
he, therefore, to be abandoned to his degradation ; and 
is he to excite no pity when he is excluded from a 
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wise constitution which can alone progressively raise 
him to the dignity of man ? Certainly not ; and we 
are convinced that nothing but a momentary impulse 
of ill humour could have induced the judicious editor, 
to assert a proposition which, if it were correct, 
would command the half of ngiankind never to shake 
off their chains. It is not sufficient to command slaves 
to be free; they must be made so by mean« of insti* 
tutions, and the influence of time,— F. d, F. 



Buenos AYftV8.-*-The political situation of the re- 
public of Buenos Ay res is evidently every day im<- 
proving and acquiring new strength. The obstacles 
which, for a short time, impeded the organization of the 
constitutional congress, and the inconsiderable difficul-. 
ties arising from the choice of a situation for the cen«> 
tral seat of the federal government, have been' happily, 
removed. Tire general congress has assembled at Bue-t- 
nos-Ayres, where deputies have arrived from all parts 
of the union* The greatest wisdom and unanimity 
prevail in its discussions relating to the establish* T 
ment of the federal constitution, the principles of 
which are to regulate the government of the different 
provinces of Rio de La Plata, and cement tiieir 
alliance. The federal government is, likewise, unreH; 
niitting in the discharge of its functions, and is ac* 
complishing a gradual and rapid reformation of all the 
abuses connected with the former state of things, $nd 
which had obstructed tlie progress of the revolution. 
Among the measures^ intended most powerfully to con- 
solidate this happy revolution are, that which has for' 
its object, the defence of the nation against the usur« 
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pations of the priesthood, and that by which th(e go- 
vernment solemnly pledges itself to prevent, by all the 
means in its power, the abominable traffic in negroes^ 
In reference to tlie first object, we have to state that, 
information having been received that an individual 
named Don Juan Musi, calling himself apostolic vicar 
to the republic of Chili, had published rescripts, th^ 
observance of which was obligatory upon persons liv- 
ing in the united provinces, and in those belonging to 
the jurisdiction of Buenos-Ayres ; it has been declared 
that such a proceeding, on the part of Don Juan Musi 
whom the government recognizes in no capacity, is 
contrary to the laws of Jkhe united provinces, and an 
attempt against the independence of the government^ 
which, therefore, orders the vicar general of the bishop* 
rick to resist every rescript of this kind, and to trans- 
mit to the authorities, to enable them to adopt ulterior 
measures, every future rescript that may be introduced 
by the pretended apostolic vicar, or by apy other agent 
of the Jesuitical sects. This measure is very expres- 
sive, bjecause it evinces the progress of reason among 
a people who, during three centuries, have been 
moulded to the authority of papal omnipotence, and 
into whose minds have been instilled all the preju- 
dices, and superstitions which have perverted the true 
spirit of the gospel. 

In respect to the abolition of the slave trade, it is 
with the most lively satisfaction that we find, in the 
treaty of commerce recently concluded between the 
republic of La Plata, and his Britannic Majesty, the 
following article : — . 

Alt. 14. His Britannic l^jesty anxiously desiring the abortion 
of the slave trade, the united proiances of Rio de La Plata engage 
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toc(M>perate with his majesty, in accomplishing . sa.beneficial a 
work ; and to prohibit all persons .residing in the united provinces^ 
or subject to their jurisdiction, in the most effectual manner, and 
by the most solemn laws, from taking any part in the same 
traffic. * . ; 

This treaty offers, independently of the commercial 
stipulations, clauses highly important to all the Ame- 
rican states, because they establish, in the most expli- 
cit manner, the practical principle of their indepen- 
dence and sovereignty. It sanctions, not only the most 
unlimited exercise of religious liberty, but allows the 
Subjects of his Britannic Majesty resident in the republic 
of La Plata the public profession of every religion^ 
and the building of places of worship for that pur- 
pose. This is a great step towards toleration, and .the 
future abnegation of the false principles which still 
admit, among several nations, a state-religion invested 
with exclusive privileges. Our readers will also re- 
mark, not with astonishment, but certainly with plea- 
sure, that one of the considerations which most power- 
fully induces his Britannic Majesty to recognize the 
independence of ther epublic of La Plata, is " their irre- 
vocable resolution to separate for ever from Spain." In 
fact, nothing is more irrevocable than this resolution, . 
and the English government may rest assured that, in 
this alliance, there is nothing derogatory from its dig- 
nity, and that it is not to Spanish slaves that it ap- 



*■ See, in the section Commerce,, the treaty of ami<y, commerce 
and navigation, between his Britannic M^esty and the United Pro- 
Tincea of Rio de La Plata concluded the .3nd and ratified oa th^ 
19th 9f the month of February. 



I^IieSi in this instance, the names of brethren and free 
men. The following is the answer made by Mr. 
Parish, the English plenipotentiary, to the governor 
general of BueAos-Ayres, on receiving from hid Exc^eU 
lency the ratification of th6 treaty :-^ 

■ 

** In receiving by your Excellency the ratification of our treaty^ 
1 cannot but congiratulate your Excellency, tod all the inhabitants 
of this country, upon this event, which places you in the rank of 
the nations recognized in the world; and which is entirely owing 
to your own exertions and the liberal policy ybu have adopted. 

Sir, before Great Britain could enter into relations of this 
nature with any of the new states of America, it was necessary to 
icnow whether that state was in a situation which promised^ not 
only it^ tranquillity for the moment, but plec^es and solid based 
"for the fbture. 

/ Sir, the flattering accounts t^hich have reached his Britannic 
Majesty on these points, added to &e wish expressed, not only by 
the government, but by the people of this country in generd, to 
cultivate at all times the most friendly relations with the subjects 
of his Britannic Afeijesty, and the conviction of their irrevocable 
resolution to separate for ever from Spain, have been the conside- 
tations which have induced hii^ majesfy to take this step, and to 
make this compact with the United Provincess, sealing for ever our 
friendship by the most solemn acf . 

May heaven griant that this friendship be perpetual, and this act 
the pas^e which shall lead to the worthy recognition of the na-^* 
tion by the rest of the world!'* 

On the 18th of December the project of a funda« 
mental law relative to the Union was proposed, of" 
which the IbHawiiig are the chief articles :-^ 

«'Art I.the provinces of Rio de la Plata, assembled ia oongresdi. 
Vol. II. No- 4. K 
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renew by their deputies, in the most solemn manner, the compact 
by which they bound themselves on the throwing off the SpoEush 
yoke, and forming themselves into an independent nation, 
Q^ain declaring their resolution to do their utmost to secure their 
independence, and promote the genersd felicity. 

2. They shall henceforward be called « The United Provinces 
of South America.'' 

3« Till the promulgation of the intended constitution, the pro- 
vinces, shall be governed, in their internal affairs, by their own 
institutions. 

4. Every thing relatmg to the national independence, security, 
defence, and prosperity, the value of the coin, weights and mea- 
sures, the internal relations of the provinces with each other, and 
their foreign relations with any other government or nation, 
belongs to the congress. 

5. The congress shall make successively the necessary regula- 
tions respecting the points mentioned in the preceding article. 

6. The constitution which the congress shall sanction shall be 
offered to the consideration of the provincial legislatures, and it 
shall not be promulgated or enforced till it shall have been accept- 
ed in the form which the constitution shall determine. 

7. The ratification of the constitution by two-thirds of the inha- 
bitants of the provinces shall be sufficient for the establishment of 
the constitution in the provinces which ratify it. 

8. For the ptesent, and until the election of a national executive 
power, the government of Buenos Ayres shall be charged with it, 
with the following attributes:— 

a. To direct every thing relative to foreign affairs, the nomina- 
tion and reception of ministers, and die authorizing of those 
named. 

6. To make treaties, with the advice of its ministers and of 
three members of the congress, giving an account to the congress, 

that it may Tatify what has been done, if it approves of it. 

c. To execute and communicate to all the governments the r^ 

solutions taken by the congress. 
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d, fovvhrnrt to the consideration of the coi^ress the measures 
nrhich it shall judge advisable for the better despatch of the public 
business. 

Only part of this jm>ject had been discussed. 

The new denomination of ** The United States of South Ame- 
jriica" was rejected, and that of " United Provinces of Rio de la 
Plata" preferred." 

I 

4 

Chili, — ^We have, in different parts of our work, 
pointed out the abyss towards which the Chilians had 
been led by the adoption of a constitution founded 
on merely abstract principles, incompatible with the 
acknowledged exigencies of the republic. This constitu- 
tion has been wisely annulled, and a dictatorial provisio- 
nal power has been confided to General Freyre, whose 
liberal sentiments are sufficiently known, to justify the 
expectation, on the part of the friends of liberty, that 
the continuance of the exceptional power with which 
the state has invested him, will not be of long dura^ 
tion. The exercise of this power has already been fol- 
lowed by beneficial results. It has calmed the appre-. 
hensions, repressed the insignificant ambition, and put 
an end to the dissensions which had every where been 
produced by the captious sophistry of the constitution 
of 18*23. A considerable improvement is already per- 
ceptible in the administrative departments, as well as 
in the state of the public mind. But, before indulging 
• the hopes excited by this change, the friends of 
America should convince themselves of the un- 
equivocal return of Chili to the constitutional order, 
and that,' released from a dictatorship which cannot 
be perpetuated without danger, her conduct har- 
monizes with that of the other states of America, 
andtbat^ like them, she is worthy the blessing ©f 
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national indepetid^nce ahd civil liberty. This pe- 
tied cannot be very distant; And the xie^ constituir 
tion, now preparing by the congress recently convoked, 
will, we have no doubt, soon enable us to announce 
to our readers, that the oipmentary difTiculties which 
paralyzed the regeneration of Chili, were only one of 
those transient clouds which, almost always, obscure 
^le dawn of revolution. We shall, with a peculiar 
degree of satisfaction, fulfll thid task, because we 
?ure iu^pressed with the conviction, that Chili, Aft 
much as, and more than many others of the Americnn 
states, possesses v^ithin herself the elements of a rapid 
and great prosperity- ' 

Pafcu.-T-Pera had long attracted the observation of 
the world, by the importance of the military events of 
Which it wfts the theatre, and the results they were 
calculated to pfoduce* The moment i6, at length, 4irf 
rived when this beautiful coui|try must command uni-r 
versal attention, by the manner in which it is preparing 
^to form its internal constitution, land consolidate tile 
.structure of its independence, purchased at the e%^ 
.p^Dse of so, much blood aud bo many sfeicrifices 0f 
every description. Peace and the cHJ^yment of all 
thetr civil rights aiie, at . the sam6 tim^^ restored to 
the Peruvians, by a great man whose memory ttiust 
ever be dear and sacred to them. It is stated that 
General Bolivar, immediately after ankitfailating the last 
SpajEiish soldiers, resigned the dictatorial power, which 
he had applied to the exclusive ptipose of effectii^ 
the salv$ttioB of Peru, involving, perhaps, that of the 
whole of South America. All that he wishes to re-« 
•enre to himself is his claim to the gratitude of every 
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generous heart : a claim founded on the devoted be- 
roiam, the noble disinterestedness, and the eminent 
wisdom with which, in the discharge of the trust re- 
posed in him, he has consulted no other interest than 
that of the common cause. This event restores to 
Peru the free exercise of all her national prerogatives, 
and opens to her a new career, in which we will follow 
her step by .step, with all the attention due to interests 
of such magnitude, and to the obligations we have coft^ 
tracted towards our readers of both hemispheres, im- 
partially to communicate to them all the acts of inter* 
A41and external policy which, in our humble opinion, 
may militate for, or against the new Anierican states. 

Colombia.— There are circumstances which oc 
asionally impose the painful duty of censuring 
the conduct of our beet friends. Such is the necessity 
aoder which we are placed, at the present moment, in 
respect to the republic of Colombia, whose internal and 
external policy has, we think, for some time, deviated 
from the path within which her real interests irnpe- 
riotlsly require her to confine herself. The inde- 
:pettdence of the republic of Colombia is, unquestioa- 
aWy, tiompletely established, and her return to a state 
ofstovBiy is scarcely possible; but has her government 
already reecAved all the questions connected with her 
independence, and has it so irrevocably fixed the desti. 
pies of the country, as to allow her, to separate from 
the common cause, and avow principles of a nature un- 
accountably analogous to these which she has opposed, 

during fifteen years, and to the destruction of which 
she owes her liberty ? We cannot believe this. We 
ve, on the contrary, convinced that every measure. 
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every disposition, the tendency of which, whilst it is 
injurious to any part whatever of America, is fa^voura- 
ble to European prejudices or pretensions, is, ' not 
only an act of vanity equally ridiculous and precipi- 
tate, but also a serious fault on the part of a country 
still in a state of agitation, and which should endea- 
vour to conciliate the friendship of its neighbours, 
whose cause is identified with its- own, instead of 
flattering the superannuated pretensions of distant 
cabinets incapable of accomplishing any thipg either 
for or against it Such, however, is the nature of 
the circumstances in which the Colombian government^ 
by its contracted and injudicious policy, has just 
placed itself, in respect to the republic of Hayti, that 
it has drawn upon Colombia the disa£R&ction of a na^ 
tion on her coasts, with which she is connected by 
the same great interests, and whose alliance would be 
most valuable to her. And she has been induced 
to act thus, in order to adapt her policy to the 
principles of the Holy Alliance, and to please the 
French government, which certainly is not dis- 
posed to acknowledge much obligation toher for a 
conduct in which it perceives pnly timidity. This 
strange contradiction of principles has been noticed 
by a respectable English political writer, who has ex- 
hibited it in its real point of view, and whose opinion 
we think, it will not be irrelevant to insert. 

** We vyere not pleased the other day to observe the tone of the 
message of the Colombian vice-president to congress, respecting 
the black republic. The Haytia^s had, it seems, earnestly sought 
from Colombia a recognition of their independence, which the 
government of the latter had refused, for fear of giving offence to 
France. We think this neither politic nor generous. The Colom-* 
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bians have nothing to fear from France— or rather, they have 
neither more nor less to fear, whether they recognize Haytian in- 
dependence or not. The French government, as a part of the 
Holy Alliance, would cridi liberty in South America, if it could, 
as it would crush liberty every where else: its desire to do so is 
bounded only by its means ; but the acknowledgment of Hayti by 
Colombia would add nothing to those means. The ministers of 
Charles X. it appears^ akeady sent spies to Colombia, as well as 
to others of the new republics, for the purpose of fomenting dis- 
sensions, and finding out their weak points. Does it then become 
the Colombian authorities to abstain from doing an act of justice 
and consifltency, for fear of offending a government which is so 
conducting itself towards them ? Do they dread invasion ? The 
Holy Alliance has already abundant longing to attack them-^their. 
only security (happily an ample one) is their power of repdling 
attack. Do they apprehend injury to their oonmierce? An idle 
fear — since France is too much alive to her own interests to refuse 
commercial intercourse with Colombia, because the latter throws 
another impediment in the way of the now hopeless re-subjugation 
of her former colony. The French Bourbons may have a hanker- 
ing after their old dominion in St Domingo— they may be reluc- 
tant entirely to abandon the idea of once again re-possessing it: 
but every thing shows, not only the insanity of the project, but 
their own conviction of its desperate character. They were 
willing the other day to treat with the envoys of President Boyer 
kn the recognition of Hayti, on condition of a merely nominal 
supremacy being reserved to the king of France: they seemed 
anxious only Ip escape the humiliation which a formal sanction of 
** successful rebellion" would inflict on legitimate pnde. 

Though we cannot however see the smallest injury or even 
danger to Colombia from a recognition on her part of Haytian in- 
dependence, we feel strongly the beneficial importance of such a 
step to the black republic. It would have put an end to any re- 
maining hopes of re-conquest that may be entertained in France; 
it would have raised Hayti in national rank ; it would have led the 



iffay to a 19c0 recogbition on the part of o(faer coinmercial vAikm^i 
it ' would haye greatly tended to restore ci^nfidence and tranquillity 
to the free blacks, who now are in a state of uneasiness and active 
martial preparation. And would not the doing all this have been 
both honourable and useful toColombia herself? Nationsfind their 
accountingoodcharaoter, as well as individuals. Tosetthewoiid 
a noUe example by an act of generosity and spirit, may redound 
lo the profit as well as to the honour of a state. By the proposed 
i:dcpgnition, Colombia would have gaiiied respect froin both hex' 
friaids and^enaes: even the French Ultras would have beeii in-^ 
oUned to treat her with greater consideration. She wouUhatvef 
obtained the warm giatitude of the Haytiam, and secured ibs 
hating advantage of dietr ooonnerctal prefer^ce. We see whal 
joy the adtoowledgment c^ their independence by England hasi 
diffused among the Colombians themselves, though it had long 
been certain that it was coming, and thoi^ the United States had 
the bendit of setting the exam^de. But how much greater vfOtM 
be the effect of a first recognition upon a pec^le unjusdy con-' 
temned and neglected as the Haytians have been, — a people shut 
as it were out of the pale of nations, not by insignificance or bar-' 
barisra, but by a most galling prejudice ? 

If however Colombia isio blame fin- adopting the suggestions 
of narrow-minded timidity, in preference to a consistent, spirited/ 
and respoctable; policy, there are other countries which have hoC 
even ihe excuse she pots forth. England and the United Sta^ am 
above^ fear of the oSmce France inigfat take at an act jttstifierf 
by notorious circumstances, due to their own character, and cxm^^ 
dacive to their interests* On the {»inctpie professed by both-^ 
that of reganHog actual independaice as a sufficient ground fef 
recognition — the acknowledgment should have be«i made years 
ago, before Colombia or Mexico had attempted that separatiori 
from the mother-country which we have now formally admitted' 
as complete and final. Nor can any dread of the effect of an open' 
treaty with the emancipated n^mes upon the minds of their en-' 
slaved brethren in our colonies, be admitted as a reason agmnst 
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ifelku^ OOB* The wretehed slaved already knew of the indepes^ 
l!ent existence mi prosperity of the Uack republic near them ; 
tod whefhet ure enter into formal comntefciiQ i^elatidns mth thfe 
latter qpr not^ the effect of the cctnti^ With th^ir oyirn dcmditiony ilk 
tespectio personal freedom and happiness (Which is aU they can 
he supposed to thiz^k of) is neither increased nor diminidied. The 
Imenli^tened Africans in <Mr West India islands baniiot under^ 
ttand the nieeties of diplcMoiatic etiquette ; it would be difficult t6 
^Oj^aiil to thetn how .the residence of a British Consul or Enroy 
at IVt-au^Prince strengthened the securities of iiie Hc^an slate; 
but even if they could understand it, such an evidence of liberality 
<Mi the part of the whites toWard^ the negro race, would surely tend 
to soothe leather than to irritate their minds ; their esprit de ^orps 
Would be flattered; tiiey would feeil the same sort df gratification 
Whkh a poor biish catholic would derive tifom the return of a rich 
one fo paiiiament, after the repeal of the laW of exclusion — ^the 
Mnse of belonging to a degraded easie would be mitigated. 

** It is now sixteen years since the French were expelled from 
Bayti, af^ a succesaon of sanguinary and devastating wara he» 
tween them and the blacks, which had endm^ from the com- 
floenoement of the French revolution. In these sixteen yeais^ 
** the Haytians have made a progress in civilization and intellec- 
tQBl improv^nent, nearly, if not altogether, unparalleled in die 
hbtofy of the world.'* Such are the words of a report made by 
its committee to asociety in the United States called the ^* Ameri- 
can Convention for the Abolition of the Slavery and the Improve- 
Idieni of the African Race;" a report which contains many inter*-" 
esting fisbcts in support of this cheering view. Public free schools ' 
are establisbedin the island, to a greater extent, as compared with 
the wants of the population, than in European countries. The 
ability with which the journals are edited, we have before remark- 
ed upon in the Examiner : some editors in the United States (w^ 
ksm by the report just quoted) refused at one lime to believe that 
tint real writers of tht Kbytian papers could be the negroes who 

Voun. J^o.4. -t 
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wore the ostensible ones; but the fact has beBi established Xif^^ 
satisfactoiy evidence. The rate at which the population has in- 
creased is very remarkable, and supplies the most conclusive pvoof 
of internal prosperity and the c6mfortable condition of the people. 
In 1790, the number of blacks and whites together, in both the 
Spanish and French districts, was, by a high estimate, ^65,000 
in 1824, according to thet>fficial census, it was 935,335 ; giving 
an increase of very near 50 per cent in the spaCis of thirty-Qve 
ye^rs, seventeen or eighteen of which were passed amid the most 
horrible civil wars. Tlus progress will appear the more import* 
ant, when we recollect that the enslaved population in. t)ie British 
colonies, taken altogether, is annually decreasing. The state of 
the labouring class in Hayti is perhaps a better test than any other 
circumstance, of the happy and flourishing condition of the repub- 
lie. ^' Trying the condition of the Haytians by this test" (says 
the American Report already referred to) ** it would appear de- 
cidedly better than that of the people of any European nation;, 
and the citizens of the United States would be able to boast of no 
striking predominance. . The wages of labourers in the Haytian 
seaports are one dollar per day; and the price of provisions nearly ~ 
the same as in our own ports." The industry of the emancipated 
negroes is apparent from the rapid increase and very considerable 
amount of their exports and their commerce. . After abundantly^ 
supplying its inhabitants with provisions of all kinds, Hayti in 
1822 exported coffee, sugar, and cotton, to the value of more than 
two millions sterling ; imported to the amount of nearly three mil- 
lions ; and levied 678,000/. in custom duties upon the impoits 
and exports. The arguers for the perpetuation of negio slavay^ 
in our West India islands have always relied mainly on the^ pre- 
tended fact, that emancipated blacks would never support them- 
selves by their labour: — that pretence (like the equally absurd- 
one, that the free negroes would never even maintain their, 
numbers without importation!) — is now annihilated. The Hay*' 
ti^ns have vindicated the character and capabilities of the African • 
race, in a manner which has sujrpassed the anticipations of their 
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itAdk sanguine advocaties among the' whites/ and which liistory will 
4%itaiiil J record as astonishing^ even in comparison with the pro- 
-gress of other nations. 

** On the first day of the present session of pariiament^ Mr* 
Brongfriun very pn^^erly noticed the non-recognition of Haytian 
-independence^ in connection with the ministerial self-glorifyings 
in r^ardto the acknowledgment of the South American republics. 
Ministers how^ever carefully avoided the topic : what indeed can 
they say, in the midst of their treaties with Colombia, Buenos 
Ayres, &c. founded expressly on the principle of actual indepen- 
dence ? There is one thing in particular which ought to inspire 
the British govemmenty and the British people, with the kindest 
feelings towards the Haytians* It is, that with all their opportu- 
nities, and their natural sympathies with their enslaved brethren, 
they have never once attempted to disturb die tranquillity of our 
West India islands, nor given the slaves the slightest reason to 
expect their support or countenance in any attempt to throw Off 
the yoke. 

" We conclude this article with a summary of the most recent 
intelligence from Jlayti : it is not a little gratifying, that almost 
every successive arrival from that island brings further eorrobora- 
'tion of the truth of the strongest representations which have been 
m^e of the prosperity of^the people, and the admirable policy of 
their government :-^ 

** By letteis fiom Port^au-PriAce, we learn that the emigrants 
who had arrived there fT9m the United l^tates have been not only 
• well received by the government, but that every facility has been 
afforded by the native inhabitants. As most of the emigrants are 
of the protestant faith, it was feared at first by the president, that 
there would be some difficulty in inducing the Haytians to asso- 
oate cordially with them. This fear, however, was vain : every 
where the most tolerant spirit is evinced. General Borgelia, at 
, the last anniversary of Haytian independence, strongly recom- 
mended this line of conduct, observing that the emigrants, although 
: professing another creed, were children of the same father, whom 



they worshipped with equal fervour but wid» tfiffnenl ritopv 
Geneiftl loginacy the seor^taiy of ttie prendent, a ni^n of i^oui^ 
lias recently commenceda literary and politieal yfoAit called h$ 
Fropagateur Haytien^ wUch is wriltlien in a 9tyle that would not 
disgrace the moBt enlightened mail ii^ Europe, Theag^eolsoftbiP 
Mining and Trading St Domingo Company bad ainved at Portn 
fiu-Plrince from England} and had been favoursd)ly received.'* 

As we have already indulged the expression of cet)" 
sure, we may, perhaps, as well exhaust what we have 
to say on this subject ; for we are not very fond of 
being often obliged to distribute blame to men t6 
whom we have offered, and to whom we certainly 
shall, on many occasions continue to offer the tri- 
bute of well-deserved praise. Whjr WJ^s nqt Co- 
lonel Infante punished, three months ago, for the 
horrible murder of Lieutenant Perdomo, whom be 
Ifctrociously assassinated, on the 33rd of July )9^t? 
Why was not punishment also inflicted on the ex-pre^ 
sident of the high court martial, who so audaciously 
prevaricated in the exercise of bis functionp^ and coQh 
mitted such an abuse pf power a9 to protect guilt 
against the operation pf the laws? W^iat, in dio^t,. cai^ 
be the motives which, before the eyes of the govern- 
ment and national congress, paralyze justice, secure 
' impunity to a manifest crime, and openly insult public 
morals? The following is the statement which the 
(Jonstitutional of Bogota gives of that affair:— 

** The result of all this is, that on the 2ad of July last year, die 
horrible murder pf Lieut Perdomo was couimitted ; the people 
unanimously on the following morning accused Colonel Infante 
as the murderer ; but the enemies of order and the respect due to 
the laws, said that nothing would bexloiie to the colonel; diat 



ll»9re !iere n^ bins fer liiiD ; aod some cbyi after tihei^ribdjonwsii 
general tbalb he would g^.quit of it, becauie Pr» Fena tiad openly 
deplaied himself h]» protector. 

** The true friends of the lepul^Uc contradicted these repoTt^,^^ 
injurious to the consQlidation of our system, to the honour of the 
nation in general, c^the field-officers composing the court-martial 
which was to judge the criminal, and of the first court of justice in 
the nation, which was to examine the sentence. Nevertheless, 
one man alone continues to act in defiance of public opinion, of a 
highly respectable portion of the army, of the first court of justice 

• 

in the republic of which he himself is a member, and of the 
existing laws ; and the reports which appeared absurd five montihs 
ago, if they have not been actually realized, have done us almost 
all the harm they could in the eyes of the nations who are ob« 
serving us. We bc^ that congress will, however, as soon as po^ 
pible, remove ^tirely the cause of this most intoleiaUe state of 
iKmimonf" 

'Another observation, and, for the present, we release 
the Colombian government from our censure : the foU 
lowing has been applied to it, by one of our cotem-* 
porariep, whose opinion we certainly adopt on this 
subject : — Complaints are made in Bogota of erroneous 
pinciples having been adopted in the formation of the 
customs' tariff of Colombia, as well as of certain ag- 
gravations, which the system has received from the 
inanner in which it is executed. The first objection 
stated is, that the import duties have been fixed too 
high ; and from this fact the English reader will be 
at no loss to draw the necessary inferences-^that a 
considerable check has been given to legal importa-* 
tion, and a proportional bounty offered to the smug-- 
,gler. Another source of dissatisfaction has been, 
.^hs^t the ?cale according to which the value of the 
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.'goods 18 estimated is incorrectly drawn np^ The va« 
Illations, by what we can gather, are permanent, instead 
of being adjusted to the fluctuations of the market, and 
to the incessant shifting in the price of goods ; as, for 
instance, cotton goods imported, and subject by law to 
an ad valorem duty of 17J per cent, are valued so 
high by the Colombian officers, as to extract from the 
importer a duty of 27 or 28 per cent., to the enormous 
injury of the British manufacturer, of the merchant, 
and of the Colombian consumer himself, whose com- 
forts experience a corresponding diminution from the 
superadded^ price. The motive to this official over- 
xbar^re is manifestly a paternal care of the revenue; and, 
.indeed, we suspect that it would be quite impossible 
to teach the custom-house officers as a body, any miore 
enlightened method of promoting the public good. But 
if low duties are, as they have proved themselves, the 
most liberal feeders of the national finance, undoubtedly 
this custom-house expedient for building one high tax 
upon another, must have a fearful tendency in the 
opposite direction. It appears from the Bogota state- 
ments, that smuggling is the only trade which has pro- 
fited much by these unfortunate practices of the Co- 
lombian customs, and that the receipts into the trea- 
sury are, for the same reason, deplorably out of com- 
parison with the magnitude of the duties. Such a 
consequence could never have befen meditated by the 
congress of Colombia, nor by the government * The 
evil, too, is the more to be lamented, because the bulk 
of the revenue in that country is derived from taxes on 
importation. 
^ With respect to the other charge hinted at above, 
wc mean the bona Jidt adoption of the ad tahrem 
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ficii^le, estimated by the actual price of the article, and 
not by the exacting spirit of the Custom-house, there 
is on the face of it this objection, viz. the possibility 
that the merchant might underrate the cost, for the sake 
of a fraudulent reduction of .the duty. The remedy 
would, on the other hand, be pimple enough ; namely, 
giving an option to the Custom-house to take the goods 
at the merchant's valuation, paying him 10 per cent, 
over, as profits of trade. This, with a general reduc- 
tion'^of duties, it is conceived, would be a sufficient 
guarantee against fraud, a queller of smuggling, an 
encouragement to fair and open commerce, and an im« 
mediate stimulant to the revenue. If, as we once 
already observed, the government of Old Spain, or the 
revenue department of Old France, had been concern- 
ed, we should have despaired of convincing their reason 
or prevailing over their inveteracy on questions like 
this. But infant republics, if they labour under some 
of the disadvantages belonging to another kind of in- 
fancy, haye at least its freedom from prejudice to re- 
deem them. 

Let us, however, hope that these deviations will not 
pass into a system, and that the republic of Colombia, 
which owes its liberty to the valour of* Bolivar, will 
also be indebted to the eminent wisdom of this great 
man for the blessing of being brought back within the 
sphere of its natural connexions. It is impossible that 
the friend, the liberator of the Americans, the ipaa 
whose heroism in battle is equalled only by his patrio- 
tism, and by the prudence which he displays in coun- 
cils, should be deceived respecting the nature and se- 
rious importance of the situation in which his country 
would tbe placed, if it persisted in the ungenerous, and 
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completely anti^American policy, to which, we ^' 
mit, it has made only one concession ; bat which, 
however, is one concession too much, and involving a 
capital fault Woe to any one of the new American 
i^tates, in which such a system should prevail ! it would 
be nothing less than an introduction to its return to 
slavery. 

The plan of the Colombian Colonization Society hm 
Qow been made public. It appears that a law passed 
the congress of that republic on the 11th June, 18S3, 
investing the government with authority to dispose 
of lands, and grant privileged for the purpose of 
facilitating emigration. Under this law, two grants 
of land have been made, in different districts of Co- 
lombia, of which the association has become pos* 
sessed, amounting to upwards of a million of English 
acres. By the same law, and for the same purpose^ 
various privileges are conferred on persons coming out 
as settlers, the principal of which are exemptions from 
contributions and tithes during six years, and from 
export duties on the produce raised by them for the 
same period. I'he association also extends its vie\vs to 
the formation of roads, and other objects not imn^e-^ 
diately connected with colonization. Whatever the 
issue of it may be as a mere medium for the employ- 
ment of capital, it is evident that the undertaking, if 
judiciously conducted, will be productive of great 
benefits to Colombia, and tend to advance with an ac- 
celerated pace the prosperity of this rising country. 
Care has been taken to provide that the settlers shall 
not be molested on the score of religious belief. 

• GuA7iMALA.~Tbe republic of Guatim^Uis ^tacU 
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irig its independence and liberty without opposition^ 
violence or troubles. In our preceding Number, we 
entered into the particulars of the wise and liberal mea- 
sures adopted by the government, to facilitate the colo- 
nization of foreigners in the territory of the republic. 
We have now nothing to add to what we then said upon 
the administration of this country. The first congress 
was itistalled the 5th April, in the midst 6f festivities 
and public acclamations. We will communicate the 
particulars of the subsequent acts of this congress. 

MKX.ic6.-i-?fothing conveys a more instructive 
lesson to the other South American states, than the acts 
thdt mdvk esidh step by which Mexico advances in her 
political regetietatiori. Their simple eloquence, iiide- 
pendent of the influence of rhetoric, imparts td them a 
more poWerful meaning, betause they are followed by 
an immediate application to the welfare of the citisiSens. 
This country, which is one of the ancient Spanish pos- 
sessions whose form of government bits undergone the 
greatest number of vicissitudes, is now iii a stitte of per- 
feet tranquillity. The vs^hole population evince a 
sincere attachment to the present order of things, and 
a determination to oppose every attempt to effect a 
change. On their part, the government and congress 
are applying, with unremitting energy, to the formation 
of good laws founded upon the new federal constitu- 
tion, which appears, in every respect, adapted to the 
views, the rights, and the exigencies of the Mexican 
people. 

The debates of congress, on questions of the highest 
importance, exhibit the most luminous developments. 
Vol. II. No. 4- m 
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and a profound knowledge in political and economical . 
science ; and we are informed that many of the mem- 
bers distinguish themselves in extemporaneous speaking, 
and frequently excite astonishment by their erudition 
and eloquence. But what principally characterijses the 
acts both of the congress and executive power, is, jus- 
tice, prudence, and moderation. Some of their most 
remarkable measures deserve to be mentioned. One 
relates to the exportation of gold and silver, which, 
some months past, a member of the congress proposed 
to prohibit, lest the country should be exhausted of 
these precious metals. A commission was appointed to 
examine this last question, and, according to the report, 
the proposition was rejected : but this report is so re- 
plete with excellent reasoning, that we insert an ex- 
tract from it, to enable our readers to form an opinion 
of the administrative knowledge of the Mexican legisla- 
tive assembly. 

....^. ..." A duty imposed on the exportation of the precious 
metals can," observe the commissioners, " have but one or t^o 
objects ; that of increasing the revenue of the state, or that of pre-* 
venting the exportation of its metals. The precious metals cannot 
be given to foreigners for nothing : they must be paid for by the 
produce of the manufactures of their country. The price of 
foreign merchandise is reduced, as much as possible, by competi- 
tion. Still, however, the foreign merchant cannot sell with loss. 
If, therefore, the articles which he takes, in exchange for his 
goods^ are subjected to duties which raise their price, he is obliged 
.to raise that also of his goods : he has then no other alternative but 
that of relinquishing commerce : and in no case, would the trea- 
sure of the Mexican people gain by imposing duties on gold aod 
silver." 
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** I^ tts su{^)06e, on the odier hand, tfaatthese duti^ 
in order to pretent the exportation: what advants^ would 

.Menco.gaiQ? Gold and silvar would lose their value. A bushel 
of wheat is as valuable when it costs only 8 francs, as when it costs 
16 or 18« What benefit would there be in proposing a law which 
would occasion this measure of wheat to be represented by 15 or 
18 francs, instead of 8 ? Besides which, a great abimdance of 
silver would be useless to a country ; it would injure its foreign 
trade: for silver, having litde value, in the estimation of the nation, 
it would sell its produce at a low price in the foreign markets. In 
short, it would be as absurd to prevent the exportation of silver 
from Mexico, as to prevent the exportation of sugar from the 
Indies, and that of tobacco from the United States. In addition to 

'Hus, the loans contracted with foreign capitalists are founded upon 
the assurances we have given them that no obstacles should be 
opposed, to the exportation of the metals extracted ttom out 
mines,". 

On the 17th March, the members of the supreme 
court of justice took the official oath, which was ad- 
ministered by the president of the republic, in the 
most solemn manner. 

On the day before, an editor, indicted for seditious 
publications, was acquitted by the jury. " This," 
says the Sun of Mexico, of the 19th April, " is one of 
the triumphs of public opinion, which dearly prove 
the advances which are making," 

The great subject of the liberty of the press was 
under consideration, in the house of representatives. 

The news of the British recognition of Mexican in- 
dependence was received every where in the republic 
with extraordinary exultation. It was the subject 
of mutual addresses between the president and con- 
gress, and of congratulation to the latter from variQus 
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state legislature; a day was set apart for natibfial 
rejoicing in reference to it, and it appears to have been 
generally considered as the complete guarantee of all 
interests. 

Mr. Ward, the bearer of the British recognition, 
arrived at Vera Cruz, bringing full powers to conclude 
a treaty of commerce, as commissioner associated with 
Mr. Morjer; and the secretary of foreign affairs and 
treasury, has been appointed, by the president to nego- 
tiate with them a treaty of commerce between Gre?^t 
Britain ftnd Mexico, 

We observe also, with much pleasure, a, petition to 
the general congress, signed by thirty-j5ve of the prin?- 
cipal niercantil^ houses pf th^ Mexican capital, against 
the high rates of the customs. It is an able paper, fu^ 
of sound principles and reasoning adverse to the syste^i 
of restrictions and prohibitions. We learn that the 
government is likely to revise and modify the tariflf 
upon a more liberal and productive schenie of policy. 

United STAT^s.-r-Our readers already know what 
a degree of angry discussion the election of the chief 
magistrate pf the United States, has excited between 
the friends of the successful and the partisans of the 
disappointed candidate. We are far from thinking 
like those who regard the election of John Quincy 
Adams as a nationat calamity, nor as an outrage to a 
majority of t;he Arnerican people. We shall not in- 
dulge in any useless reflexions upon the expression of 
indignant feeling which has been elicited, from that 
circumstance, on the part of those who were opposed! 
to John Quincy Adams ; but we are confident that the 
well known firmness, discretion, and wisdom of that 



«iatesfndD, peffectiy qu&lify him for. the folfilinent of 
tbe important duty which is imposed on him by the 
confidence of his fellow-citizens. 

The following is the judieious address of Mr. Adams 
to the committee appointed to communicate to him his 
elevation to the presidential chair. 

Gentlemen, — In receiving this testimonial from the represen- 
tatives of the people and states of this union, I am. deeply sensible 
of Ae circumstances under which it has 'been ^ given. All lAy 
predecessors in the high station to which the favour of the house 
now calls me, have been honoured with majorities of the electo- 
ral voices in their primary colleges, it has been my fortune to 
be placed, by the divisions of sentiment prevailii^ amon^ our 
countrymen on this occasion, in competition, friendly and ho- 
nourable, with three of n^ fellow-citizens, all justly enjoying, in 
eminent degrees, the public favour; and of whose worth, talents, 
and services, no one entertains a higher and more respectful sense 
^han myself. The names of two of them were, in the fulfilment 
of the provisions of the constitution, presented to the selection of 
ihe house^ in concurrence with my own — ^names closely associated 
with the glory of the nation, and one of them further recom-r 
piended by a larger minority of the primary electoral suffrages 
^han mine. 

hi this state of things, could my refusal to accept the trust thus 
delegated to me give an immediate opportunity to the people to 
form and to express, with a nearer approach to unanimity, the ob« 
ject of their preference, I should not hesitate to decline the ac- 
ceptance of this eminent chaige, and to submit the decision of 
this momentous question again to their determination. But the 
constitution itself has not so disposed of the contingency which 
would arise in the event of my refusal ; I shall, therefore, repair 
to the post assigned me by the call of my country, signified 
through her constitutional organs— oppressed with the magnitude 
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bt tbe tuk before me; bfut cheered with the hope of that geiie- 
toiA Support from my fellow-citizHis which, in die vicitti- 
tildes of a life devoted to their aerme, haa never ftiled to sustain 
me-roonfideiit in ^ trust, thai the wiackmi of the legislative 
councils will guide and direct me in the path of my official dutjr ; 
and relying, above all, upon the superintendii^ providence of that 
Being *in whose hand our breath is, and whose are all our ways.* 
Gentlemen, I pray you to make acceptable to the house the as* 
auianee of my profomui gi^tittKle for their confidence, and to ae* 
cept yoursdves my thanks for the friendly terms in which you 
have communicated to me dieir decision. 



John Quitrcy Adams.'* 

Washington, Feb. 10. 
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[The abundance of matter obHget«t to conAiie our mQitary tectionlo 
the Bulletin ot the preaent war. The coatinaation of the hiatorical 
part will appear in o|ir next Numbeir.] 



BUhhVWi OF THE PRESENT WAB. 

This Bulletin of the present war is probably the last 
we shall give to our readers. Human blood has 
ceased to flow in the cause of American independence ; 
and the issue of the great struggle, which was to decide 
whether the world should be eternally doomed to the 
despotism of tyranny, or whether the moment is, at 
length, arrived, when it is to be governed by the in- 
fluence of justice and liberty, is such as was foreseen^ 
and such as must certainly have been desired by alt 
good men. The ©th of December, the Spanish power 
ceased to exist in America. The plains of Guaman- 
quilla have witnessed the complete destruction of that 
colossus of pride which, for three centuries, oppressed 
the New World ; and the empires of the Incas and 
Montezuma are now as free from the Spanish yoke, as 
they were at the period before Cortez and Pizarro ap- 
proached their shores. 

In this glorious day, which will decide the fate of a 
thousand future generations, the lU>erating army, com- 
manded by General Sucre, annihilated all that remained 
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of those Castilian warriors who, as we have alfeauly 
said, were worthy to defend a nobler cause. This 
army has completed the last monument requisite to 
commemorate the glory and liberty of the Americans* 
Soon the brave men who compose it will return to the 
l)osom of their families ; and, after having, by their 
heroism, acquired the esteem of the world, we have 
no doubt that tbey will confer a still more valuable 
benefit, by setting the example of the civil virtues. 

The American governments should certainly not 
be too precipitate in disbanding their armies : their 
liberty, still in its infancy, requires to be consolidated, 
and must be protected by a state of defence suffi- 
ciently powerful to awe its enemies, and even to ex- 
clude the hope of ever again disturbing it These 
governments should, however, consider that, in a time^ 
of peace, great standing armies are a political contra-, 
diction in a republic which ought to contain the great- 
est nunxber of citizens, and the least possible nupber • 
of soldiers, and thct nothing but imperious- necessity 
can justify the existence of such armies. 

Among all the accounts published respecting the 
battle of Ayacucho we have selected two which appear 
to us the most calculated, one to authenticate this me- 
morable event, and the other to give a correct state- 
ment of all the. circumstances connected with it. We 
here present Ihem to our readers. 

REPtfBLfC OF -PHRV. 
MINISTRY OF WAR AND iiARTT^^ 

Lima, Veeember IS, 1S24. 

TO THE IHTBNDANT AliD COMMANDANT C^ENERAL OF PANAMA. ' ' 

t « It is extremely satisfectQry to me^ to apprise you, by order of 
his Excellency the Liberator, charged with the dictatoiial power. 
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tiu^ fit die hour of 5 o^clock in the evenmg various de&pabdbeB 
have been received, and among them one from General Santa 
CruZy confirming the complete rout of the Spanish army on the 
9th instant at Guamanquilla. The Viceroy }^ Sema, and 
Generab Canterac and Valdez, have been taken prisqners, the 
first being seriously wounded ; the second (Canterac) having suc- 
ceeded him in the command, capitulated to the Commander-in- 
Chief, General Sucre, and in consequence gave orders to the go- 
vernor of Callao to place the forts at the disposal of his Excel- 
lency the Liberator, and to the other Spanish Chiefe on all sides 
to submit to the general. Lieut Colonel Medina, Aid-de-Camp 
of his Excellency, who carried the despatches of General Sucre, 
the capitulations and the orders of General Canterac, was attacked 
and killed on his journey by some rebels ; but the moment I re- 
ceive them I will transmit them to you. These flattering and ex- 
traordinaiy successes, his Excellency the Liberator orders me to 
teU you, release our intimate ally, the republic of Colombia, fix>m 
any new sacrifices to assist the republic in the war which, till the 
'Qth instant, it carried on with the Spanish power in this part of 
Amarica. His Excellency considers quite sufficient the four 
thousand men of the expedition from Panama to secure the inde- 
pendence and liberty of Peru. Colombia remains as free from 
the occupations which she had in the south as Peru obliged for 
the assistance which she has received fVom her in the melancholy 
epoch of her calamities. In consequence, bis Excellency the Li- 
berator commands me to say, that if you have any reinforcements 
to send to Peru, or you should in future receive any for that pur- 
pose, you are to hold diem at the disposal of the government of 
Colombia, in order to determine what shall be done with them, as 
existing circumstances reniler such reinforcements unnecessary. 

I am your obedient servant, 
T, Db Heres,'* 

The following is a letter from General Millo, an 
Voir. Ih No. 4. N 
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English officer in the Colombian service, who held a 
command in the great battle of Ayacucho, in which 
be highly di8tinguishe4 himself, to a friend in Lima:-- 

Quenoa, foar leag^ues north of Guamangpa, Dec. U, 1824. 

p. 

" I have written you long letters from Challunca, Marmara, 
phenchegues, Andegueylas, and Uripa.' If those letters reacb 
you, you will be in possession of most of the particulars of the 
movements of our army up to the end of last month, and of the 
error we committed after the 9fFair of Junin, by not rapidly fol- 
lowing up the enemy, and destroying Canterac^s force before .Val- 
dez could have, joined him from Potosi, Yftu will al90 leam of 
our retrograde ^^ovem^nt from Lqmbrama to Uri^^t and of the 
confusion and sudden phange of ^e prospects of our hopes, Mfhic|;i 
the offensive operations of tl^e royalists created amongst us, by the 
advance on Guamanga. ^s soon a^ the viceroy ascertained that 
we had not commenced a Sianta Cruz retreat, ai^d knew our posi- 
. tion, fearing that we might direct our course to Cusco, he counter- 
marched from the vi9inity of Guan^anga toward Andegueylas, and 
both armies met zX the bridge of Begucos, as I stated in my las^ 
la Sema tbot^ht to entrap us in the valley of Pomocochas, for 
which purpose he mcived a few leagues to his right, that we might 
descend the quebrada, where he intended to attack uSj but, luckily 
he could not effect his purpose^ 

« We arrived at Malara (six Jeagues fron(i Uripa) before the enem^% 
and offered him battle on eq^ual terms ; but La Sema determined 
to play the sure game, and convinced he could destroy us without 
risking a general action, declined attacking us, and continued his 
advance, out-flanking our right, or ^her lefl, when retreating. 
We pursued ouy retrograde movement on the 3d, and on that very 
evening were attacked, under very disadvantageous circumstances, 
whilst defiling down a quebrada two leagues to the northward of 
Malara. We lost, in this affair, the general depot, our field pieces, 
nearly all the baggage of the army, and about five hundred killed. 
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^roOiKled, an^ niissing, whilst the casualties df the royalists did 
not exceed thirty. 

** This blow naturally created a damp upon the spirits of our 
troops, and what still increased our uneasiness, was certain infor« 
mation received that La Sema did not brii^ with him less than tea 
thousand effective troops. We continued to Ml back on this plain^ 
the enemy always on our left flank, and taking daily many jpri- 
sonars, and much baggage. Battle was again ofibred him in Cau^ 
giUo, but he a second time declined it; Our situation became 
more desperate every day ; the Peruvians had b^un to desert ; 
and our cavalry tired and disgusted at being obliged to walk OH 
foot, having lost their horses. Th^ mules, de marcha, had aU 
been lost, or taken by the enemy, and not a horse-shoe or nail 
were to be had for love or money. Oui* army being arrived at 
this [dace, the enenly placed himself in Guamanguilla, two 
leagues to the northward, and thus completely dut off out further 
retreat, even were we in a state to continue it The aspect of our 
affairs became gloomy in the extreme; We could nbt have exist- 
ed six days in this position, for want of provisions; and either to 
have moved on the enemy, or to have counter-marched towafds 
Andeguaylas or Guamanga, would have been certain perdition. 
The enemy was confident of our destruction. He had sent strong 
detachments towards Marco, • Mayoe, and other directions, to cut 
and desttoy the bridges and roads to prevent the escape of a single 
individual. The Indians of Huanta, Huancabilica, Churcheros» 
and neighbouring towns, had all risen against us, and daily ac« 
eounts being received of their having assassinated our stragglers 
and small detachments, sometimes it was impossible to procure a 
guide. The niorak of our troops, also, began most perceptibly to 
relax, and many deserted to the enemy ; disagreeable news was 
received from the coast, as well as that one thousand five hundred 
royalists were on their march from Cusco, to reinfoqpe La Senuu 
In fact, every thing indicated our ruin ; neither was it likely that 
generalship would save usi 

*• Under these critical circumstance?, the royalists, flushed with 
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their st^riority, attacked us, certain of success. Our poa^odr 
was a plain of about two miles* circumference, and in our rear, a 
gradual descent to a vast qwlyrctda. La Sema and Canterac, ndth 
two divisions, advanced in our front, descended' the hill, whilst 
Valdez, with two squadrons and four battalions, attacked our left. 
The loyalists were attacked on all sides, nearly at the same mo* 
ment, in the most gallant manner, and greatest possiUe order, and 
after one hour and twenty minutes liiard, very hard, fighting, were 
completely routed — the vit^eroy wounded and taken prisoner. 
Canterac, Valdez, Carratala, Monet, Ferrez, and four or five more 
generals, with other officers and about five hundred or six hundred 
men, who were united after the action, with some difficulty capi- 
tulated, giving us possession of Peru, from Timsbay to Desagua* 
dero. Ten pieces of artillery were taken from the enemy during' 
the action. We had but one mi^rable four-pounder to return 
their fire. Our cavaliy behaved nobly-^that of Colombia ad- 
vanced in the intervals formed by our cokunns of in&ntry on the 
right, and that of Peru charged, and routed two battalions of Val* 
dez* van, which had reached the plain on which we had formed, 
and actually begaa to fiank our right All, and every body,' 

behaved well. General Cordoba, a youth of twenty-five, with 
his divison, stood the brunt, and indeed, it may be said, decided 
the action. He was most justly made a general of division on the. 
field of battle. I charged at the head of the hussars of Junin, 
and repulsed Valdez, who at first had driven back our infiu&tiy* 
The hussars advanced in the most gallant manner, and their good 
conduct has drawn forth unlimited praise firom the general-oiii-* 
. chief, and the whole army. . 

•^* The enen^ broughtinto the field seven thousand two hundred 
Bifantry and one thousand three hundred cavalry, whilst our dis- 
posable force CNoly amounted to five thousand six. hundred and 
tweniy-sevenj^ including bne thousand cavalry. Snce leavii^ 
i^^eylEO our effective force ha^ decreased one thousand two 
hundred men. The royalist army was composed of excdleol 
men,, well clothed, and weU equipped; their mortUe, &r .from 
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beii^ bad, wa& the revei^e ; and General Valdez has assured rac 
there were only eight hundred recruits. The battle, fought near 
Quenoa^ is called Ayacuqho {reucon de los rmLertos)^ because that 
is the name of the pampa where it took place, and is not more 
than a quarter of a mile from the village. Without doubt, it is 
the most glorious, the most important, and the most military action 
ever fought in South America. Had the Spaniards gained it, die 
struggle in Peru for independence must have been protracted for 
years and years to come ; and even Chili and Colombia would 
have trembled for their safety. La Sema, Canterac, ^d Valdez, 
deserve great credit for having brought their troops to such a de- 
gree of perfection. Their cavalry, in equipment and discipline, 
is, perhaps, little inferior to the British, and that is saying all thai 
is possible that can be said in their favour. The viceroy, Valdez, 
Canterac, Monet, Garcia, Comba, and several others, are anxiouar 
to return to Europe. Olaneta styles himself general efujefe del 
ewerdto real en Peru. . He may have from three thousand to four 
thousand ti^en. Unless we take active measures against him a| 
once, he may yet cause much trouble: probably upwards of one 
thpijsand of Canterac*s di^>eraof may ignite with him, . if they be\ 

not pursued." 
• 
" In consequence of the treaty concluded betweenXa 

Serna and Sucre at Ayacucho, an officer M^as sent witb 

a flag of truce, to summon the fortress of Callao, but 

Vas not admitted beyond the out-posts of the Spanish 

force ; and General {lodil, w ho commanded in th^ 

place, refused to receive any propositions for a eur-' 

tender. By command of the president Bolivar, the 

conditeigsioner of the government and of the Spanish; 

army which capitulated at Ayacucho, then repaired o» 

board his majesty '^s ship Cambridge, which rast anchor 

out of the reach of camion-shot from Callao. The 

commander. Captain Maling, afforded every facility 

fot this negotiation, and forwarded a note tothegCH 
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vernor of Callao, explaining the nature of the proppsi-' 
tions about to be made to him, and offering his ship 
for carrying on the conferences, if Rodil choose to send 
commissioners on board. The reply of the govefnoi* 
was a refusal of all mediation j he even expressed a 
doubt of the events of Ayacucho, and added a strong 
protest that he would never admit communications, 
under cover of a flag of truce, from the enemies of 
his king. Tliere remaining no longer any hope of a 
successful issue, the Cambridge sailed out of the har- 
bour, apd landed the commissioners at Chorillos from 
whence they returned to Lima. 

An extraordinary Number of the Argus of Buenos 
Ayres, contains the following convention for an armis- 
tice between Olaneta and General Sucre. It had re-; 
ceived the ratification of the former, but not that of 
the Colombian general. 

' Art. 1. There shall be a suspension of hostilities during fou^ 
"months between the royal and liberating armies. 
. 2. During that time the armies shall remain in their present 
positions, one to the north, the other to the south, of the Desagua- 
dero. The line of demarcation shall be the same as that which 
has hitherto divided the two viceroyalties. 

3. Coloriel Lanza shall occupy the interior of the vallies, or 
towns of Inquisive, and their vicinity as far as Palca. If any of 
his troops shall have approached as far as Yungas, they shall re- 
tire to the point marked out, leaving the territory subject to the 
government of La Paz, as well as those other towns of that province 
and that of Cochabamba, which were not in his power before the 
events of Ayacucho. i 

4. The district of Tarapaca, which belongs to the province of 
Arequipa, shall continue under the orders of the commander of 
the royal army. 
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' 5, In order that the territory of the province ot Arequipa may 
iiot be dismembered in consequence of the foregoing article, the 
district of Apolobaihba, belonging to this province, shall be incor^ 
porated with that of • Puno. The imdersigned commissioners "shall 
be ^ liberty to retire with their property and families to Belcisa, 
in order to enable them to arrange their afiairs ; and the same pn*- 
vilege shall be acceded to any other inhabitants of the district, 

6. The period of the armistice shall be reckoned from the date 
of the ratification by General Antonio Jose Sucre* 
, 7. Should hostilities unfortunately be renewed^ the campsMgn 
shall not recommence without eight days' notice given by eithec 
party. 

8. The province of Salta is included in the suspension of hostilities 
and in the present armisticct 
Paz, Jan. 12, 18^5. 

(Signed by the Commissioners,) JosE Mendizabal b Ima9* 

Antonio de Elisalde. 

. Head quarters at La Pat, Jan. 3, IStb, 

Ratified in all its parts, Pedro Antonio pe Olaneta* 

(private CORRESPONElENCB.) 

Cadiz, April 29. 
The Zea, a corvette of the Spanish royal navy, commanded by 
M. Hull, arrived the day before yesterday from Quilca, in Peru, 
afier a voyage of one hundred and eighteen days. Captain Hull 
has landed alone, and the corvette has had no communication 
with the port : \t has orders to fire upon any boats which may 
approach within a certain distance; and the owner of the boat is 
to pay a fine of 100 francs. Two hours after his landing. Cap- 
tain Hull set out for Afadrid, with despatches for the king« Yes- 
terday arrived the| St Lawrence merchantman, in forty-seven 
days from Porto Rico : no communication is allowed with the 
port, and ihe captain has been fined )00 piasters for having com- 
municated with -a fishing-boat. Notwithstanding all these pre- 
cautions, we have, however, heard at Cadiz, that thete ar« on 



im 
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board the Zea several officers of the armies of Canteraii ahdfLa 
Sema«— that the Pezuela sailed from Quilca for Spain four days 
hefose the Zea^ hkewise with some officers of the viceroy's army 
and lasdy that the St. Francis d' Assise ship of the line, and the 
tAchilies brig, had sailed from Lima for Manilla, to endeavom* to 
check she spirit of opposition to the government of the Pemnsub 
whiph showed itself in the island. 



Madrid, Mfay &• 

An express from Cadiz that arrived on the 3d has given rise to 
a report that a vessel from the co£^ of Peru had arrived in that 
port wilh a great many officers of La Sema's army, and a dozen 
monks, who seek refuge in Spain. 

While vessels arrive in all the ports of Europe with the melaa^ 
choly recital of our irreparable disasters in Peru, and others bring 
to Cadiz the remains of our armies, it is curious to see our govern- 
ment lovidly proclaim an expedition of two regiments, fitting out 
at Corunna, to ga, it is said, to reconquer Peru, where the antiies 
of Canterac and La Sema have Med. But we must not bf de- 
ceived respecting the object of this expedition, for it is not to 
Peru, on which our ministers think no longer, but to the Havannah 
that they mean to send it, to prevent, if possible, the emancipa- 
tioQ of that rich colony. 
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HiADE AND COMMERCIAL INTELLIQBNCB. 



^ Mr, Hmkisson's Policy on the American and fFest Indian Trade. 

The two speeches of Mr. Huskisson, respecting the 
.reduction of the duties on importation, have conferred 
,a benefit which sanctions the claim of this minister to 
.the unceasing gratitude of the nation- These speeches, 
the legislative resolutions consequent upon them, and 
.those to which they will necessarily lead, exhibit a 
- new era in the existence of the first Commercial em- 
pire in the v^orld. We regret that we can give but a 
rapid sketch of these beautiful productions of political 
.wisjdom, which should . be constantly present to the 
mind of every statesman, as a model worthy hi^ imita- 
tion, and as a proof of the power with which be is in- 
vested of doing good. Mr. Huskisson, previously to 
entering upon the subject, observed that he had avaiU 
ed himself of every medium of advice and informatioa, 
.and that he was more than ever impressed with the 
^ conviction, that competition and liberty, in commercial 
relations, are.the most effectual meaus of increasing 
the national prosperity. This principle he consi- 
';dered incontrovertible, and confidently submitted it to 
•the investigation of every party interested in the sub- 
gect ; but he: earnestly recommended the removal, as 
.soon as possible, of every restraiat with which com- 
merce had, been fettered by the influeace of long est** 
blished prej^idices. As to hi^iself, (MnilmKiaftoo) he 
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declared that, if he did not propose the complete repeal 
of the duties connected with these prejudices, he was 
not influenced by the conviction of preserving any ad- 
vantage, but by the desire of averting the censure of act- 
ing with precipitation. In support of his opinion, respect- 
iD^the necessity of repealing or considerably reduciag the 
duties on importation in general, the minister observed^ 
that he was confirmed in the propriety of his system 
by his experience of the preceding year. He also ob- 
served, that the redujction of the duties on silk had pro- 
duced so good a^ effect, that the French manulac* 
turers had already evinced their fears respecting goods 
of English manufacture ; and that a considerable con- 
traband trade was then carried on from the coast 'of 
Sussex to the coast of Franc«. He, therefore, propose4 
the following reductions :— 

Indian and European cotton goods, instead of 75 per 
cent, to pay only 10 per cent. ; worsted goods, to be 
irediiced from 50 to 15 per cent. ; linen, dimity^ &c, 
from 180 per cent, to 25 per cent Mar Huskisson theli 
•proposed the reduction of a duty which he. coasidered 
liot less fatal than disgraceful to English legislation. 
•He alluded to the duty on books published in foreign 
countries, on foreign paper. He proposed that the duty 
on stitched - books should be reduced from 22d. to 6d^ 
each book, on foreign paper ; the duty on glass bottles 
from 18s. per dozen to Ss. per dozen; on all kinds ef 
glass from 80 per cent to 20 per cent. ; upon earthen- 
ware, porcelaine, and other potteries, from 75 to 12 per 
fcent As to gloves and other articles of foreign pro- 
duce, which were entirely prohibited, Mr. Huskisson 
proposed their importation, under a duty of 30 per 
cent He also proposed a great redaction upon iron. 



c<^perf pewteTj and otber foreign metallic ftubltances. 

Dlitlet «imilar to those upon iAiportatioh in genersll 

were^ aaid the tnitiidtet, a real advantage id smugglers, 

who, forSOpe^ cfent, undertook to delivet Freiich 

good^ftt Londoii^ at the same price for Which they 

thight be purchased at Paris. Should we not, said the 

liiihiiit^fy immediately abolish a system, which creates 

a species of industry contrary to the laws of the country^ 

<lestroys the morals of too numerous a class^ aa4 

wounds the commercial interest ? Such a system wan 

and would continue to be more injurious thatt benefr 

cial to the revenue, eyen if other nations should refusia 

to adopt the same measures 6f reciprocity. 

Mr. Huskisson terminated the efaumeration of thA 
duties If bich he ptoposed to repeal with that on ^ua^ 
rantine and transfBt ; and Irecommended that consuls, 
instead of an eventual suin, on arrivals, should be al- 
lowed ft fixed stipend. 

Ffbvif these considerations of detail, irela,ting nipro 
-p^Srticiiterly to Europe than to other parts of the world, 
Mr. dusklsson entered upon the great question of th« 
colonial trade; in the discussion of which he displayed 
iall the force of logical reasoning, with the ardour of 
general benevolence, and the feelings of an English*^ 
man. On a subject involving interests of so com|>Ucated 
a nature, it is impossible to throw more light, or mor^ 
victoriously to combat the etrrors of the old systeml 
This passage in Mf. Huskiskm's speech is partieularl;^ 
calculated to produce an impression upon oui^ Ame^ 
rioaa reskders, whose . interests, although incidentally, 
ite yet powerfully defended by this minister. 

'^ EV^ry gentleman who heard him must he awar^ t))atdie fl^rtsa^ 
W CbV^^ t>Olicy which had hiiherto pnevailed in all European 
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itatn in raped of dieir colonies^ and in Spain 'aud Htdlond, pu- 
liealaily in regard to their dependencies in 'the New World, had 
lieen this— to exclude such colonies from all commerce, exwfit 
l^at which should be carried on unA them to and front the po^ 
rent state. (Hear.) He apprehended that the exclueive syriem 
bad, in all European itates, been considered to be of the verjr et^ 
■ence of their colonial policy. In the enforcement of it—be 
should be api to say, in the rigid and even inhospitable Hifbrce- 
ment-— of such a policy, Spain, perhaps, of all those powers had 
been the most strict, and, if he might use the term, most exclu- 
nve. But there were other powers of Europe who had afterwards 
manifested that they were not less rigid, and less jealous in main- 
tuning the same ^ninciple. Indeed, if he was not much mistaken, ' 
to universal had this national system of a colonial policy beeh 
coitsidered, that it had been held to be a part of the international 
taw of Europe. And, accordiq^y, it was laid down as flw rale (^ 
the prize court on this subject, at some time durh^ the continu-- 
ance of the seven years' war, that no colwy belot^ng to a state 
ofwar with another, could avail itself of the intervett^oD (rf'tteo- 
tral vessels to carry on trade with any other but the parent stater 
because it was deemed that the neutral m^ht be ultimately en- 
t;!^ed in supplying the enemy of that parent state. To this extent 
had the rule of the old cobnial policy of states been carried. Birt 
bad no changes, he would ask-~no extraordinary and momentow 
changes — occurred within the last few years in the character and 
condition of these colonies ? The committee must, of couise, be 
aware what was the utuation of that vast colony, the Brazils, ftir 
example, in the year 1808, when the royal femily of Porti^ 
emigrated from Europe to Soudi America. (Hear.) But he 
might go farther — ^What was the past and present situation of the 
great-island of St. Domingo ? What was the former state anfl 
tual condition of those extensive countries in the two 
rhich were formerly the colonies of Spain, and with 
intercourse whatever was strictly prohibited 1^ th^ 
the other countries of the world ? All these colonies 



h^ npw fonaed themselves into independept states. (Hear.) But j 
"wfaat was the sitimtion even.of those two great dependencies ^thati 
still retaiined all^iaace to the Spanish monaich^-namely, of Cuba. ^ 
and Porto-Rico ? In these, also, .e]Uraoidinaiy cfaac^ had tadceo 
place : and if gentlemen considered how minch these iterations of. 
circumstances must afijsct the commerce and the conditicm of aH . 
the world — how certainly the same, causes must operate on our 
owntrade^ and must affect the feelings, and condition, and opi* . 
niona of .those .whose inter^ were involved in that operation ; he . 
trusted that they would think he had made out a sufficient case to , 
to justify him in saying that parliament was now called upon to < 
gp mto an inquiry such as he had the honour to recommend. In 
the effect ai those general chai^;es this country must participQEte ; 
and, perlmps, by reason alone of the fact of such participation on . 
her part, .pasliament was so called cm to oiter upon this important., 
subject ; bat above all, th^ were called upon by that sort of corn** 
pact which bound, the. longer to pi:otect the w^er, and by. 
the ple9sing prospects of realizing through such means, reciprocal, 
advantages* Such considerations as these, however, belonged pnK. 
baUy tOja more g^eral view of his subject than he at present io* 
tended to opea^ .^ at least, he felt bound in that committee to . 
ask whether tt^&hapg^ he had alluded to had not proved benefi-*, 
dal to the colonies themselves ? And whether, if they had so. 
proved beneficial to the colpnies themselves, they .were not likely, ^ 
in proportion as the principles of free trade should be carried 
stiU further, and be still more devdoped, )o benefit the mother-, 
country herself, wfio derived ftom them so much of her supplier 
(Hear.) If the isifX were so, he would ask whether it was possi- , 
ble that we, trading in the same productions, but maintaining the , 
trade of these colonies at other duties than were imposed on our. 
own trade with oth^r countries, and meeting our. colonial produce 
in other markets, therefore, under such different duties, could 
hope to condnuea competition in those markets, in the long run 
succesjfitlly ? He would ask, whether if they did continue this 
m^^opoly, and this exclusive system of duties, they would ngi, 
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otdy \A weiAsemik^ the jUtiU^hitaeht bt th^ cobhles tolBbe modier- 
olM^tiy, bttt N IvMddtdiig ate dte geiieifttl o6min^6 ^ tbe 
cwinby iwelf^ (HM^t) H^ ^^andM, (Mt^fbre, whether this 
pRisent QfHttiiil ttf ididti^|io! j and r^i^cdon i^&fs prsicticalfy tBek, 
aha politi(»lty Wise, in i^spM to Ihe iiit^esbs imd the trade of the 
oiK^thier^Mtitit^ > Ag^ hi^ (Alkd ii^ the hoilB&e to tecoUect the 
gi^t t^littdal and commercial chahgeii ^faibh haA been goil% oil 
dmi&g the IM fifty yi»Hfs, Sffid Which fa^ more or leas afieded all ' 
ih& temkn&k ^tehding froin the St. litwrence to Cape Hohi; 
said t9 ^oiBider whe&er, an^ilst tM hMrhhtt of r^&ections ihat 
Would be ^kelt^ b jr toch ch^xig^ as hiust aSect a great maritime 
^ower like Gre^t BHtdin, they were nOt called upon t6 Vi6w lii^ 
piaHidtilarly in i^M(^ b> 6iteh imihei^ pc^Miions, both insular 
^dtid continental, as We litiii retained in those parts of the New 
World ? If thfey looked tt thfe tapidiy-iiicteasilig growth, and 
the present staiN^ of th^ coihmerc^ of the United Stated of Americft, 
then^ agaiA^ the hoiBe tnust ^tcfftsiih the coiiildde^fttiDn of tfatit 
commerce wMh a i^etence to^^ cOlhmere^, tbe tradii^ intet^ssft, ' 
md the navigAlidn of our own cotiiitiy. A^ diese wei^ mdtten^ 
which it IfecnliArly because those Hon. Gecttlemeii Whdhad t^ 
ihtetestSj and who might be said to hkre the ehai^^ <3f B^Msh * 
commerce at heait^ matutely to W^igh and to consid<ir. U tod been ' 
fbr centmies the policy of all the great States of Etirop^, havii^^ 
depen(iencie6 which th^y held in the natuit of ccdonies^ to make* 
the depencknoies in all respects, altog^ha* subsenrieii to the in*< 
terests, or the supposed interest, hoWeVto> of tiiemoihar-^untty.' 
He believed thai he might safely say, there wto no oountiy winch 
in the application of those ptiociple^ of colonial policy that he 
httd mentiotiod, and which were evidenced in the impositi<m of 
prohibitions on the Oh^ hand^ and the grtot of tel^uaions tat ihe 
other, had proceeded #iili so mudi tegukanty mOffm'BtMiu"' ^ 

Mr. Huskisson then entered into tbe bidtdry of tbs 
iniquitous syslem of restrictions to which Iretand had < 
been subjected up to the period of the union, and evm 
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to ofie jxm^ rece0t» t^wa yetis ago) tkat of ^ abolw 
tidn of the duties kBowii under the title ot Vniok 
duties. He severely censured this false and unjust 
policy, which treated Ireland not only as ill as, but 
even ^wcM'se than, any of the English colonial posses- 
sions. He adverted to the different petitions which^ 
at various periods, had b^en presented to parliament 
by commercial cities against any concessions to Ireland; 
and, in allusion to the menaces and sinister prediction^ 
contained in these petitions against the security and 
prosperity of Kngl^nd, in the event ^f ^opting a more 
liberal policy in r^pect to Ireland, be asked if ^ny of 
th^m had been realized, or whether the contrary had 
oot beep the fi^ti^ And referring to a petition'of this 
lu^turf} formerly pneseat^d by Liverpool, the minister 
^tod on the representative of this town to say whether, 
to the rapid growth of their trade and of their town, 
(an increase within the last thirty years almost without 
a parallel in the history of commercial improvement) 
any thing had more contributed than free trade with 
Ireland ? a trade in which Liverpool participated mor^ 
largely, possibly, than any other town inGreat Britain^ 
notwithstanding those very arguments which it put 
forth, at the first dj^wn of that free intercourse, to show 
that it could antigip^te from such am ev^pt, nothing but 
its own annihilajtion. 

The minister the^i reierred to the epoch of, the 
en^taocipation of tli^ United States of America; and, 
coQ^iderirOg thi^ eveiit under rdations exclusively com- 
mercialf be b^ed to> ask whether any Honourable 
Gendem^n who heard him w^as of opinion that that 
event hail been attended with any prejudice to our 
iatitreai ? 
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*< If getktkmen thought diat any such prejudicehad been sustain- 
ed' by us, then he tvoiidd askthe committee to consider the case 
.of other eobniesi -also released from political thraldom^ but still re- 
taining their dependence on Great Britain; thar seamen forming . 
part of our seamen, their commercial marine part of ours, their 
population part of our people, and contributing largely to their 
support. Was it not worth while, in such instances, to give to 
those colonies ail the benefit of a free trade, while they would still 
'have the benefit of their former connexion with, and dependence 
jon Ae British empire ? Was it not worth while to form out of 
Ihem, the advants^s that must arise from such an accession of 
stro^th to the British empire, and the interests of British com- 
merce, sdll preserving them in allegiance to the British crown i 

*' Seeing, then; what the United States of America now were, in ^ 
point of commerce and navigation — ^looking to those vast states 
.which ivere now forming in other parts of the continent of Ame- 
rica-^adverting to the immense ctemges that must be effected in 
all our commercial interests by the gradual consolidation of those 
altered relations which were now formmg between the Old and 
New World — anticipating the prodigious commercial benefits 
that mu$ now rapidly diffuse themselves over that boundless ocean 
which might be said to connect the western shores of ode quarter 
of the globe with the eastern coasts of the other-^and . looking to 
ihe vital interest which Great Britain nrast always have in the 
maintenance of her maritime greatness, he hoped he should not 
be accused of harbouring any unfriendly feeling towards the 
United States of America, or any other power, or of contemplating 
any thing else but the fair and honourable race of commercial 
competition, in proceeding to consider by Wlwit means the com- ' 
merce and navigation of Great Britan might be best secured 
against the navigation and commerce' of other states. (Hear.) 
He should here state, that he itfiought the conclusion in which the 
CQmmittee nuist arrive from the premises he had stated, would be 
this — ^tbat a system of exclusion and' monopoly did certainly tend to 
impede and cramp (at the least) the eneigies and the proisperity of 
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OUT colonies. He maintained, inthene^tplace».thalthefegiti« 
ntote inference to be drawn from that concliisionwa8» thal^ay 
. system having this tendency to cramp and impede the pro(qpe^tly 
of our colonies, must be also prejudicial to the prosp^ty of the 
parent state, in all that concerned its commerce and navigfttioii; 
because the parent state must be a£Pected by that which opemed 
on the prosperity of its colonial connexions, from whence it dtew 
a portion of its supplies. Begging the committee to bear in miqd 
this general conclusion and inference which he had diawn from the 
premises he had laid down, he next proceeded to consider whai 
was the present state of our colonial system with respect to the 
commerce of our colonies — ^what relaxations of our colonial flfys* 
tem and commercial monopoly in respect of the colonies had been 
already allowed — ^and what further relaxations of that system and 
monopoly he wished the committee toassent to.** 

Here the minister noticed the different acts relative 
, to this system, passed during the reigns of George IIL 
and IV., of which he advised either the amendment or 
the repeal. He also proposed various new modifica^ 
lions, and with a view to encourage our own trade and 
that of the colonies with other countries, he also pro- 
posed to establish, in certain parts of those colonies 
*where the operation of the system could be most ad- 
vantageously applied, the whole benefit of the ware- 
housing system, such as it now existed in this country; 
by allowing goods from all part^ of the world to be 
bonded, till convenient opportunities for exporting ok 
re-exporting with advantage might oflfer. 



i 



x>king to the present state of Spanish Americas this eUa* 
Uishment must be attended with extraordinary advantages. The 
wants of those vast c6untrie8 were eno;nnouSK and would requiie t^ 
Vol 11. No. 4. ? . 
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te^pMl^^tlfy si!i]^liied. A (»igp ftbm Ais tbimtiry, ibweyer, al 
])i«^' oft^ gl^ied tfie matk%t : It i/k^ ^ry desirabiie, Idier^i^, 
tfiid; litr^oilsiiig portfe ihoiild be festabEshfed in "the cbloni^ ; — ^an^ 
ttfe Ii6!iiam^bfe gieiitJeiBmi indeed, z$ a striking Exemplification 
4f th^)r. value^ Ihe caise of Nev^r Orleans, whetb the warehonsing 
iyimx had been intibduced tdth extraordinary advantage to tti^ 
Vfai^ IStetes, He mwitioned the estabHshinent at New Orlekns^ 
iffit becaiide it Was an exclusive establishment, but because it vr& 
iC>€idn^nientfy situated for carrying on commerce with Mexico, 
Mod Widi other places on tfie gulf of thatjiame. Having staited 
generally the nattdre of the proiposition which he wished to submit 
t6'dle committee, it laLppeared to Mm that the efiect of it would S% 
ft^ei^h^ differetit wtth respect to tEJs tv^ cblomes, and the 
6i^b provinces of Noirth America, fe the sugar colonies he 
conceived that it wotild afiord a greater facifity said econanD(y in 
their commercial intercourse, and that they would thereby stand a 
chance of ihipplying thisir wants more cheaply and on more ad- 
vimtageous terms than they could at present. They would stand, 
he diought, a much better chance of getting rid of their sut^ts 
{wpductign more beneficially for thenoselves, s^d niore advantlL*^ 
geously for the general interest of the empire. But those were not 
the only advantages he contemplated from this change of system. 
The amelioration of the colonies under this altered policy would 
not, perhaps, proceed very rapidly ; but in the end he was sure it 
would produce very important benefits. . In the si^ar colonies ^ 

new description of inhabitants would probably spring up— a new 

*. . . ',.' ...1 

description of commerce would be introduced— new houses of 

agency would be established — merchants would be found fixing 

tkemselv^ there, for the purpose of watching over their interests, 

and sending the produce of those islands all over the world; 

(Hear.) The system which he had explained, would possibly 

f^it bitth not only fey new varieties of comm^cci btit fe> a new 

Aesicripdon of inddsity Wife respect to agriculture. (Hear, hea^ 

kkta) It Was poteible that HtUxt cdlohies might, uiider ^Se 

liberty which would be extended to them by 4liis diange 6f 'system. 



ha^M^bibn^ iato adher and most impoiMit branches of iiu^ustryT- 
^ipt fiiqr would bd longer l>e confined to the cultivation pf sugar^ 
Why might ^iey not raisfe silk ? Why might they not cultivaUJ 
hK%o? Why should not the cultivation of t great' variety tif- 
other iirddes find its way into those countries? (Heai*, hear.)' 
It would he his duty to bring this subject before the house, and t»' 
itcdmmend that some encouragement should be given to th&'tiid^'- 
tiyadoki of other artides«»that other supplies, besides si]^, ^otdi: 
be misled in those colonies. By pursuing this couiBe, might diejr 
Aot bop^ to )5e§ ipfused iptQ the popidation of the W^ In$^> 
i^and^y more industry and a greater spiiritof enterprise, ibaoi; 
existed there at present ? Was it unreasonable to Suppose, that, 
a population di^erent from that of the overseers who now watched 
over the sugar estates, would ultimately be created there ? (Hear, 
hear.) If they did this — andhe thought it might be easily effected— 
then they would do niuch tp secure the pjposperity of those colo^ 
nies, and to uphold the interest? of th$it part of the empire, which 
they were bound, by all the ties of honour and duty, to protect 
in the most efficient manner." 

. Aft^r taking a auryey of all the branches of the colp- 
nial sys^ten^, and calling the attention of the bouse to 
every change of v^rhich each branch is susceptible^ 
relatively both to the commerce ot England with the 
ciolonies, and to that of the colonies with each other, 
and with foreign countries. Mr. Huskisson concluded' 
with moving a resolution, the effect of which was to 
recognize the propriety of amending the acts to which 
be had already referred. 

The Right Hon. Gentleman then .moved—" That it 
if the opinion of this con)mittee, that it is expedient to^ 
amend several acts of the ^rd and 4th of bis prieseilt 
msyesty^ relntive to tb4^ British possessions in N6ctk 
America^ the West Indies, and other parts of the 
world ; and also ais far as relntes to the warehousing of 
goods." 
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declared tbat, if be did not propose the complete repeal 
of the duties connected with these prejudices, he was 
not influenced by the conviction of preserving any ad- 
vantage, but by the desire of averting the censure of act- 
ing with precipitation. In support of his opinion, respect- 
ijE^the necessity of repealing or considerably reducing the 
duties on importation in general, the minister observed^ 
that he was confirmed in the propriety of his system 
by his experience of the preceding year. He also ob- 
served, that the redujction of the duties on silk had pro- 
duced so good a^ effect, that the French manufac- 
turers had already evinced their fears respecting goods 
of English manufacture ; and that a considerable con- 
traband trade was then carried on from the coast of 
Sussex to the coast of Franc«. He, therefore, propo8e4 
ihe following reductions :— 

Indian and European cotton goods, instead of 75 per 
cent, t^ pay only 10 per cent. ; worsted goods, to be 
irediioed from 50 to 15 per cent.; linen, dimity^ &e, 
from 180 per cent, to 25 per cent Mi Huskisson theli 
proposed the reduction of a duty which he coasidered 
fiot less fatal than disgraceful to English legislation. 
He alluded to the duty on books published in foreign 
countries, on foreign paper. He proposed that the duty 
on stitched - books should be reduced from 2»d. to 6d^ 
each book, on foreign paper ; the duty on glass bottles 
from 18s. per dozen to .^s. per dozen; on all kinds ef 
glass frofti 80 per cent to 20 per cent ; upon earthen- 
ware, porcelaine, and other potteries, from 75 to 12 per 
cent As to gloves and other articles of foreign pro- 
duce, which were entirely prohibited, Mr. Huskisson 
proposed their importation, under a duty of 30 per 
cent He also proposed a great redaction upon iron. 



copper, pCiWter, imd other foreign melallic iiubMances. 
Dlities #imilar tb thme upoli iihportatioh in general 
ver^ said the minister*, a real advantage id smugglers, 
who, for ^pe^ cfent, tindertook to delivef Frieiich 
food^at Londetl, at the same price for Which they 
thight be purchased at Paris. Should we not, said the 
lilihiSt^r, immediately abolish a system, which creates 
a specicfs of industry contrary to the laws of the country, 
destroys the morals of too numerous a classy aa4 
wounds the commerckl interest ? Such a system wad 
and would continue to be more injurious thati benefit 
cial to the revenue, even if other nations should refusia 
to adopt the same measures Of reciprocity. 

Mr. Huskisson terminated the ehunieration of thd 
duties %bich he proposed to repeal with that on $tia- 
4ranHne mfad transfer ; and tecommended that consuls, 
instead of an evetitual sum, on arrivals^ should be al- 
lowed ft "fixed stipend. 

Ftbhi ihette cotjsiderationi^ ot detail, relating more 

particularly to Europe than to other parts of the world, 

Mr. Huskisson entered upon the great question of thg 

colonial trade; in the discussion of which he displayed 

all the force of logical reasoning, with the ardour of 

general benevolence, and the feelings of ana Engltsfa^^ 

man. On a subject involving interests of so com|>Ucated 

a nature, it is impossible to throw more light, or more 

victoriously to combat the errors of the old System! 

This passage in Mr. Huskisscm's speech is partieularl;^ 

calculated to produce an impression upon oui^ Ame^^ 

rioan reflLders, whose . ititerests, although incidentally, 

ate yet powerfully defended by this minister. 
» • ■ ■ ■ 

^ E^ry gentleman who heard him must he awarfs that die i^Blam 

W colotiM policy which hid hitherto poevailed in all European 
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of the said prdvioces, dufy registeted, owned by dtizens of At r 
aune provinces, or of any one of them, wtiOBB captain and ihif^ . 
fourths of the crew are citizens of^ the said provinces, shall be i 
considered as vessels of the United Provinces. 

8. Every merchant, commander of a ship, and other subjects, 
of his Britannic Majesty, shall enjoy m> all the territories of the. 
United Provinces, the same liberty as the natives to manage hi&. 
own affidrs, to confide them to whomever he pleases as his &ctor^ 
a^nt, or interpreter, without being obliged.to employ or pay fijr. 
that purpose any persons whatever, unless he thinks fit to employ 
them ; the buyer or seller to have 2I all times full liberty to con-* 
tract and fix at their pleasure the price <»{all effects, merchandi8e» 
&c. imported into^ or «Kported from the said Uxdted Provinces; • 

9. In all points rdative lo tte unloading of vessels, the secui-i 
rity of linerchandise and ^ects, the disposed of propecty of ev«ry 
description .by sale, donation, exchange, or other mode wJiaHo-* 
ever, as well as to the administiation of justice, the subjects of. 
Ab contracting parties shall enjoy resqpectiydy in the dominions^ 
of each other the same rights, privilegest and ficailchises, asthose» 
of the most favoured nations. They shall not pay higher 4ut]e»> 
in taxes than the subjects of the state in which thqr reside; they 
shall be exempt from all jnilitaiy service whatevejr, either by sea. 
or land, from all forced loans, exactions,, or military reqinsitioas ;> 
nor shall they be obliged.to pay any ordinary contributions ^nde^ 
^y pretext, greater than the natural subjects and ^nitizenjl* of the 
other party. - . , -% 

10. Each of the parties may appoint consuls as usual, win 
shall not exercise their functi(m^ till duly approved by the gowem<# 
meat to which they are sent, afld either party may except to the 
residence of consuls iii such platicular.places as it may pleaseio 
except. . . .... 

1 1 . For the greater security of commerce between tl^e subjeda 
of the contracting parties, it is stipulated that in case of any uom 
ioitun^ iiiteiTuption of the amicable relations of oommerce, or 
a bleach between the two parties, the ^subjects and citiaena.of 



each, residmg in the domiiiiohs of the other, sfetll have tie pnvi-' 
1^ 6f Tto^fi% arid (»htifauu% tteir trade, without any inters 
rdptidti, so long as they behave peaceably, and do not m any way 
offend their laWs; and their effects and property, whether, con- 
fided to individuals or to the stale, shall not be subject to embargo 
«j|:'«€5qufestfatidn. 

12. The subjects of his Britannic Majesty, residing in tlvb 
United 'PlTQvinces of Rio de la Plata, shall not be disturbed, per- 
secuted, or molested on account of their religion, but they shan 
enjoy a perfect liberty of conscience in them, celebrating divine * 
#6fthip in llieir own houses, or in their own particular churches 
or chapels, which they shall be authorized to build and maintaia 
in convehieiil; sitviations, which shall be approved of by the go- 
^^emment of the said United Provinces ; it i^hall aliso be permitted 
40 bury the subjects of his Btitannic Majesty, who shall die in thiet 
tbuntry of the Uiiited Provinces, in their own cemeteries, which 
ihey t&ay in like manner form and maintain there. On the other 
Isaid, file subjects of the said United Provinces shall enjoy in all 
iSde dominions of his Britannic Majesty, a perfect and unlimited 
fre p fem of conscience^, and the exercise of their religion, {>ublic 
6r private, in the housies where they reside, or in the chapels and 
Migious houses destined for diat purpose, conformably to the sys« 
tern of toleration established in his Majesty's dominions. 

Id. Ihe subjects of his Britannic Majesiy residii^ inthe United 
Provinces may freely dispose of their property of every description 
in wlntever form they please, or by will, as thqr diinkfit : and if 
a Biftii^ subject should die in the United I^vinces without a will 
or disposition of his property, his Majesty's consul-general, or, in 
his absence, Ins represen^ive, ' shall be authorized to appoint 
guaidietns, who sbaU take care of the property for the lawful heirs 
and creditors, without any interference, giving notice to th&autho- 
lities of the country, and reciprocally. 

14. His Britannic Majesty, anxiously desiring the abolition of 
&e slave trade, the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata engage tb 
co-oiperate with his Majesty in accomplishing so beneficial a 
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vork ; and to prohibit all persons residing in the United Provinces^ 
or subject to their jurisdiotion, in the' most efieetual manner, and 
.by the most solemn laws, from taking any part in thesaid traffic. 
. lo. The above treaty shall be ratified, aiid the ratifi(^on ex- 
changed in four months, or sooner, if poss^le. 

In testimony whereof the said plenipotentiaries have, hereunto 
jKt their hands and seals. 

Done at Buenos Ayres^ the 2d of February, in the year of our 
l/Kd 1825. 

(L. S.) M. J. Garcia. 

(L. S.) ' Woodbine Parish." 

**'We, Jfuan Gregorio de las Heras, captain»ge&eral and governor 
vof the province of Buenos Ayres, charged witb the supreme ezcw- 
etilive power of the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, - now as- 
jKinUed in congress, having, in conformity with the fundamental 
law of the 23d of Jdnauary , 1 825, communicaled the said treaty to 
fh& constituent congress for its assent, and having obtained its full 
ixntvers and approbation to ratify and confirm the said treaty, by 
this present act we ratify and confirm it in due form ; promising 
j^ engaging, in the name of the said United Proviiices, that aU 
|h&^ stipulations and obligations in the same shall be sacredly and 
inviolably fulfilled. 

Ija testimony whereof, we sign with our hand the present instru- 
■ment of ratification, and have caused it to be attested by bur 
in^nister of war and marine, solemnly sealing it with the national 
•Sal at Buenos Ayres, the 19th of Februiary, intheyeairof our 
loBi 1625, 
'-' ' Juan Greoorto DE LAS Heras. 

FaANdlSCO DE LA CRtJ3.'* 
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SOUTH AMERICAN MimNG. 



The working of the South American mined by great 
European companies, is one of those events which 
should awaken the attention of all interests, occupy 
the minds of all persons, and keep them in a state of 
suspense between the fear of loss and the hope of gain. 
Such men, however, as may lose or gain mucb^ are 
not exclusively those whose attention has been attract- 
ed, and whose dissatisfaction has been exoited by the 
American mines : a great number of persons, who may 
acquire millions, but who cannot lose a shilling, have 
also been powerfully stimulated by the contemplation 
of these brilliant enterprises, which might eventually 
become the means of filling up the immense vacuum 
'in their purses. Hence, the number of good and 
i)ad companies formed in the course of a year, and 
besieged by a multitude of candidates of every descrip- 
tion anxious for admission, and to a great number of 
whom their doors have been opened ; whilst those of 
every company acciessible only to a certain degree 
of respectability have been, with relentless cruelty, 
closed against them. Hence, also, the indefatigable 
cupidity, the clamorous rivalries, and the shameless 
spirit of stock-jobbing which, whilst it disgusts every 
body, has, at length, brought that disreputation upon 
the undertaking itself, which, in reality, belongs only to 
the men to whom we allude. On one hand, some persons, 
seriously terrified at the facility with which English 
Vol. n. No. 4. « 
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capital is devoted to these speculations, — oil the other, 
a multitude of intri^ers, to whom these companies 
are inaccessible, and who endeavour to find a compen- 
sation, for their disappointment, in the pleasure 
with which they asperse them,— have filled every 
^iod with ^larm, and created against the whole 
system of the mines an unfavourable prejudice com- 
pletely destitute of foundation, in the most essen* 
jbial point, in reference to the intrinsic value of the 
4>peration. In respect to ourselves, who have entered 
into an engagement with our conscience ^nd with our 
readers, cajefylly to avoid every party spirit, every 
species of doctrin<a at variance with the general interest, 
we shall, in this instance, follow no other guide than 
jthat of the nature of things, and the logic of hope, which 
every one understands. There is no doubt that every 
kind of deception has been practised to mislead the 
public opinion respecting the real merit of these enter- 
prises for working the diflFerent South American mines. 
We also have expressed ourselves in terms of reproba- 
tion against stratagems, the only tendency of which is 
to destroy con^dence, and give the death-blow to thes^ 
infant associations. But is this a reason for indiscri- 
minately blending jn one common censure the nature 
of these operations, and the merit of the individuals 
engaged in them P Was it even a reason for admitting 
no distinction between the difierent associations formed 
for that purpose, the claim of which to public confi- 
dence is indisputable, and those which neither had, 
Bor cQuld liave had, any other intention than to deceive 
it, and epirich themselves at the expense of that confi- 
dence? We think not; and when we dispassionately 
endeavour to discover the cause of the discredit 



which is attached to these enterpri^ies, and which has 
ohTiously depreci;ated their vahie in the public e»ti- 
saatipn^ we find no 9oIutioi| pf the difficulty but 
iA the apathy which usually follows the excess of 
enthusiasm, and wl^ich* like that state of miQd, is al- 
most invariably destitute of any rational motive. 

To elucidate the present question^ and stat^ it in its 
proper terms, it is essential to consider it under two 
rpoints of view, p^fectly distinct and separate* The 
first is the utility and solidity inherent in the thing iti> 
self, and independent of the merit of the associations; 
the seccpd is the rielative goodness of these associations, 
and the examination of the guarantees which they offer 
fx> persons interested ini tbemu 

In ce&rence to the first point, the question is very 
simplei, and we shall have no difJicuUy in dispelling 
the panic fear which seems to have taken possessiofi 
pf the share*holders. It will be sufficient, for that 
j[>urpo8e, to advert to th^ objections urged against the 
system in general^ and to oppose to them facts of so 
simple , ai^d evident a nature, as to impress with con* 
viction every unprejudiced mind*. As to the relative 
merit of the companies, the question is too compli- 
cated, and requires a particular investigation, to which 
we will devote several specific articles. In these, we 
purpose unreservedly to communicate to the public 
iill the information we may be able to obtain, respect* 
ing the advantages or disadvantages connected with 
these companies, and the fears or hopes which they are 
calculated to excite. At present, we confine ourselves 
to the examination of generalities. 

The mines of South America, if worked with wis- 
4om, talent,^ atnd reasonable economy, cannot fai{, 
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in the actual state of things, to become for England 
an immense source of property, both in respect to 
the government and individuals. This truth is incon- 
trovertible: it has, however, been controverted; arid 
every imaginable argument, both as to law and fact, 
has been exhausted against those undertakings for 
mining in America. The following are among those 
which are most important. 

The first law character in England * has asserted in 
parliament, that the legislature ought to refuse its 
sanction to associations of this nature, because they are 
real monopolies contrary to the spirit of the British 
constitution ; and because ** the time seemed fast ap- 
proaching when we should not be permitted to eat or 
to drink, or to have clean linen, except upon the terms 
some of those companies might think proper to impose/' 
We shall not exactly say, like one of our cotemporaries, 
" had these words proceeded from the lips of some 
Master Robert Shallow, sitting in petty sessions 
at a country town, we should have had our laugh, 
and there's an end of it ;" but we w^ill observe, 
that this objection is manifestly erroneous, and would 
not require to be refuted, if it had been urged by any 
other person than the Chancellor of England. His 
lordship had forgotten, in this circumstance, the true 
nature of monopoly. The monopoly, against which 
our ancesiorsstruggled, is the exclusive privilege of sel* 
ling goods or commodities, the sale of which ought to 
be free, or it is an iniquitous combination between indi- 



* Lord Chancellor, in the case of Real del Monte mines. 
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Tiduals, to raise the price of articles bf cfonsumption, arid 
a burtbeiisome and shameful imposition upon the pub« 
lie. But there is absolutely nothing whatever similar 
to this in these companies. They exist not in virtue 
of a patent from the crown, conferring upon them the 
sj^le of the precious metals, to the exclusion of all other 
competitors ; they rest, on the contrary, upon the prin* 
ciple of a competition perfectly free ; and their suc- 
cess depends upon the proportion, by which the de- 
gree of advantage which each of these companies offers 
to the consumer, is higher than that of its rivals ; ani 
they can have no foundation on which to place their 
hopes, -but the opinion and confidence with which they 
inspire the public. The companies for working the 
mines are evidently nothing else than great partner- 
ships, and no more resemble the monopoly to which 
we have just alluded, than assurance companies or bank- 
ing houses. They only offer a greater number of part- 
ners ; a circumstance indispensable in operations re- 
quiring immense capitals. " Very few branches of 
business," observes the Globe and Traveller," can be 
managed by large companies. Some, and especially 
those. in which there is a necessity for large capital, ap- 
plicable to remote contingencies, can only be managed 
by associations in some form or other, as, for instance, 
insurances for long terms. But what can be best done 
by large partnerships, and what by small ones, is best 
Settled by experience, by the choice and enterprise of 
individuals. All that the law need do, is to afford all 
reasonable security to the public as against the -part- 
ners, and to the partners as against one another All 
other interference is mischievous, and, under the 
appearance of promoting the freedom of trade, ta 
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impede iC* This reasooing is conclusive ; and we 
hope that tber^ are few persons in England, so little in 
the habit of reflexion^ or to such a degree strangers to the 
rules (^ commercial economy, as to take alarm at the jar- 
gon uttered about companies swallowing up wbple trades. 
The question, as it relates to facts, viz* the ^xamina« 
tion of the principal advantages or disadvantages which 
^jnust result tor England from the working of American 
mines^ has been the object of many attacks which 
betray, on the part of the adversaries of these undep- 
takings, great ignorance, and extraordinary departure 
from good faith : we are even sorry to be compelled te 
sayi that bad faith is manifest in the artful manner 
with which some of them have perverted the spirit of 
the authorities which they have adduced, in support 
of their assertions, and the unfairness with which they 
have quoted isolated phrases from some authors^ t]m 
substance of whose opinion is> on the contrary, diame* 
trically opposed to these assertions. It has been ob- 
served;— 

That it has long been a saying in America^ that, if 
a inan discovers a silver mine, he is in gr^t danger g£ 
losing his property ; but if he finds a gold mine, be i$ 
f^re to be ruined;.^ 

That some of the mines now und^taken iire filled 
with water, md have not been wcMrked for seveml 
years;— 

That the working of several of them is utterly iin* 
practicable, from their being at 13,50d above the Ifevel 
of the sea — ; 

•' That it is a notorious fact, that, under the 6[& 

I >i ■ ■ **■' I 'Pi.pw y ■ ■■■ i. f III I . fc J III til II. ■,■■ ii,>^p ' i U i4 t ifcij>i i ii l<|ii > Jl | |i I I r aj >|»» 
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* 0|r. Hothouse, in tbq cs^e of ^e Penman JMineiO}ixipaniesp 



system' of working the American mines, riocapitai>. 
could be laid out more imprudently. 

That the communications are difficult; that the* 
expenses must increase in an alarming proportion, and' 
that the bad success of one operation may absorb all 
the profits of the most successful. 

That a revenue, which is large and dazzlmg when 
epjoyed by a single proprietor, has another appearance 
when divided and subdivided among a number of 
persons ;-•- 

Tbdt the vicissitiidea peculiarly incident to mining 
pursuits* render the calculations of their produce more . 
uncertain than the returns of any olgect of industry,* 

Finally, That it wo9ld be unsafe to rely oti tbe^ 
continued tranquillity of the new independent stateif^- 
&c. &c. 

Such are nearly the only arguments which the most 
able opposers of the undertakings to which we refer 
have urged against them. They betray a weakness 
which is evident to whoever has the least knowledge 
of the j)resent -State of the world, and particularly of 
the interests of England : but few persons could refute, 
ina mor^ lucid and victorious manner, the objections 
which we have just stated, than the author of an ex- 
celleiit pamphletiHOw before us,X of which the follow^ 
ing are extracts. 

' 

^1t is very generally known, that a large proportion of the 
buHion broi^t into circulation, throughout jthe Old World, has 
been raised in the late Spanish America, but more particularly in 



* On the gold and silver mines of America — Traveller. 
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Mexico. Appended to a pamphlet, recently published by the 
writer, on the actual state of the Mexican mines, is the copy of an 
official report, stating the quantities of bullion annually coined in 
the royal mint of Mexico, for otic hundred and thirty-three if ears, 
terminating in* July 1823. By this return it is seen, that the 
amount of the precious metals annually raised in that country, 
progressively increased up to the year 1809, the year previous, to 
the commencement of the Mexican revolution; and that the. quan- 
tity upon which duties were paid in that year, was, with only two^ 
exceptions, namely, 1804', and 1805, greater than in any preced- 
ing year. Subsequently the defalcation in the prckiuce of the 
Mexican mines, has been yeiy great; in 180i>, the'jgold and silver 
cbin^, amounted to 26,1^,982 dollars, whilst in 1812, it fdl' 
to 4,409,266 dollars, and did not amount to six millions of dpUars 
either in 1821, or 1822. In'the pamphlet we have just alljuded 
tp, is also given the copy of a most able and affecting report to the, 
Viceroy of Mexico, by the Assay Master General, of the chief 
raining district in Mexico (Guanaxuato), dated 1810, wherein he 
details at length, the immediate and remote causes of this decline 
in mining industry, and falling off of the produce of the mines, as 
being consequent on the revolution, when the mines, alternately 
visited by the contending parties, were plundered by each, the 
cattle driven away, and the machinery destroyed, until they be- 
came almost entirely abandoned. Such being the official facts' 
respecting Mexico, ' It may be presumed that the working of the* 
mines decreased from the same causes equally, if not in a greater' 
degree, in Peru, and the other sections of the late Spanish colonies; 
for revolution and internal war commenced almost at the-same^ 
moment in 'all. The redult has 'been, a comparative amiihilatian 
of miriing industry, followed by the filling of the mines with .water r 
and the ruiil of the mine-owners, who in times of prosperity living . 
up to their means, without contemplating or making a provision 
for any ^future reverse of fortune, found themselves reduced, in 
the majority of instances, to the lowest state of poverty and 3is-' 
tress ; whilst the continued drains of bullion by the old Spaniards,- 
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dbrtag^die levolutionafy contest, a&d at ita tenniiiatkm, at:kliigdi 
Marljr eskauflted tbe general currency of tlioie kbgdonis* 

^ Beane thien, at the successful termination of their pditical 
OaggliWs -the Mexican mine-ownera, in a state of inBol«enigr« poa* 
ia$sio|( neither macluiiery to empt^ their mines of .ti^ater,>nor mo^ 
|iigrlDI»oqiffeit, have beenoompelled'to Apply to fcMgnezs for 
the neoeMwy wd, to recommeoce .iheif miaing operatioiMi; 
jiUch fiid has jbeen.offered them, tqpon the equ^hle conditions, 
^sA 4icQoniing to the custom formeiiy pmsued, of being aliobed 
MutainiirQpQrtioBS of the produce of the mines, either fbr a term 
ff yeaa» x>r m .perpetmty. And hence, the origin of a kurge pro« 
jpttdion of 4he jpnesent Joint Stock Companies, which have been 
exposed indiscriminately to all manner of attack and obloqi^. 

** -Having thus proved, by reference to the evidence of Mexican 
Qfllisal Documents, that the mines continued to increase in pro- 
duce up U>'ihfi:very commencement of the revolution, I now pro-> 
m^ to jt^, by way of example, the mount of produce of one 
of thi^, HQtwilhstaQdiiig the very expensive and unscientific 
manner in whicb^ in commcm .with aU the mines in the New 
Woi^ lit y^ ^Qosierly worked — what is the increased product 
vhieh may be expect .when the mines are worked upon the im«^ 
proved system^^-rand lastly, what has been aheady effected and is 
npw in progress* by the mmexs sent out from this country, ev«i 
befine l^-miiies^e emptied of water, ^ the machinery intended 
iBrbe employed has reached itB destination. 

** The Valenciana mine, atuated upon the" Veta Madre" of 
QBBoaxuaftb, and txmtraeted f>r by the Angk)-Mexican Assocta^ 
tioiv isadsfiked for example, bee^Uiae that Bwtoa Uumbokk» in his 
mnksffi New %mn, has given a minute description of its manner 
of bieii^ wofked,i*<4hat we .have obtained official, details of its 
pn4pte uplo>die period, whsn hecoaiing nearly filled with water, 
ifcccwied wKddng9*-«-w dso of its poresent state. 

^^ YataioiBaa Bsne^ the Bhdca Humboldta^serta, is the 
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nchest of any in Mexico— that it produped as much silvet iil * thfe^ 
Jreajr 1791, as the the whole kingdom of feru in that year; *hat 
it yields seven-times more. metal than the nlines of Frieberg,"tod 
one half as much as the whole kin^om of Saxony— rthat the 
atobunt of thersiales of the raw ores at the pits' mouth, whe^, (as 
in. Comwali,) they were sold weekly by auction, averaged^ 
daring thirty-three years, from 1771 to 1804, the enormous sum 
of 'dg<53a,33.) per annum— " that k never yielded less net 
profit, during finly years, than from £.82,506 to £.123,759 per 
anntiob^" notwithstanding the excessive expenses incurred, and 
the. wasteful and unscientific manner in which every operation 
connected with the mining department was conducted. Some 
years the net {»x)fits amounted to £.250,000. 

'* By olBQcial documents brought to this country, it is shown, 
diat up to the revolution in 1810, this mine continued to produce 
ores to the amount of a million and a half dollars per annum. 
The pillars alone, if the ores contained in them were removed and 
fold by auction as formerly (at little mor6 than half their vsduQ^, 
are estimated to be worth eight millions sterling. 

^'That the mines will be rendered much more p^uctive duan 
formerly, frc^ the introducti(»i of the improved systems of mining 
and reduerng the ores, may most confidently be assumed, fr^m 
thetestitnony of Baron Humboldt,— -of Captain Garby, the chi^ 
liiining captain of the Anglo-Mexican Associationy-^f^nd fioa^ 
the official reports sent home by the English commissioners of the 
different companies now in Mexico. - " 

• ** The baron, in his New Spain» published twenty years nac^ 
assexts; from hit own observations, and upon the authority: of a* 
report from the deputies of a body >Qf miners, sent to^the King< of 
Spain in 1774, that whenever the mines were scientifically -work- 
ed,.they would. become " three times more prqcheidte'^wfoT'' 
merlg;** and during the kstyear^^faahas expressed hiaepiiiiott to 
an.&tgttsh gentleman iniP^s, with reference to the pnispe^ts 
of the Anglo^Mexican Mine Association^ and its having 9&cm^fk 



tMAy yduaUe mints in Mexico, ** that it oould not fail to pirm 
ike most lucrative and importatU undertaking titaihadmieryet 
Ument$r$diwto.'* 

After entering into loany particulars, which prove 
that ail the American mines have been worked till now 
on the most irregular, confused and expensive system ; 
that mechanics, in every branch, are far more behind 
than it could possibly be conceived, without witness- 
ing it; that the process, which formerly required from 
two to five months to complete it, has been effected in 
the space of twenty ; and therefore, that the American 
system of mining is open to t!ie greatest improvement, 
iand that there is no impediment to carry those improve- 
ments into execution ; the author continues as follows : 
' . • • 

^ !* Rasf^ectifig what has been already eSected, or is now in pro- 
cess at the mines, we have had reports from the three principal 
MeKicaa companies, and the most satisfactory testimony corro- 
borative of the substance of these reports, through a variety of 
ptivate channels; By.the report presented by the direcloFS of the 
Anglo-Mexican Association, on the 2()th day of February, 18^ 
at a gen^ul meeting of the share-holders, it appears, that their 
oommissionera and mining agents reached the mines in August 
1824, and in November fdlowing transmitted information, that 
Ibe feUbwing mines were either bein^ worked, or in a stat^ of pre- 
pnration for working :-«-in the district of Guanaxualo — Valenpia^ 
Ha* Sirena, Santa Rosa and Guadalupe. On the Catorce vein— 
Goncepiion and Guadalupe. .^ ^ 

. «( Of the working of the Valenciana and Conception mines the 
tepoftt gives a detailed account. In the former they were workii^ 
tp the depth of eighty yards, the surface of the water being ^le 
hundred and thirty-six yards from the mouth of the shaft; and 
they were producing weekly UOOO caigas of ore, each cargt 
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i^ between one hmd^^ByiikyfW^§iny»ai^^fiSf^^^ 

" From the mouth of the principal shaft are thit^ leMelS) oiftf 
one of which, the vein of Rosario, has been worked to any extent; 
tlus vein was discovered iknmediately preceding due hreak»J; t>ut 
of the revohition ; and during the exceedingly short time it wag » 
worked, it produced eight or nine ounc^ to the monton; ajhiid 
of this produce will pay all the expense of extraction. In 1815» 
Valenciana was in five months drained to the depth of five hun-*. 
dred yards, its greatest depth being seven himdred yards ; but 
from the troubled state of the district, the mines were soon ile* 
glected. 

** As to the mine of Concept ioh, in the province of Catorce, 
from some accident which had odctrfted to the ptimps, the dfain* 
ing, though begun, was not completed when (he commis^onets 
tmnsmitted their report ; but a eross veto had Been diseotered, 
which produced in the first week three hundred dollars ; in the 
second, five thousand twO huifdred dollats ; ^d in the thiid.wetif; 
(that in which the commtinication <tf the commissioaers was dis^ 
patched,) the produce was seven thousatid doUm. The dxaa^ ^ 
missioners add, ** It is expect^ th^ in a yery few weeks the ex«t 
pense of outlay qu this rich and valuable mine wouU he ttMfe 
good." , 

^^ In r<^aid to tlve cress vein, the writer has since faem cb^ 
%ingly favowed by ColCMiel Murphyi now iti Loncbn^ one i^ 
the original proprietors of the mine, With th& subsASmce b£ a l^er 
from his s^ent^ Colonel Martii^, dated Real Caforqe* Dee; 04^ 
1 824, who writes to the following effect r-^'' At the au^ation. xrf . 
some of the comoion mining laboureils, who. had forked iu tlaii 
mine prior to its being inundated in ISll , he was induced to oS^ 
ib&ak a dollar a day^ ^cb man, and.the necessary mining itilple- 
meiits^ to go down the mine, and to w^trk it accoidiog to 
0^ wishes. Afler a few days' excavations near tli$ trid b 
(a place whei% they had beeh ^ l^ijrge deposit of oxe^ whkh a£4> 
forded .space fo^r.oiie ^ua^d tnen t6 "woiik st tbe iaine.tioie^vad 
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fi#tft ^#{imc6 was exttacted sBtfT of vntctlj iflii]]i0fii& 
yiimt!^ bjrthe Obrqgbn family^ th^ fussed ote» b€!lw(^ fHe kilter 
et^'of Ckitehw and th6 miidUe ctf Deceaibet-;, of tlie imltie of 
IfiGOL steffii^ weekly net profit* The exteirt of the rem if 
Bupposedto be one hundr^ square yards, of Trhich only ten yni& 
bM been wotted, ^ to the last accomils. Itds is an aecidentBl 
dfocOveij, and was neter calculated upon by die proprietors 'of 
t&e <tnne; ihek original expectations resting on the rich and tft» 
IttMe ores existing in the former workings, which continued 
higWy pTOdnctiye up to the period of the revolution. 
' ^ On &e 1st of Bferch, 1825, a meeting of the proprietors'dT 
the Unated Mexican Company was called, when they were in* ' 
fMned^ that Ihe mine of Rayas, second only to the Vatendana, 
(its ores, dioogh not so plentifViI, being much richer,) the Cata, la 
Bomba, dst Capukt, Banta Anna, San jfuan, and San Miguel, were 
eiigaged for the company. 

- ** We learn that the Cata mine has been producing oressince 
)M imie; and it was'expected that the month of December wbuM 
bechiefiy i^ient in preparing the silver for coinage; and that by 
stibsequent official reports from Mexico, the ores raised fiom this 
and two other mines in full work, were in such abundance, and of 
^ rich a quality that a high official character in the Mexican go* 
vemment, who transmitted the reports, and who condu6t8 the af- 
fhirs of the isc^pany in Meirico, gave it as his opinion, that ^* a 
handsome dividend might be expected by the share^holders with- 
in the present year. 

^* lie repoit of the Real del Monte Mine Company, beaiftig , 
dtte-9)i^)rd&ry28, 1895^16 ste highly satisf^K^ It states, that 
^ mmere Were in fidl activity in preparing the mines for the 1^ 
dfe;pli<m of atjinm^engtnes, and that contracts had been entered 
i&l&by &m oompaAy ibr working therMovan and other valuable 
ifdfi^ on the t«cH and pfoductive veinaof Biscamarand Morah, on 
whkh Ibtiy W^i« ttfcUflU^ The report adds, they find a piendfid 
supply of fuel and water for steam-engines. 
* '<' Thiee j%R^ ai^addticed as th^ mo^ doiiciittrve anftwer to the 
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ytaiiam ajriniom, which hsve been^pixfinul^ated, mdiierimuiatriy -* 
hostile to the minii^ enterprises in the New WorW,'— which 
opinions were advanced, it is seen, in the entire absence of cor-r , 
t^ information, and, it is presumed, were formed upon the wi- 
o^rtain results, often attending mining operations in this country. 
But those persons who have directed their attention to mining- in 
the New World, and have had means of obtaining conect infor- 
mation, on the sjiibject, comprehend, even witbiEHjt the evidence of 
positive results, that mining operations in those regions s^nd in this 
country, are so.totaily dissimilar in all their features, that no cor- 
rect estimate of the one, can be formed by a comparisopi with tlie 
Other. Throi^hout Europe generally, mining operatioQ$ have 
proved hazardous and uncertain; owing, as is conceived^ to the 
high price of labour and of machinery, — ^to the -comparatively li- 
mited extent of the metalliferous veins, — and to the consequent 
uncertainty of their produce. In America, On the contraiy, hu- , 
man and animal labour is to be obtained on very reasonable 
terms ; and the best mines, being in most instances situated on 
high- ground, the most simple machinery has been found sufficient 
tp free them from water, and to lift up the ores. : With regard to 
the size and extent of the veins of ores in the New and Old World 
they bear no comparison. In America the operations ofnaturie 
a^ almost universally on her grandest scale,; rivers, mountains,- 
and vegetable productions, are of a magnitude not to be met with 
in th^ Old World. The ^metalliferous productions are proper- 
tionali^ly extended. ' - 

' ^' A very remarkable instance of this extent of vein may be ad- 
duced, in a spot of virgin earth of eight htmdred square yaids in 
extent, recently obtained by a former denimciation, by my friend 
Major General Wavell, an English gentleman belonging to the 
Mexican service, which is situated on the same vein as the Real 
de| Monte Mine, and where the Biscainaa, and three other rich 
"veins coalesce, forming a junction, which m^ssucei lalt the sur£ice 
sixty-four yards and a half wide. 
. *< Instead, therefore, of the uncertainty of finding ores in ^bun-^ 
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iblic^ as in Europe, aiid the consequent uncertainty/ and great 
expense of searching for them iii America, provicfed good muies . 
are selected, almost any quamUty of ores may be' procured by em-« 
ploying the necessary number of men and animals. Instance the 
Valencia Mine, in which, according to Humboldt, with twelve 
hundred miners, they bored and blasted every twenty*fbur hooray 
nearly six hundred holesy each hole being four feet eleven inches 
deep; and there can be no doubt, but tliat the Uasting of each 
hole, sepuated at least half a ton of ore. Now in Cornwall, a 
mmer will separate by blasting from a third to half a ton daily ' 
of such ground as that composing the mountains of Guanaxuato, 
which, at the value of the poorest ores in Mexico, will be worth ' 
from 6L to 9^ sterling, while his wages and the materials employ* 
ed, will not amount to 10#. 

" The metalliferous veins being thus shown to be most exten- 
sive and abundant in the New World, (and it should be recoUected 
that they are of gold and silver, instead of tin, lead, and copper, 
as is almost universally the case in Europe, with the exception' of 
Saxony,) the remaining enquiry shall be directed to a considera- 
tion of the expenses of raising and reducing the ores, as also 
to the value of the silver, after extraction. Upon these points, I 
cannot do better than to quote from, my pamphlet, the estimate 
furnished me by Mr. Moyle of Truro, <me of the most scientific 
and experienced miners and engineers in Cornwall, after havii^ . 
ascertained by a long series of experiments- upon Mexican ores, 
with which he had been furnished, that the saihe processes com- 
incmly pursued in the dressing and smdtmg of the Cornish tb 
ores, were those best adapted to Mexican silver ores^ 
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*<The abore profit of 1281. 0«. vpoft teatoiia of nmt ore, amoaaAi^ 
to aJbpat 12M6» per ton.", 



** It srppea]sl>y the above estunate, (and Mr. Moyle bas givep 
tlie kighesi English prices of labour, as opposed to the /K>or6j(^ 
Mepoioan ores^J tliat the net profits to be expected upon the mininj^ 
and smelting operati<His, will amount to BSfOl per cent, upon the* 
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capkai'etbpioyed ; out of which profits the agents* salaries otily^ ^ 
and the expense of g^unpowder^ iron,- i^eel, &€., employed in the 
mines, are to be deducted, the advances made by the companies 
to the mine owners covering all the expenses of the machin^iy, 
and its transport to the mines. 

**" Therefore it is contended, if common judgment and discre* 
lion be exercised in ih^ original selectioi[i of the mines, (and it is 
shown that several of the best mines in Mexico have been secured 
by tiie English companies,) and if common judgment and discre- 
tion be also observed by the directors of the different associati<M:i8, in > 
the selection of fit and proper agents to direct and superintend the 
working of their mines,-— that, under these circumstances, mining 
operations in America not only cease to be hazardous, but assume 
a chamcter for certainty, perhaps not equalled in any part of Eu- ' 
rope, in agricultural pursuits; where the crops are necessarily 
subject to the vicissitudes of the seasons, and other natural contin- 
gencies, over which no Human skill or foresight can have control.'* 

Considering, in another chapter, the question of the 
working of mines, in a more general and elevated point 
of view, the author says : 

" Anodier view of the operation of those stock companies wiB 
be found deserving attentioiL From the great surplus capital of the 
coimtry^ and the low rate of interest to be obtained in the public 
fuods^ mnch capital is annually exported to foreign countries. 
We have the choice to invest this surplus capital in continental 
loans, or to transmit it to the New World, either in loans, or 
tfaroi^h' mining and other joint stock companies. . " 

** In the first case, we lend our capital to countries, th^ havd 
been for ages our political enemies, and our commercial rivals ; 
tiiUB, vnih'English money enabling them to lessen the amount of 
their national obligations, and to carry into effect their p^blid 
wodts and undeftakings, by which miKms they may the iaiM 
Vol. II. No. ^. 
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siioeeflsfuUy compete with ouf mantifklm^ in time, of peace, and 
be better prepared to contend with us in the event of war. In 
thelatter case, we assist young and grateful countries, to emerge 
from the state of ignorance and slavery, in which they have been 
hitherto kept, by the barbarous and cruel policy of their tyrant 
roasters — countries, between which arid Great Britain, there is, 
and ever must be, a natural alliance, since it b equally for the in^ 
terests of both. By supplying them with capital to re-establish 
their mining and general industy, we also thereby contribute to the 
prosperity of nations of friendsy who, in turn, will benefit our 
commercial interests, exactly in proportion as they themselves 
become flourishing and prosperous* 

*^ The disadvantageous manner in which the continental loans 
are sent out of the country, also deserves notice. I believe the 
amount of these loans has invariably been transmitted in bullion, 
which, by causing the bank to narrow its issues, and by turning 
the exchange against Great Britain, not only (as at the present mo- 
ment) lowers the English funds, but veiy materially tends to lessen 
the general commercial transactions of the country. 

** It is veiy difiPerent with the South American loans, t^e largest 
part of which has been expended in this country in ships, clothing, 
military equipments, stores, &c. thereby contributing, in no in- 
consideirable degree, to the -increase of English industry and 
prosperity, instead of the curtailment of both. This has been 
more particularly the case with tKe mining associations, whose 
chief outlay of capital consists in English machinery. A remarka- 
ble instance of this has recently occurred ; the Real del Monte 
Company having sent off, at one time, 1 ,200 tons of machinery. 

?* If we view the question as it concerns the indmdncU interests 
ofths capitalist y the argument applies still more strongly in favour 
of the New World ; not only as it regards the security for the 
capital advanced, but the remuneration for such advance. Capi- 
talists investing their money in the loans of the continent^ govern* 
ments, lend it to countriibs whose amount of del^t, compimd wkh 
their national revenues and resourcJes, is infinitely greater than » 
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the New States, whei^ the debts incurred are trifling in the ex« 
treme, as compared with their natural resources. They also sub*, 
jecti their capital to confiscation, at the commencement of every 
European war — ^to continental national bankruptcies — and to 
kingly fraud and swindling. And should they fortunately escape 
these greater evils, still, upon the. mere rumour of war ^ the con- 
tinental funds are sure to experience the. most ruinous depression ; 
while, in the event of its acttudly taking plcux^ EngUsh csipital be- 
comes immediately locked up, and the capitalists can neither get 
principal nor interest, during the continuance of the war, however 
protracted such war may be. 

** But no such apprehensions are to be entertained in regard to 
capital sent to the New World. The idea of war occurring be- 
tween Great Britain and the New States of America for centuries 
to come, is perfectly absurd ; while from their possessing JRepre- 
teniaiivey instead of Ahsoluie governments, even supposing it 
possnble there should be such war, we should have no rea« 
son to fear those ruinous consequences certain to result from 
continental.hostilitjes ; and it is expressly stipulated, and indeed 
incorporated in the formula of the Mexican bonds, (as, I believe 
in the obligations of the new states) that the interest upon their 
bonds, shall be paid with equal regularity during war, as during 
peace, 

** Now, with regardto the security for EnglM capiial embarked 
in mining and other commereial enterprises to the New World ; 
they; will itecessarily receive the protection of this govemmoit, 
equally with English capital in every other part of the globe, where 
British ministers and consuls are sent. The new govemmentsare 
also fully aware of the iipportance of preserving good faith towards 
fore^oers, not merely as regards national character, now that they 
are admitted into the family of nations, but also from the avcHved 
conviction of their own inability, without the aid of foreign ci^i* 
tal^ to re-establish national or individual prosperity.'* 

Th^ writer analyzes, in conclusion, the compartitiTt 
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. ftmoiint of interest to British capitalists, who have bk* 
-vested their capital in continental and South American 
loans, and he observes shortly on the returns to be ex* 
pected by those who have embarked their capital iu 
mining enterprises in the New World. 

• 

« ** lii consequence of the fiicilitie^ afforded to the continental 
jovemments, of obtainiog loans in this country, from the excess 
0f surplus capital fioating in the money market; they a^e How 
making a combined effort to reduce the general rate of interest on 
the continent, from Jive to three per cent. Some of these govern*? 
ments having already succeeded, there can be no doubt from their 
success, that all the others will use the most strenuous exertions 
to effect a similar arrangement. 

" The loans of the new states, on the contrary, afford an inte- 
rest of from six to eigkt per cent, the usual interest of mon^ in 
the late Spanish colonies having never been less than fen per cent, 
and frequendy much higher. Therefore, in addition to greater 
security, in respect of comparative debt and resources — exemption 
irom confiscation — national bankruptcies — kingly robberies-— 
ruinous depressions — and the liability of being deprived of th^ 
use both of capital and interest, during' the continuance o^ war« 
however protracted — we see that the positive amount of interesi 
from the South American securities isr Tnore than double that which 
is offered to the English capitalist in continental loans; while, 
there can be no doubt, in the event of the prospect of war ia 
£im>pe, that by the abstraction of the large amount of Briti^ sur« 
plus capital from the continental loans, there would be extensive 
investments in the South American loans, by which the very <3r« 
tomstances that would materially depress the former, oould not 
6il cdnsideiably to enhance the value of the latter secuiities. 
* M With regatd to the amount of returns whichmay be expected 
fiom the capital adv^ced to the mine owners in the New WorUt 
I should fear publicly to express my opinion. But that they will. 
be very great, when the improved systems of mining and redudng 
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the ores are fairly established, may foe m(^t confidently affirmed; 

■ •'■■• ' '.''■* • ' ' ' 

not o^nly from Mr. Moyle*s estimate and calculatioiK already 

qiK>ted, but from the fact, of the enormous profits formerly obtain- 
ed by the mine owners, notwithstanding the vicious and expen- 
sive Dfianner in which every operation in both departments was 
conducted. In addition — the general principle observed, in form-^ 
ing contracts to supply capital to work ^e mines, is the engage- 
ment, on the part of the mine owners, to r^pay the stmis'advanced 
by the capitalist, out of the first profits of the mitte, tuldHiO Stfdt 
to him a certain share of the mine for a term ai yeavs, or m^ie^ 
petuity. It therefore follows, tteit where cotamon 'sens^ fsai oom^ 
^on prudence have been observed in the selection Of mkies* the 
most lucrative returns are ensured to the capitalist**' 



NEW MINING ASSOCIATION FOR BRAZIL. 

We have before us two decrees of his Majesty the 
Emperor of Brazil, authorizing the formation of 
two new companies for the working of the mines of 
silver and gold, and other metals. One of these 
decrees is in favor of M. Carneiro Le2d, &c., ^the 
other, dated March 30tb, 1825, in favour of Messrs, 
R. M. Raikes, Nicholas Garry, George Rougemont» 
Manoel Antonio de Freitas, Antonio da Costa, and 
Isaac Dias de Carvalho,. London merchants. This 
company is authorized to dig and search for gold, sil- 
ver^ and other metals in the province of Spirito S^nto. 
and in the mines of Castello, 

We have not, now, room to enter into all the details 
necessary to point out the advantages^ which * w^ybe 
derived from thes^ new asscciatiotis: but in anticipa- 
tion of our next Number, in which we purpose com- 
pletely to investigate the subject, we cannot help ac- 
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kpowledging.that Our conviction, founded on the terms 
of the decree, the conditions of the contract, local 
ki(iowledge„ as well as on the opinion of all our Bra- 
zilian correspondents, is, that the company autho- 
rized to work the mines of the rich province of Spi- 
rito Santo and tl>e Sena do Castello, is unques- 
tionably, of all the South American associations, 
OQ&,ofj those hei&t. calculated to justify our most san- 
guiqe expectations. We will state our reasons in 
our. next publication, till then, we shall present our 
readers with the following extract of the Prospectus 
of one of these companies, which we have before uis, 
and which, we think, will be highly interesting to 
capitalists. 



IMPERIAL SERRA DO CASTELLO 

INDEPENDENT BRAZIL MINING ASSOCIATION. 

Founded on an Imperial Decree, dated March dO(A, 1825. 

CAPITAL ONE MILLION. 

nr^dent, &c. ;&c. ^c. 

The object of this association is to employ capital in working 
minesof gold, silver and other metals, m the province of Espirito' 
fiahto, and especially in the rich and almost virgin motmtains of 
Ca$tello, &c. 

The prospects of the company and its claims to the confidence 
of the public, are founded ;— 

IjC^On the mineral riches of the district in which it is authorized 
towofk*. 
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' 2d. Oa the advantages the geographical posiddn affotda, aud, 
dd On the favourable terms of the bnperial deeree by- which 
the establishment is created. 

The mineralrichesoftiie province of Espirita Santo^ and par- 
ticularly of the Serra del Castello, are well known. It produces 
gold, silver, amethysts and other valuable stcmes, and is situated itt 
a salubrious climate. The abundance of gold and the fedlity of 
obtaining it on the surface are so great, that of kte years, numbers 
of smugglers and unauthorized adventurers h^ive fldcked th^re, and 
in a few days been able to collect a sufficiency for the subsi^nce 
of months. These frauds on the revenue chiefly determined tl^ 
Imperial government to grant the Castello mines to a company 
capable of working them as the Mining Regulations direct. Hen- 
derson, in his work on Brazil (1821) asserts, that the district 
through which the Rio Doce flows, 'is essentially auriferous, and 
he draws this inference from the pieces of gold, found in posses- 
sjon of the Indians, which, he adds, they readily exchange for 
articles of common hardware. The whole of this range of country 
is almost in a virgin state. Scarcely has it been' trodden by the 
miner or the man of science. 

The advantages by which the geo^raplucai position of the pitx- 
vinceof Espirito Santo is distinguished, are still more remarkable. 

On the north it is bounded by Porto Seguro ; on the west by 
Minas Geraes ; on the south by the province of Rio de Janeiro ; . 
and on the east by the Atlantic. It is almost in immediate con- 
tacty by sea and land, with Bahia and Rio de Jani^iro, and 
situated cm the line of communication with the most important 
diamond districts. It is not more than forty-five miles dis- 
tant fsom the sea. Several rivers, navigable,' or susceptible of 
being rendered so, afford an easy oudet to the sea. The Rio 
Boce, which runs at a short distance from the foot of the Castello 
mountain, is the natural line of communication with Minas Ge^es, 
and ere long will no doubt be for that pturpose opened/ as the in^ 
terv«ning difficulties can easily be overcome. 
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The tenns of the Imperial grant, of which the original and 
carresponding translatiQiis may be seen at the company's office, 
are the most encouraging. 

It fonoaliy and explicitly sets forth that, '* in consideration of 
the advantages to be derived from the introduction of capital, arti* 
sans, miners, labourers and machinery, necessary for the regular 
working of mines, Siccording to the superior practice and prin«- 
dples adopted in Europe, and anxious also to promote this branch 
of national industry, at present so much neglected, his Majesty has 
thought proper to grant to the aforesaid company permission to 
dig and search for gold, silver, and other metals, with which 
nature has enriched his empire, in the prpvince of Espirito Santo, 
pledging, that all the parties therein concerned, shall enjoy the full 
protection of the laws, have their contracts, rights and property 
secured, and never be molested or withdrawn from the sjervice of 
the company," &:c. &c. 

Perhaps a more brilliant prospect was never before opened to ' 
the enterprise of man ; or one more deserving of encouragement, 
on the part of the public. The scope also is nearly unbounded. 
Should the compsmy, when all the requisite information has beefe- 
obtain^, wish U> extend its views to colonizing and agricultural 
pursuits^ Of to the improvement of inland navigation, the same 
beneficeiit policy that induced the Emperor of Brazil to make the 
present grant, will serv6 as a guarantee to the extension of such^ 
additional favours, as may be required, in compensation for Che 
benefits the country must derive from undertakings of this kitKL* 
The fertility of soil, salubrity of cUmate, mineral riches, facilitios 
of navigation and contiguity to the coast, render the province of> 
Espirito Santo one of the most valuable ^and interesting spots -on' 
the whole of the great western continent. It also enjoys the' 
advantages of a hardy and tractable race of natives* and abounds in. 
o^er varied and msieful resources. By judicious msinagement* 
therefore, the present scheme may be carried to -an immense Ex- 
tent, and yidd incalculable tuivantatges. In order to improve ev^' 
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favourable xircuftistance that may present itself, it is the intention 
of the company to s^ure the services of persons of the most select 
class ; men capable 9f seconding the efiforts of the Directors by their 
science and activity, and ready.toprove to the imperial government^ 
from whom so valuable a grant is derived, that the anxious wishes 
of the Englishmen uniting in so majestic an enterprise, will ever 
be directed to the welfare, prosperity and independence of the 
counify that is to become the theatre of their fuhire labours* 

Conditions, &c. ke, &e« 
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POETRY. 



1JfJ>fO A BOLIVAR, A HYM.V TO BOLIVAM, BY PHILIP PISfBVOCI» 

The American cause not only finds defenders who 
heroically sacrifice to it their fortunes and their lives ; 
it has also awakened the enthusiasm of poets, who are 
BOW invoking their muse to tune her lyre, and celebrate, 
in the political regeneration of America, one of the 
most memorable triumphs in the annals of civiliza- 
tion. 

The Roman poet Pistrucci, whose imagination 
kindles at whatever is generous and national, is the 
first to offer a tribute of harmony to the glory of the 
hero of Colombia. His hymn glows with the ardour 
of feeling and patriotism. Its sentiments are noble ; and 
its imagery, combining energy, gracefulness, and tender- 
ness, renews the impression of the departed genius of 
the lyric poets of his country. But what will our 
readers think of the powers displayed in this beautiful 
composition, when we inform them, that it was the 
effusion of the inspiration of the moment, a rapid impro^ 
vo, taken down in short hand, and preserved in its origi- 
nal unaltered state, to be consigned to the ordeal of the 
press? 

We admit that, in this Hymn to Bolivar, there are 
strophes accessible to the severity of criticism ; but 
they all bear the stamp of that m^ns divinior which 
is the characteristic of the genuine poet. 
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INNO A BOLIVAR. 



Chi e' colei che d'alloro mi porge 
La piii bella onorata corona ? 
Alia mossa mi seinbra Bellona, 
La Vittoria agli sguardi mi par ? , 

Ma nessuna di queste mai sciolse 
Trion&nte una bianca bandiera, 
Ne*fu vista mia Diva si altera 
Dalle Stella qnagiilt comparir« 

EOa parla : silenzio ; si ascolti : 
Son 1' America, dice, che il serto 
Porto a lui che avanzando ogni merto 
Di me stessa mi rese maggior. 

Sfavillante il suo nome si legge 
Sovra questo mio bianco vessillo, 
Mentie tace d^ bronzi lo squiilo 
Delia gloria odi Pinno ecceggiar« 

O tra qnanti mortal! la terra 
Per imprese sublimi piik vanta, 
O tra quelli che fama decanta 
Bolivar il mortale maggior. 

Per te ogn'i onta ogni strage ebbe fine. 
Per te il sol fra le nubi ^ comparso 
Per te in un si raidnna lo sparso 
Popol tanto d^presso finor. 
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Tu sei quel che nel sen della morte 
Gerxnogliare la vita facesti, 
Tu sei quel che a natura rendesti 
La sembianza concessa dal cieL 

AUe spose i mariti si, abbracciano 
£d i padri si abbracciano ai figli. 
Ah dpvunque brillando sui dgli 
L'aUegrez^a dell'alma tra^par^ 



Son caduti i superbi stranierei \ 
Che tanti anni ci resero schiavi, 
Vendicate son I'ombre degli avi 
Tolti i ceppi ad ognuno dal pie. 

Nasceranno le rose li dove 
I tuoi forti il lor sangue versaro, 
E fia sacro alia patiia Pacciaro, 
Che dell'oste nel sen si spunto* 

Verginelle correte, correte, 
Le ferite dei prodi baciate ; 
Falpitar quelle salme gelate 
Sentirete fors, anco d'onor. 

Bolivar in fra Tarmi seguendo 
Essi fur che serbaron^ci in vita ; 
Sol per loro per sen^pre k £nita 
L'amarezza del lungo dolor* 

Nuove leggiy nuove arti vedransi, 
Nuovi onor, nijove glorie per tutto, 
Ne a rapirci veranno pi4 il ^rutto 
Premio atteo dal nostro sudor. 
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E queU'or, quell'argento che chiude 
Qui nel grembo feooncb Is terra, 
Non ingiusta cagione di guerra, 
D^i opttleazasorgente sara. 

Pcrefa^ libera e* natadal core 
Spisndc^d religioBe piik belb 
Cfae'albr quando cbstritige e ftageUa^ 
D^e invece cbiatiuusi emj^eta. 

Lungi i roghi, gB eculei, k 8cun> 
]Utconcoi[4i^ tmirvssi airamore. 
Solo i voti che ven&con dal core 
Possonessergraditidalcicl. 

Deh'che i quattro che 2J>bi*^^mp .r^cipti 

Deile.istesse lor ferree oatene, 
Piii non restin quest' aure serene 
€6 lor fetidi fiati a infettar. 

Portin ess! la nuova al lor ^re 
Del valor del lor biraccio venduto, 
Gli raccontin qi!lant, hanno vedulo, 
Onde cessi alia fin di sognar. 

jtta'la Diva qui tace ; nmboisnba 
Si d'intomo il festevol concento 
Che cpnfhsa 5ull' arpa d'argento 
Tra gli ewiva si arresta lai man. 

• # f 

Musa mia, tu pur dunque ti arresta, 
Non trascorrere il termin segnato : > 
Spingi il guardo nelPombre del fato, 
NeHi piaccia di aggiungcr di piiL 
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SHARB LIST AND AMERICAN FUNDS. 

June 13th, I82&. 

« ' 

In foreign funds there is much inactivity, notwithstanding the 
near approach of the settling day. Brazilian scrip has been pur- 
chased largely at 1| discount In shares o^isi^able business 
continues to be reported Anglo Mexican at 9D jwemium. In 
other shares the purchases are considerable, but there are little 
variations in the prices. 

SHARB LIST-:-MINES. / 

Share. Paid. Price per Share. 

Ai^oMexican lOO 20 115 112| 

AngloChiliai)....* ...100 5 71 

Chilian .•.•... 100 5 13J 

Manganese 20 2 4^} 

Pasco Peruvian. «• 100 5 17^1 

Potoin la P^ and Peruvian } 

association. ••..•••..)... 50 5 ^H 7 

United Mexican, new 40 10 34| 5 ^ 

Peruvian ;...••«.. »100 5 4| 

Hio de la Plata agricultural > 

company,. .••»,..., 5 ...ICO i 5 6 j[; 



SOtrrH AMERICAN STOCKS. 



Brazilian Bonds, 97| 



Do. ace 



^raz. scrip 1825, III I His. 

Do. ace. If dis. Mexican Bontis, 74| 5^ f 

BuOTOs Ayres.Bonds, 01 f Do. scrip 1825, 3| J f dis. 



Chilian Bonds, 82 J 



Cdiombiw Bonds, 83^ , Peruvian scnp. 1 825. 6| dis* 



Do. 1824, 85|f6i6f6 



. 86+ 
Bonos, 



Do. ace. 3f i I dfa. 
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I COLOMBIA. 

■ntSATY tlifftni^ES OllB^f HmTAllAr ANt> COLOMfitA. 



K There ahiaU be ft lastfilg, firtn, ani sincere alliuice bet 
tH«Mfcthe tepuUic and people cf Gdlombk, atod the dondtiiocM 
widsBb^edbof Us Bfajestytbe Kdig of the United Kingdom of 
Qreat Pntedn and Irdand^ haA hei »a nd 8UGec9K>rs. 

Alt 2. Theie shall be a reoipiecal^ libetrty of commerce be* 
tneeaafi thateititoriesof CoknnbiB and tile territorieB of his Bri-^ 
tamiic Majesty IB Easopc* "necttbgeoiaadsakieets of theMw 
VolIL No, 5, u 
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countries respectively shall have liberty to go, freely and securely, 
with their ships and cargoes, to all those parts, ports, and rivers in 
thie before-mentioned territories, where it is permitted, or may be 
permitted, for other foreigners to enter the same, and to remain 
and reside in any part of the said territories respectively : also to 
hire and occupy houses and warehouses for the purposes of their 
commerce ; and generally, the merchants and traders of each 
nation respectively shall enjoy the most complete protection and 
security in their commerce, always being subject to the laws and 
statutes of the two countries respectively. 

Art 3. His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland engages, furthermore, that the citizens of 
Colombia shall have the same liberty of commerce and navigation 
which has been stipulated in the forcing article, in all his 
dominions situated out of Europe, as extensively as it is now per* 
mitted, or may hereafter be permitted, to any other nation. 

Art 4. No other or higher duties shall be imposed on the im- 

portation into the territories of Colombia of any articles, the natural 

produce, productions, or manufactures of the dominions of his 

Britamiic Majesty ; nor shall other or higher duties be imposed on 

the importation into the territories of his Britannic Majesty, of any 

articles the natural produce, productions, or manu&ctures of 

Colombia, than what are paid, or may be paid, for similar articles, 

the natural produce, productions, or manu&ctures of any other 

foreign country ; nor shall other or higher duties or imposts be 

levied in the territories or dominions of any of the contracting 

parties, on the exportation of any articles for the territories or 

dominions of the other, than those which are paid, or may be 

paid, for the exportation of the like articles for any other foreign 

countiy; nor shall any prohibition be imposed on the importalicm 

or exportalion of any articles the natural produce, productions, or 

manufactures of the dominions and territbries of Coloinbia, or of 

his Britannic Majesty, either, for .or from ' the said territories of 

Cobmbia, or for or from the.said territories of his Britannic 

Majesty, that are not' equally extended to all othernations. i 
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r Art 5. Nq' other or higher duties or imposts shall be levied on 
account of tonnage, light-house dues, or port fees, pratiqtLey sal- 
vage in case of dams^e or shipwreck, or an^ other local expenses, 
in any of the ports in the territories of his . Britannic Majesty, on 
G>l6mbian vess^, than ihe payments in the same ports by 
British vessels ; nor in Uie ports of Colombia, on British vessels, 
than the payments'in the same by Colombian vessels. 
- Art 6. The same duties shall be paid on the importation into 
the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, of any articles the natural 
produce, productions, or manufactures of Colombia, whether that 
importation be made in British or Colombian vessels ; and the 
same duties shall be paid on the importation into the territories of 
Colombia of any articles the natural produce, productions, or 
manufactures of the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, whether 
that importation be made in Colombian or British vessels. The 
same duties shall be paid, and the same discount and bounties 
granted,' on the exportation of any articles the natural produce, 
•productions, or manufactures of Colombia for the dominions of 
his Britannic Majesty, whether that importation be made in British 
or Colombian vessels; .and the same duties shall be paid, and the 
same discoimt and boimties granted, on the exportation for 
Colombia^ of any articles the natural produce, productions, or 
manufactures of the dominions of his Britanniq Majesty, whether 
that exportation be made in Colombian or British vessels. 

Art. 7. To avoid any misunderstanding with respect to the re-- 
gulations which may respectively constitute a Colombian or British 
vessel, it is hereby agreed that all vessels built within the territories 
of Colombia, and belonging to a Colombian citizen or citizens, 
and whose captain and three-fourth parts of the mariners, at the 
leasts are citizens of Colombia, except in such extreme cases as 
are otherwise especially provided for by [law, shall be considered 
as Colombian vessels ; and all vessels built within the dominions 
of his Britannic Majesty, and belong'mg to a British subject or 
Sttbjects, and whose captain and three-fourth parts of the" mariners, 
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at the least, are BrMA eiibjects, except in sudi extreme caeess a« 
are odierwise eipecijdiy^providfld &r by law^ siodl be consideced 
as British vessels. 

Art 8f AH meffdumts^ oomnuadeis cf vends, And othee 
citizens and subjects of tke repi;ib|ic of Colombia and <if bk Bri- 
tannic Majesty, shall bave perfect liberty in aM the territoiies of 
both powers respectivefy, to apt for themselves in tiie maiia^iaeBt; 
of their own afiairs, or confide them to the management of whom- 
soeirer diey mmy please, as broker, factor, agent, or interpreter^ 
nor shall they be dbliged to em{^a.ny other persons whatever for 
those purpofies, nor to ps^ t^em any salary or remuneration, 
irolesB iiney wish so to employ 'diem ; and dbsobite liberty afaafl 
be given in aR cases, to the pufcliaser and vender to contract and 
fix: the price of any effects, meidiandifle, or manuliKJtiires, im* 
ported or exported from the territories of «iy of the two cpntnet* 
tng parties, according ^b ^ley shall themselves ihink proper^ 

Art. 9f h^ all that relates to the lading or unlading of vesseb^ 
the securHy of merchandize, mani^turee» and effects, the inhc^ 
ritance.of moveable goods, and ihe dispositiofi of mioveabile pfCK* 
|>erty of all kinds and denominalaonB, by ssde, gift, excbange, or 
testament, or in any other manner whatever, a^ also with recf^ect 
lo the administration of justice, the citizens andsobject&of the two 
contracting parties shall ^oy, in their respective tenitomaand 
dominions, the «ime privileges, libeities, and rights, aft t^^e most 
fitvoured nadon; and &ere shall not be levied upon them, on this 
account, any higher imposts or duties than those that are paid, or 
may b«. paid* by the citizens or subjects of tiie powers in whose 
territories qr dominions they may reside. They shall be exempt 
from all compulsQiy militaiy service by sea or land, and fvom aH 
forced loans or exactions, or militaiy requisitions; nor i^hall th^ 
be compelled to pay any ordinary contribution, greater than what 
may be paid by the citizens or subject^ of either power, under 
any pretext whatever. 

Art, 10, Each of the two cqntractii^ partiey 9hall be at liber^ 
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ho nfpoipi coBcdb fiir Ihe fteiettjoh of dieir coasuaeKe, to reside 
ih-Ae territories aoddomflnioos of the other pturty ; biat previous 
|o any consnl acting as such, he diall be approved and admitted, 
in the usual fimn, by the gov^mipeiit to whom it may be sent ; 
aad any of die oontiractiBg parties can except front the residence 
ofconsulssiioh paiticdar parts as either of them may think proper 
to except. 

Art IL For tiie better secmrity of commerqe between the 
eitizeBS of Colombia and the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, k 
has been igreed d)at if, at any time, any mtemiptton of their 
aoucaUe commercial. intefGil>urBe should unfortunaldy take place, 
or In case of any rupture happening between the two contiactiBg 
parties-,' the citizais or Subjects of either of Ael tw6 contriKAing 
p^rtifiSyxesiAentintheterritolriesor dominions of the other, i^iEill 
have the privitege of remaining or continuing theif traffic there^ 
without zty kind of intc9rruption, so loog as they shall conduct 
Ihenseives pea<^bly, and shall not commit any offence against 
the kivs; and suA' of dieir effscts and property as may be already 
confided to private individuals, or to the state, shall not be subject 
16 seiscure or sequestration, or to any other demands other than 
what are made upon similar effects or property belonging to the 
iotizens or subjects of tiie slate in which they may residci. 

Art 13. The citizens of Colombia shall enjoy throughout all 
the daminions of lus Britannic Majesty, a perfect and unlimited 
liberty of conscience, and the exercise of their religion publicly, 
et privately in their own houses, or in the qhapels or places of 
wtnrship destined for that purpose, conformably to the system of 
toleraition established throughout the dominions of his Britannic 
Majesty* In like mamier the subjects of bis Britannic Majesty, - 
femdent in the territories of Colombia, shall enjoy the most perfect 
and entire liberty of conscience, without being in any manner 
exposed to be molested, 'disquieted, or disturbed, on account of 
their religious belief, nor in the free exercise of their religion, pro- 
vided it be performed in their private bouses, and with the reve^ 
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rence diie to the divine worship, respectixigthe kws, usages, aod 
customs established. The subjects of his Britannic Majesty shall 
also have liberty of interment for such of them as die in the said 
territories of Colombia, in such places as they may deem fit and 
proper to establish for such purpose, with the consent of the local 
authorities ; aad the funerali) or burial-places of the dead shall not 
be violated in any manner, nor on any pretext. 

Art. 13. The government of Colombia engages to <50-operate 
with his Britannic Majesty to obtain the total abolition of the slave* 
trade, and Jo prohibit in the most effectual manner, all persons in- 
habiting the territories of Colombia fit)m taking any part in such 

. Art* 14; And inasmuch as it is convenient and necessary to ^ 
cihtate to theutmoista mutual good und^tkdiing between the 
two contracting parties, and to remove beforehand ev«ry kiiid rf 
difficulty, and that other articles may be proposed and added to 
the present treaty, which, for the want of time and the pressure of 
circumstances, cannot now be drawn up with the proper precision, 
it has been agreed and is hereby agreed on the part of both pow- 
ers, that they shall mutually endeavour, with the least possible 
delay^ to treat and agree upon the articles that may be foui^l mnU 
ing in this treaty, and which may be judged mutuallyadvantage- 
ous ; and such articles, when they are screed upon and duly xati- 
fied, shall form' part of the present treaty of alHance, commerce, 
and navigation. 

Art. 15. The present treaty of alliance, commerce and naviga^ 
tion, ghall be ratified by the president or vice-president intrusted 
with the executive power of the republic of Colombia, with the 
consent and approbation of the congress of the same, and by his 
Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ; and the ratifications shall be exchanged in London within 
six months from the present day, or sooner if possible.- 

In testimony of which the respective plenipotentiaries have mu»- 
tually signed and sesiled these presents. 
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Giveii in the city of Bogota, the 18th day of the month of 
April, in the year of our Lord, 1825. 

Pbdro Gual. 
^ Pedro Briceno MfiNDE2. 
John Potter Hamilton. 
Patrick Campbell* 
' Additional Ariticle.-^Inasmuch as in the present state of the 
G)loinhian marine, it woidd not be possible for any Colombian to 
take the ben^t of the/eciprocity established in the fifth, sixth and 
seventh articles of the treaty signed this day, if that part which ^ti- 
.piilates'that in order feo be considered as a Colombian vessel, the 
'vessel must have been really built iii Colombia, it has been agreed 
,that for the space of seven years, reckcrned from the date of the rati- 
-fication .of this treaty, all vessels, wherever they may have been 
!buik,]thatare bond fide the propierty of one or more of the citizens 
of Colc^bia, and whose captain and three-fourth parts of the 
^manners, at the least, are also Colombian citizens, except in those 
teases especially.provid^ for by kwj shall be considered a» Colom^ 
bian vessels, his Bftajestydie King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Irdand reserving to himself the li^t, at the end of 
the teid term of seven years, to enforce the principle of mutual 
•restriction stipulated in the sevendi article above referred to, if the 
^interests of the British shipping should be mjuied by the present 
exception of that reciprocity in favour of Colombian vessels. 

The present additional article shall have the same force and va« 
hdity as if' it had been .inserted, word for word, in the treaty 
sign^ this;d^ : . it flhall be iatified,-'a]id tlie ratifications exchang- 
ed at the same tkael 

In fidth of which the respective plenipotentiaries have severally 
signed and put their seals to it. ' 

. Given in the cky of Bc^ta, 18th day of the month of April, in 
the year of our Lofd> 182&* 

(Signed as above.) 
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TREATY BETWEEN COLOMBIA AND THS &N^BD $TASfttt(^ ' 

The treaty does not differ materially from those 
concluded between Great Britain and the South Ame^ 
rican States,, though here are explanations on some 
points which are disregarded in these conventions* 
The faldowing articles are peculiar^ establishing th^ 
principle that free ships make free goodc^:*^ 

Ai>U 12.-^lt Shalt be lavrful for the cfititensof thelTiiited States 
fft America and the lepuli^e of Colombia (o sail with theif eliipt^ 
With ail. maimer of liberty and security^ no distinctioa being made 
who are the propnetois of the merdiandizes laden thereon^ 
from any poit to the places, of those who now are or hereaftei' 
shaU be- at emnity with either of the contraciing parties. It shall 
Kftewis&be lawfd for the citiaeos afbcesaidto sail irith the ships 
SBuEmerdfiOKiizes before-mentioned, and to trade widi the some 
l&ef^ and security from the places, ports, and havduv of diose 
who aire enemies of botk or cither party, without any oppositiod 
or distiicfaamse whatsoerer, net ooiy diiectiyfrom the places of tllfe 
enen^, be^bre-menti oned, tb neutral places^ but also from^ one 
place bekaiging Id an onemy, to another place belonging to 
an enemy, whether they be under the jwisdiction ei one 
power, or under seveiaL And it is heieby stipuiatect tbsait 
free riiips shaH also give freedom to goods, and that eveiy 
fHung shall be. deemed free and exempt, which sikaS be ibundoii 
board the diips belonging to the citizens of either of the eontraci- 
hig parties, although the whole lading, or anypait diereof, should 
appertain to the enemies of either, contraband goods being aliways 
excepted. It is also agreed, in fiko manner, that the ^ame Kber^ 
be exten<M «i» persons who are on boaid a free sU^ witihi this 
e£fect— that althoi^h they be enemies cobod^ or either pavCf, they 
are ioC to be taken oi|t of that free ship, unless they are officers or 
soldiers, and in the actual service of the enemies : provided how- 
ever, and it is hereby agreed, that the stipulations in this ardcle 
contained, declaring that the flag shall cover the property, shall be 
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tihderstcxAl aff applying to those powers only who recognize this 
principle ; but if cdther of the two contracting parties shall be at 
wa^ with a third, and th0 other neutral, the flag of the neutral shaU 
eovier the property of enemiei whose govemmients acknowle^ 
thb prinoiple, and not of others* 

JLrt Uirf It is likewifte i^reed, that in die case where the neutial; 
ftag of one of the contracting parties shall protect the prGf>er9 of 
the enemies of the other, by virtue of the above stipulation, it shal^ 
always be tinderstood that the neutral property found on board 
isuch enemy's vessels, shall be held and conadered asl enemy's 
property, and as such shall be liable to detention and confiscation, 
Except such pxbperty as was ptit on hdecrd such vessel before the 
declaration of wai*, or even afterwards, if it wem done without the' 
knowledge of it; but the contracting parties agree, that two' 
months faanong elapsed after the declaration, their citizens shall not 
plead ignorance thereof. On the contrary if the flag oi the) 
neubfal does ndt protect the enemy's ^Kf&ty^ in that case, the 
goodft md merchandizes of the neutral, embarked in such enemy's^ 
riup, siiall be free. 

There are some exceptions on the subject of goods contcaband 
of war. Regulations are also made i^especting the search of 
vessels in time of war ; but it is agreed that these stipulations shall 
refer only to those vessels which sail without convoy, and that 
when said vessels shall be under convoy, the verbal declaration or 
the commander of the convoy, on his word of honoiu*, that the 
vessels under ^his protection bek>ng to the \niaaah whose flag lie 
carries, and wl>en they are bound to an «nemy^5 port, that they 
have no contraband goods on board, shall be .sufficient. 

The following articles are also not usual in treaties :— > 

Art 22. Whenever one of ihe contracting parties shall be 
ei^aged in war with another state, -no citizen of the oiher con- 
tracting party shall accept a commission, or letter of marque, fbf 
^purpose of asnsting or cooperating hostilely, with the said 
enemy, s^nst the said party so at war, under the pain of being 
treated as a pirate. 

Vol. II. No. 5, x 
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Art 23.*— If by any fetality which cannot be expected, and * 
which God forbid, the two contracting parties shall be engaged in 
a war with each other, they have agreed, and do agree, now for 
then, that there shall be allowed the term of six months to the 
merchants residing on the coast, and in the ports of each other, 
and the term of one year to those who dweU in the interior, to ar- 
range their business, and transport their effects wherever they 
please, giving to them the safe conduct necessary for it, which 
may serve as a sufficient protection until they arrive at the desig- 
nated port. The citizens of all other occupations who may be es- 
tablished in the territories or dominions of the United States and 
of the republic of Colombia, shall be respected and ipaintained in 
the full enjo3anent of their personal liberty and property, uidess 
their particular conduct shall cause them to forfeit this protection,' 
which, in consideration of humanity, the contracting parties en- 
gage to give them. 

Art. 24. — Neither the debts due from individuals of the one na- 
tion to the individuals of the other, nor' shares, nor monies, which 
they may have in the public funds, nor in the public or private 
banks, shall ever, in any extent of war, or of national difference, , 
be sequestered or confiscated. 

DECREE OF THE COLOMBIAN GOVERNMENT FOR SECURING 
THE PAYMENT OF THE PUBLIC DEBT. 

'the Colombian government, desiring to co-operate in support- 
ing the credit of the repubhc by the punctuality with which ifr 
pays its debts, and there not having, as yet, passed a law to fund 
the national foreign debt in a fixed, secure, and irrevocable man- 
ner, has resolved to decree as follows : 

Art 1. The fourth part of the produce of the maritime custom** 
houses, arising from duties on exportation and importation, shall 
be faithfully deposited in the chei^ of the said custoni-houses^ 
fipom July next inclusive, without any possibility of altering its 
destination. 
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Alt 2. At the ocmclusion of December, this year, theoffice of 
the customs shall pay into the provincial treasury the whole of the 
, duties thus collected, and the treasury will carefully pack them 
up for the purpose of being transmitted to where the governor may 
direct ; the same governor being required to lend the necessary 
aid to secure its safe conveyance. 

Art* 3. The treasury of Guayana shall remit to the depart- 
mental treasury. Hie latter collecting the portion which belongs 
toits district, shall remit it to Carthagena, oollectingon its part 
that which belongs to Barcelona. The departmental treasury of 
Venezuela shall collect that which belongs to Puerto Cabello and 
la Guayra, and shall give it the same direction on Carthagena, 
whither will likewise flow the remittances of Rio Hacho^ Coix) 
Maracaibo, and Santa Martha. The part belon^ng to Guayaquil 
and the ports of the Pacific shall be collected at Panama, with that 
of Chagres and Puertoyelo. The intendants of Magdalena, and 
of the Isthmus, will in proper time, receive ordera about the destir 
nation of their funds. 

Art 4, (Like the foregoing this is merely one of regulation.) 

Art* 5. By the present decree, and former orders which have 
been transmitted to the custom-houses, for the redemption of the 
domestic debt created before 1821, the produce of the maritime 
•custom-houses not apptied to any other ol)ject shaU be consider- 
ed as divided into four parts, of which one shall be applied to the 
purpose expressed in this decree, a second to the said redemption 
of domestic debt, and the two remainii^ parts to the ways 
and means of their respective departments. 
- Art 6. But if unforeseen circumstances should oblige the 
intendants to redeem any debt contracted by them, and approved 
by the government with a part of the unappropriated two-fourths, 
they may take their measures accordingly, only apprising the 
^vemment of the fact. 

Artl 7. When neither the hw nor the executive shall make 
any different anangement, the retention of the fourth part shaU 
be observed as in article Ist, from January, 1825, and hence^ 
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.iocttard, ev:eiy six nionihs* remittanoes sfaafi take place of what 
iia^ beeo coUectecL B^ artieles 18 aitel 9, the int^ckoris are 
ftsdered^ observe th^decEee, mid lii^ secrelaiy of the treasury to 
' teetire its e^^ecutiaa. 

COLOMBIA CAMPBELL'S ADDRESS TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE 

VICE PRESIDENT OF COLOMBIA. 

Qn the 3d instant, ^t eleven o'clock in the forenoon, 
tte secretary of stnte for foreign affairs presented to 
his excell6rtcy thfe Vice J)i*eaide?nt, intrusted with the 
fexee^itive power, in ttie presence of the other ^ecre-^ 
Varies of 'state, Cotohd P. CaWipbell, in quality of 
charge d'affaires froiifj his ffritannic Majesty the tinjg 
of the United Ifingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
to the government of the republic of Colombia, Col. 
Campbell addressed his excellency in the following 
terms : — 

Sir — ^Permit me, on being presented to your ExceUei^y as 
charge d'affaires from the government c^ Gre^t Britaioy tofoqpre^ 
the satisfaction I feel on receiving the cbasi^ intrusted to iDfi» 
and my joy in seeing established the bonds of amity and imion» 
by which the interests and good miderstanding of Gr6nt ]^tiun 
and Colombia are inseparably miited by means of the treaty jiial 
signed ; and while I assure your Excellency that my g^y^rnm^ 
will do every thing in their power to preserve in ^ their forc^ 
the connections established by tbatj treaty, I feel?perfec5tly l)er- 
suaded that the government of Colombia will be actii9ied by a 
corresponding feeling. 

As a British subject, I may also, be peqnitted to assure your 
Excellency, that the measure adopted by the British govemment 
is mosf congenial with the feelings of the people of 'Q^eat Britain, 
who have always takea the most lively interest in the prosperity of 
Colombia. 
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PennU toe, hhemaCf tocoi^iatulate your Exoellency on the 
' progress veph)qperity of Colombiay and on the harmonyy patriot 
t^% and sttbmissioi^ to the laws, which I haive observed in all 
parts of the republic in which I have been, and among all classes 
^ citizens ; virtues which pronuse to preserve domestic tranquillity^ 
and to promote the general good, as much as the valour and great 
talents of the illustrious liberator have secured its political inde- 
|>endeQce. 

Colonel Campbell then presented Mr. Wall a? secre- 
tary of the British legation. 

His excellency replied as follows :-~The government and the 
republic of Colombia begin to see satisfied the anxiety with 
which they have striven to ment the friendship of the government 
and people of England; and I hope that the treaty just concltidi^, 
may be the first link of that bond which is to strengthen and 
promole the relations established between the two powers. I am 
)iighly pleased ; and I am sure that my pleasure on this occasion 
will be shared by my coimtry, at beholding the affairs of the 
powerful English nation f^aced in the hands of a gentleman of 
tiat commfssion which had been so distinguished for its justice 
and public virtues. - 



MEXICO. 

^moeiAttA'TlON OF THE 1»RESIDENT OF THE MEXICAN FEDE- 
RATION, DON GUADALOUPE VICTORIA, ADDRESSED TO THE j 
MlBXiCANfi ON THE 14th OF MARCH. 

* 

Fellow-citizeEns, at the be^nning of the year I announced to 
you that in sdl free coimtries wishes were formed for tlie consoli-» 
Ration of Mexican independence, and that as soon as foreigners 
were in a situation to calculate the immense value which imion 
has given to our collec|^ve and individual prosperity, they would 
place us in the rank of independent and sovereign nations. On 
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the same day whichy by presentimeat or in consequence of my 
inquiries into the march of affairs, in both vrorlds, I fixed for that 
great event, the cabinet of His Britannic Majesty* plaemg itself in 
tjie vanguard of Europe, recognized the existence, the power, and 
the stability of our republic. An event of such magnitude was 
: officially announced to you as soon as intelligence was obtained 
.pf it, ?ind I reserved to myself the satisfaction of congratulating 
you, that I might communicate the ineffable delight of my heart 
to all who are capable of sympathizing in the happiness of their 
country* 

Tins, Mexicans, is the fruit of so much bloodshed— of so many 
^sufferings and sacrifices endured. This is the reward of the va- 
lour and constancy displayed in the war of liberty. This is the 
rank of importance to which our destinies called us, and which 
has been the conquest of the sword no less than that of the judg- 
nient and ^irgumspeption of Mexicans. 

Before now we committed to the national vigour and the natio- 
nal courage the triumph of justice, and we had generously resolved 
to seal yrith the bjood of oppressors and oppressed the.oath once 
inade apd a thpusand times repeated, in battle — to die or to destroy 
the enemies of independence. From this time forward the first 
civilized nations will lend their support to a rich and vast conti- 
nent, in which there have arisen several states worthy of being re- 
ceived into the great family of nations. A revolution so impor- 
tant has not occurred in past ages. Exult, Mexicans, in the share 
which you have . had in events which, so powerfully affect the fate 
pf the world. My satisfiiction is in proportion to n^y ^former de- 
sires, and to the efforts which I employed with the gi*eateat success 
to bring about the brilliant morning of your felicity. My misfor- 
tunes, the schopl of adversity, and the great hook of revolution, 
> placed me in a situation to compare interests with interests, the 
relations of our country with others, the demands 'of the skilful 
cabinet of St« James, its position, 9.nd the circumstances which 
concerned the New and the Old Worid. 

It Is ^ long time since, in my anticipation, this treaty appeared 
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of immense value, among the acts which^decide the fate of nations.* 
Without exposing myself to the charge of vain-boasting, I wilL 
venture to sky, that my hands traced on the sands of Vera-Cruz 
the first lines of the edifice on which our exterior security reposes; 
and if there were not sentiments which cannot be suppressed by: 
men who love their coimtry, I would be silent both now and for 
ever on what I have done, and have to do, to prepare, realize; and 
conclude the last act of a struggle continued for so many years* 
This nation, on escaping from its degradation, knew its dignity, 
and by the rare forces of its genius, its talent, and its valoiu*, bas 
displayed a singular character, has placed itself at the head of ci<N 
vilization, by the practice of all the social virtues, and has multi- 
plied the testimonies of its courage, of its good sense, and of a 
moral rectitude, which future ages will never sufficiently admire. ^ 
. ■ These are the true principles of the respect which Mexico ob- 
tains among the nations, ^hich before they pronounced their 
honourable decision, subjected to the most rigorous examination 
the most insignificant steps of our political conduct. That con--' 
duct offers incontestable models of worth. It presents those of un- 
limited moderation, of consummate prudence, and of a heroism 
which our political martyrs supported on the scaffold, in prison, 
and in the field of battle, against the enemies of our country. 

, By invoking its adorable name, passions have been extinguish- 
ed, the parties which raised their fury are ended ; and in this na- 
tion of sweet and benign dispositions, reconciliation has taken ' 
place as between brothers. • This people are indisputably humane 
and noble-minded in the opinion of other nations. 

Europe could not support for a loi^f time the maxims and the^ 
injustice of three centuries. The ideas which prevail now among- 
men are those of universal expediency, profoundly calculated on 
solid and reciprocal interests,— on the advantage of the commu- 
nity. The population, the advancemoit of knowledge in America, 
the elements of abundance 'which it possesses, a virgin and a fruit- 
ful soil, rich mines— all these things called for a new order, for an 
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' order which nature and the destinies of the world haf e ifrei^xMf 
created in bur happy* country. 

Mexicans, you have arrived at the summit of good fortune, the 
most powerful of natioiis enumerates you in lier catalogue of states, 
and you highly deserve the place which has been afisignied you; 
Other nations, by the spirit of selfishness and even of generosity, 
will approach you with beneficent and peaceable Views^;- and 
Mexico wiU become the umversal friend of men-* the coimtry of 
the un£3itiinate—^the emporium of trade. 

Fellow-cidzens, be not uneasy at the coalition <^ certain eonti-» 
nental sovereigns. Up to this time, their policy is my^eriotis ; if 
it should appear contrary to ^e sacred principles of our eicistence, 
our arms can sustain those principles with honour. Friends in 
peace, enemies in war, we provoke no party, we fear no party. 

My friends, the gidod faith which has distinguished yQu, will al- 
ways make you be remembered both ^ home and abroad; ^nv^ 
^d jealousy have disappeared, and not a fliiadow is present <^ 
the miifoif uneS and the erromr which TOe p^st. There do not noW 
exist under the laws of the Mexican republic, men who are not 
Mexicans. There is neither danger nor fear. Never, nevef, may 
return to disturb our repose, and our nascent liappiness, offensive 
individuals, sHght hatreds, or mutual recriminations ! 

Fellow-countrymen, five months have elapsed »nce you elected 
me to preside over your public afiairs. My republican iiahihcSss 
rejoices in the prosperity which Plrovidence has conferred upon you 
in 90 short an interval, and which is the recompense d your wis-; 
dom and your virtues. It has given enot^ to the country ; it ii 
going to be elevated to a hi^ier sphere, and the ftAure is more iSat- 
tering stilL Cpntiaue as heretofore, and Mexico unll tn a s^rt 
time be the admiration of the world* 

My friends, the whole o^ toy gloiy consists in b(&longing t^or 
you. . , 

OfjADALoupk Victoria. 

Mexico, March 14th, 1825. 
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ffiPSBCH OF HIS EXCBLLBNCY THX PRESIDXNT OF THEUNIT^ 
IfSXZCAN STATS9» OV CLOSING THE SESSION OF THE CON- 
STITUTIONAL FEDXBAIi CONQ&BSS* 



GeniiemeuQ/ the Federal Congress 9 

In coQfSDnmng with the constitu^oal hm^ I laid before tfae 
cbambeA in Jatnuary of the present jrear, Ihe state of the repubtio ; 
and I now have ^e honour of announcing^ that from that tinve to 
the present, our situation has been sensibly improving, and that 
our nelion, far ffom retrogradmg or becoming weaker, has been 
acqinfing strength, and advancing in the careei: of ptosperitf and 
power. 

The federal botid has been gBtieiQ% preserved and consolidated. 
The greater part of the slates have sanctioned their constitution^ dr. 
are aboot.to do so. Each of them lajx>urs in establishing or in 
rectifying its administratioif • All of them will show an emulation 
and zeal,, as diey have, partly doiie> to supply the cdntingeiii 
which corresponds with their extent, and without which the insti>> 
tutions by which we are governed would.becoine inert and power- 
leas. In a Word, looking at the data which we have on this head, 
aad the good fortune and happiness widi which Heaven has hither- 
to advanced the fbrtones of the republic, we may hope that eaeh 
stale, proceeding in its own orbit, towards its own good, without 
a^lecting that of the federation, and revolving (if we may be al-» 
lowed the expressiim) around tfae coranioii government, wiU ez^ 
hibit, in political order, an imposing spectacle of equilibrium, with 
the pseciaon and the hannony whiQh distinguish die great masses 
of our universie. 

The Executive Power has neither fost^ nor couid*lo6e sight of 
morals and knowle(%e; and to pnmiote what regaitib them, a 
jwts is actually occupied in a great project of public education, 
is order that Meaucans may no lot^r be under the neoejasity of 
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going in search of improyement to other countries. At the same 
time, establishments, tending to promote the dignity and the gran- 
deur of the republic, its agriculture, tc^ether with its commerce 
and industry, have all been advancing in a manner very precepti- 
ble to those who, casting their eyes back upon past timesj recollect 
their condition in the days of our hmniliation and slavery. 

Thus the idea is produced and confirmed in us, that the spirit of 
regulating every thing by the government, and of mixing with 
; every thing, is the mK)st efficacious means which it can anploy to 
diminish or banish, perhaps lor ever, abundance and* wealth; and 
. that, on the contrary, to introduce and encourage them, an en- 
lightened aud beneficent administration ought only to remove im- 
. portant obsti|cles^ leaving the re^t tp the .action and interest of in- 
dividuals. 

At present, in what respects the manE^ment and direction of 
the finances, the labours which have been completed and those 
which have been prepared are immense, t Confining myself to 
the results, the chambers should be aciquainted l!bat the army has 
been paid, that the military magazines have been provided, that the 
•civil list has been satisfied, that the last loan has been realized on 
advantageous terms, that their subsistence-money and credit have 
been paid to the cultivators of tobacco, that a pari of the debt has 
been extinguished, that paper money no longer exists, that a con- 
siderable quantity of arms and all sorts of stores have been acquired, 
and that funds have been allocated at different places for the pur- 
chase of vessels (of war), that a system of order and economy has 
been introduced which has saved large sums, and that the admini- 
stration of the public money only needs for its consolidation and 
perfection a decision on some projects submitted to the l^slative 
body.' 

The military branch is likewise proceeding towards a sensible 
ipuprovement. The corps of all arms are completing. Discipline 
ii^ re-establiihing. The law on desertion will powerfully contri- 
bute to promote this object. At the same time, the state of Chiapas 
has been garri^ned. Our frontier on the west and the north has 
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been fortified with particular attention to the side of Tejas ; and 
th^ labours which have been undertaken, and are still prdsecuted, 
to form a general plan of defence (for which engineers/ formed 
among ourselves, have gone to draw plans of our coasts, moun- 
tains, and approaches) will always do honour to the knowledge of 
the Mexican staff, and evince, in a decisive manner, the vigilance 
and circumspection of the executive power. 

As r^ards our navy, although it has been well supplied and 
managed^ yet, if we attend to the number and force of our vessels, 
it may be said that it has scarce passed its in&ncy^ The govern- ' 
ment had thought that they might reckon by this time upon a re- 
spectable force in both seas ; but inevitable obstacles have, till now, 
deprived us of that assistance which we shall indubitably obtain in 
a few months. In th^ m^an time, an expedition has sailed to pro*' 
vide the Califbrnias with all kinds of assistance. Our port of Man- 
zanillo, one of the most secure, spacious, and ms^ificent of the 
globe, has been ordered to be repaired : and the port of Galveston ' 
has been fortified. Orders have be^n giVen to consti^ct gun- 
boats in our territory, by which iheans our resources will multiply, 
civilization will advance, commerce will increase, and that which 
ought to interest tis the most— the art of ship-building — of which 
we so much stand in need, especially in the Pacific, will begin to 
prosper. 

Our jufiHcial administration was incomplete and lame, before we 
possesised a supreme court to d^ide questions of general interest, 
and to provide for what the territory and the finances of the fede- 
ration require. But, fortunately, on the 15th of March, the supreme 
court of justice was installed. The powers of the state are now 
in the plenitude of their exercise, and when the law which regu- 
lates in detail its jurisdiction and proceedings shall be concluded, 
the chaos into which we were plunged by the UrBnt of it will be 
removed. Thus, although some diss^eeable occurrences may 
have taken place in the mean time, and some insolated disturbances 
may have been ^hibited, considering thiiigi^ in general, and* 
takii^ a rapid view of our interior^ we shall be convinced that or* 
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der and union exist in the repqblic*^ifaat the govemneot k con* 
solidadng at a rs^id rala-^that the gerom of omp wdl-bai^ are 
unfolding themselves heyond our expQctatioa» and— what ou^ 
to fill us with complacency^ a^ even with pride— «that this is 
realizing itself hy e^ablishing a systmi difficult and new> <m the 
Imh of lgiowlec^e« 

The view of our rel^ion^ with most foreigni states is eqpiaBy 
flattering and s^i^f^K^cy w^h ous intcxnal eoQditipii» and the 
chamber, hav^ a prospect of fortune^ spleiucbuir, and greatneH^ 
whiph the powers of the irepublic will oosaolidate by good faith, 
justice and moderation, Elngland, the most powerful skate of En- 
rope in resp^ to us, has acknowled^the independeAce of itna- 
huac, and that nation, whicl^ living thousands of leag^oes fvow our 
shores, may yet be said to inhajt^it the Americqin Qontjnoat, and ¥> 
' border op our confines, has concluded oi^ this basis tireaties of ami*- 
ty, navi^don, and cpmiiierce, whiph have be^a duly siibB»itted to 
the chamber, and now received their appiobatioR« Such ane[vent» 
which will be ope of .the most m^iPoraUe in our hiM^» incieases < 
the power and consideration of the republic ; and itfi epcaiBide will 
not fail to be imitated by ultrajinajine powers, who capnot, did d^y 
desire it, do us harm, andwhOPP we can, bepefit by opening t9 them 
our mairkets und^r the samQ guarantee* F^bs^ some years wiJS 
pass before a^ertain power will offer to recognize us and confm 
the legitimacy of our emancipation, afthpp^ di^t powec ought 4o 
have been the first to anticipate it ; apd ajthough ms^y qppoitVL** 
pities have been presept^d for that purpose, detenained on scit 
destruction, and existing in.a condition of w^almess and coosump* 
tion, its eyes acquire n^w animation to direct agsinsi us theic 
threatening looks. But these parox^ms of fWy will ope i»y 
cease ; and wben the epoch of regonciliation arrives^^-^aD epoch 
which we <^ii:e^e less for our good than fcv its 0(K»->"''dMpik 
will ackpowl^ge» thai; while i^ i^poteo^ rage endeavoured tei dfln 
priye \j& of lib^ and all its advantages^, we, oo tbeoontmiy^ vmm. 
animate^ towarcte ^ Wtb BffltMMiBte. ol modfitaJiQi^ beoCTpleniw^ 
and gepeipsity^ ^ 
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Coiaing now to the Americ&n nations, I have to state that our 
jdenipoteotiaiy has already^ resided some time in WasWngton, in 
all the ploatkiide of dipbmalie acknowledgment, while in a short 
time the plenipotentiaiy of the United States of the noith, who 
has already reached our territoiy, will reside in our capital. On 
the same footing, the ambassador of our sister republic and ally, 
the wsH^ke Cobmibia, remains amongst us, and, about to nominate 
as socm as possible, on our part, a plenipotentiary, we have at jMPe- 
sent a charg^ d*afitdrs m that republic. The minister of the Uni-» 
ted States of CSentral America has some time z^ presented his 
credeititiBlsi, and has been solemnly recognized in Mexico, while 
Uie Mexican government, on its part, has proposed to the senate a 
rei^iHOGal mission to these states. Finally, a mission has set out 
to put us in contact wilfa the head of the church ; and desiring to 
lo«e BO opportunity of promoting our improvement, youths have 
beea appointed to devote themsdves to the study ef diplomacy; and 
some pensioners firom our academy have been selected, who by 
acqmring the best taste in the iine arts, may be able to transplant 
them into our republic. 

9al when e9)eaking of our external relations, it is proper that I 
should cal) the attention of the chambers to an event which natu-> 
rally interests every American, which raises the feeling of their 
power and dignity, and which, although it occurred in an isolated 
p<mat^ must be considered as a domestic circumstance to all Ame- 
ffcau In the plains of Ayacucho, the monster of tyranny haei 
breathed its last, and the power of the Peninsula has for ever ter- 
minated on our ccmtinent Valour, constancy, and tried disinter* 
estedness, are the characteristics of that memorable day. An army 
without pay, a victorious force, incomparably less, a most obsti-* 
nate and sustamed resistance, and a rout the most complete and 
univf^rsal which could be desired, present a model of republican 
heroi«m» and a wdl-merited title to immortality for Sucre, for 
\m army» and for the liberator. A treaty of alliance had already 
idtfitified the most essential inleresls^the fortunes and the destiny 
ofNexioQ and Gokmibift; and we have been in consequence ir- 
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vited to the assembly of the representatives of the American repub- 
lics, which is soon to take place, for the purpose of securing the 
establishment of their general emancipation^ and neutralizing the 
oppessive views and projects of those who desire to extinguish 
among Americans the feelings, nay, even the idea and the memo- 
ry of liberty and independencd^ 

The time has therefore arrived, in which the tiation tnay in- 
dulge its pride^ since it owes so much to its good sense and its good 
feeUng, and in which the chambers may enjoy the purest plea- 
sure in seeing the happy issue of their labours, their zeal, and 
their exertions for the public good^ Much yet remains to be done 
to reach the point at which the nation ought to aim. We are as 
yet only sowing, but the soil is of the most fertile kind, , and we 
have at hand moisture in abundance. With what satis&iction 
then, and with what zeal ought the powers of the nation to 
cultivate the precious field which has been intrusted to thetn. 
For my part, and to conclude, I have the honour to recommend 
to the legislative body the passing of several grave and important 
measures, which are pending, and which benumb the course of 
administration. In the mean time the government trusts that the 
interval of the recess will be employed in preparing and forward- 
ing the labours of the commissions, that when the time of th^ 
meeting of the chumbers arrives, they may resolve and consult^ 
in the most expeditious manner, to promote the advancement and 
felicity of the republic which we all desire to see at its height' as 
^oonas possible. 

AI^SWER OF HIS EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT Of THE 
CONGRESS TO THE FOREGOING SPEECH. 

Sir, — Truly the public welfere advances and acquires perfection 
among us, we have just been told in the speech of the first magis- 
trate of the executive power. It is only a year sipce we laboured 
at our constiiution, and the new order of things has already nearly 
reached its full development. The impulse which appears in the 
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career of free naticxis^ comes, in a great measure, from the New 
Workl. An impulse given by the general will, regulated and 
sustained by laws well considered, like those which compose our 
valuable federal code, must keep us in perpetual progress, and 
must raise our repubUc to a splendour and opulence easy to be 
foreseen. We are still in our infancy. This is the first constitu- 
tional congress of the federation ; and if we join to what the govern^ 
menthas said what is greatest in the deliberations and labours 
of both chambers during the period of their first session, it will 
be seen that every thing is important, and that every thing 
is conformable to the spirit and the nature of the system which 
regulates us. 

Well-meditated projects for perfecting the exercise of the su- 
preme judicial power of the federation ; for organizing the active 
mihtia ; for defining the privileges which, by combining the pub- 
lic with individal interest, secure the fruits of their exertions to 
talent and industry ; for r^ulating the army, and preventing dis- 
order, or chastising it, consistently with the self-respect of the 
soldier ; foF establishing a new port, to encourage our commerce, 
and facilitate the export of the first fruits of our nascent agriculture^ 
and — that which is of the greatest importance — for establishing a 
concordat with the Apostolic See, fqr placing us in communication 
with the sovereign pontiff, and for providing piastors to the Mexi- 
can church, which now exists in an orphan state; — such, together 
¥rith the debates worthy of the zealous representatives of this new 
nation on the treaty of commerce and friendship between us and 
the King of Great Britain, appear amid the labours and delibera- 
tions of the last five months. All this is important to the nation, 
and all is conformable to the federal system. Eternal honour to the 
representatives and the president of the United States of Mexico, 
who. carry fonvard this great people to the highest destinies ! It is 
true that the greater part of our projects, although discussed in the 
chamber in which they originated, still remain under the examina-; 
tion of the chamber of revision. It vjfas not allowable for us tQ 
precipitate the legislative march of the two assemblies combined 
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10 deliberttte-i^-a march as ma^efitk: as slow ia Hs v«ry nature ; nor 
did the law permit us to lengthen the session beycH]^ the present 
day; but the same law wiuch now prorogues us will assemble us 
at its iBual time, and the nation will agjain see us exnpk>yed in 
perfecting xna labours. 
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PERU. 



UESSAGE To THE SOVEREIGN CONSTITUENT CONOBBSS OF 

PERU. 

Gentlemen^ — The r^resentatives of the Peruviat^ peof^ meet 
this day, under the auspices of the splendid victory of AyaeUcbO} 
which lias fixed for ever the destinies of the New Wc»rld. ' 

Twelve montlis have elapsed since the <x)ngresB crealed the 
dictatorial authority, with the view of saving the repdi)!^:, wl^cb 
was sinking, oppressed with the weight of the most dreadful cala- 
mities. But the beneficent hand of the liberating army has cured 
the heart-wounds of the country ; it has broken the chains riveted 
by Pizarro on the sons of Manco Capac, the founder of the em- 
pire of the sun, and has restored Paru to the enjoyment of her 
riglits. 

My administratirm cannot properly be socalledy bat ladier a 
campaign ; scarcely have we had the time necesBBiy to arm and 
to comUit, the conftision and disasters that prevailed leaving as n> 
alternative but that of defending ourselves. As the army baa 
triumphed with so much glory fosc the arms of Peru, I dean 
myself bound to request of the congress that iixiy will dviy 
reward the valour and tiie virtue of tlie defenders of their coutiy. 

The tribunals have been eiBtafaHfudied according ta the^&nda* 
mental laws. I have ordered tiaat concealed merit may be souglft 
out, and placed in the judgment seal: I have carelio% enquired 
for those who modesdy profess the worship of ixmacience*-«-die 
religion of the laws. 

The national revenue was almost exhausted : ftaud cofrupled 
all its chanaclS|. want of order augmented the misery of the state. . 
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\in& hiyself cbmpelkd to institute essential reforhis; aiid dicftate 
iievere ordinances, in order that the re^prubKc mijght once more 
recover her exi^e^ce j c0nvhMSed that, for the support of social 
Hfe^ gdd must flow through its Veins. ' ' 

The crisis of the republic invited a mighty refofiii that, perhaps, 
the couneof ages might uervef s^ain present. The political edifice 
had been destroyed by crime and war. I found myself on the 
field of desolation, but possessed, at the same time, of |k>wer to 
erect a beneficent government tipon it. Notwithstanding nly 
ardent zeal for the good of Peru, I cannot venture to assure the 
congress that tliis work has been broi:^ht to that perfecticHi with 
which my hopes had flattei^ nie. All the wisdom of congress 
will be required to give to the country that organization which she 
requires,, and the' felicity which liberty promises to her^ Permit 
'me to observe, ^ that not being myself a Peruvian, I encountered 
exbraordinary difficulties in the execution of so arduous an under- 
staking. 

' Our i^eladons with the republic of Colombia have produced the 
most powerful effects in our favour. Our ally and cottfederator 
has reserved nothing from us; she has employe^d her treasures, 
ber marine, and her army, in warring against the common enemy, ^ 
as in her own cause. 

* Hie congress will observe iii thesse efforts of Colombia, the 
•infinite advantage which America will derive from the intimate and 
strict'union of the new states. Persuaded as I am of die mighty 
benefits which will result from the meeting of the congress of 
representative^, I have hastened to invite our confederates in the 
iiame of Peru, in order that,' without loss of time, we may behold 
in ^Isthmus of Panama, that august assembly which is to seal 
our perpetual alliance. 

The Republic of Chili has placed at the disposition of out govern- 
ment a part of her marine, commanded by the gallant Vice-Admi- 
ral Blanco, who is at present blockading the fortress of Callao with 
Chilian and Colombian forceis. 

Vol. II. No. 5. % 
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The states of Mexico^ Guatemala, and Bfienos-Ayres, have made 
Ills offer of assistance : but this we have not required, on account of 
the celerity of our success. Tbeserepublics have constituted them* 
selves, and they continue to maintaio their internal tranquillity. 

The diplodoiatic agent of the republic oi Colombia is the only 
one.that, in these circumstances, has been accredited to our go« 
vemment. 

The Consuls of Colombia, of the United States of America^ and 
of Great Britain, have presented themselves in this capital, to ex- 
ercise thar functions; the last had the iftis&rtune to peri^ iaa la- 
mentable manner ; the other two have obtained the necessary exe* 
^qtuOuT to enter on the duties of their office. 

After the recent military events in Peru are known in Europe^ 
there is every probabiH^ that those governments will decide defr* 
niti vely on the policy which they ought to adopt. I flatter mysetf 
that Great Britain will be the first to recognize our independence. 
If we can place dependence on the declarations of France^ she 
will not be far behind England in this l&«al stqi; and in like 
manner the rest of Europe will pursue the same conduct Even 
Spain itsdf, if she listens to the voice of her true interests, wiUno 
longar oppose herself to the eidstence of the new states, who have 
just completed the social system of the universe. 
: Legislators !--0n retuming to the congress, the supreme power 
which they deposited in my hands, I may be permitted to felicitate 
the people on freeing diemseLves from what is most terrible in the 
world— from war, by the victory of Ayacucho-^and fromdespo* 
tism, by my resignation. Proscribe for ever, I beseech you, 
so dreadful an authority !-— <ui authority diat was the sepulchre of 
Rome I It was laudable, without doubt, in the congress^ to escape 
from horrid abysses, and to avoid encountering furious tempests, 
to confide its laws to the bayonets of the liberating army ; but now 
that the nation has obtained domestic peace and pc^tical^^iberty,. 
none should command except the laws. 

Gentlemen, — The congress is installed. My duties as an auxi* 
liary soldier, call me to contribute to the liberty of Upper Peru, 
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9Bd to the capture of Callao^ the last bulwark of the Spanish em- 
pire in South America. After which I shall fly to my country, to 
give an account to the representatives of the Colombian people, of 
my mission to Peru, of your liberty, and of the glory of the libe- 
ratingarmy. 

BO&IVAB. 
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BRAZIL. 

J 

PSCIiARATION OF THE EMPEROR DON PEDRO. I. .AGAINST 

ABSOLUTE POWER. 

The gov«rno| of the province of St. Paulo states in a letter of the 
5th of May, that he has been making a tour among the towns 
within his jurisdiction, and finds the people eveify where disposed 
to proclaim his iKiajesty as the absolute sovereign ; he hopes the 
capital will declare itself to this effect, and that his majesty will be 
i^tored to the enjoyment of his inalienable rights. In conse- 
quence of this his majesty has issued the following decree :— - 

" Having been informed of the reprehensible conduct of Mano^l 
da Cimha de A^erdo Contittho Sbuza e Chicoro, in taking primi- 
nal atid scandalous steps contrary to tb^ established system of go- 
vernment, and to the o(Histitution which I have sworn to maintain, 
I h^ve resolved, -with the advice of my council of state, to suspend 
him from the exercise of his functions, and to order hini imme- 
diately to dome to this capital to answer for such blame^ble |e>ro- 
ceedings." D. Pes^ro I. 



BUENOS AYRES. 

flRST DECREE OF THE GENERAL CONSTITUENT CONGRESS 
OP THE UNITED PROVINCES OF LA PLATA; A LAW 
WHICH FIXES PROVISIONALLY THE STATE OF THE CONFE- 
DERATION, &C. . ' . 

_ • , . • . 

The general constituent congress of the United Provinces has 
decreed and decrees, as follows : 
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Art 1 . The provinces of the river La Plata, assembled iu coji* 
gress, renewed by the pigan of their deputies, and in the most sfh- 
lemn manner, the compact, by which they boimd themselves fjom 
the n^ment when, shaking pff tl)£ yo}^ of jlie Spanish domii^ioQ, 
they proclaimed their independence ; and they again swea^ to en^r 
ploy all the means in their power to maintain this independence, 
and mutually to promote the general felicity. 

Art. 2. The general congress decides itself legislative and con- 
stituent. 

Art. 3. Till the promulgation of the general constitution which 
the congress is to give to the federation, each province shall pre- 
serve the particular institutions which it now possesses. 

Art. 4. Whatever relates to the independence, to the integrity^ 
to the safety, to the defence, and to the prosperity of the nation, 
is essentially connected with the authority of the general cop:* 
gress. * ' 

Art. 5. The general congress shall, consequently, adopt such 
measures as it may judge necessary, relatively to the objects menr 
tioned in the preceding article. 

Art. a. The constitution which shall be adopted and sanctioned, 
by the general ^ congress, shall be submitted to the approbation of 
the provinces previously to its promulgation ; nor shall it becPme 
a fundamental law of the confederation, till after having obtained 
this approbation. 

Art. 7. Till the establishment of a federal executive power; 
the government of the province of Buenos Ayres shall be invested 
with the following powers : - 

list. It shall exercise that whiph relates to foreign affairs, to 
ihe appointment of ministers to foreign governments, and to the 
reception, of the ministers of these governments to the United 
Provinces. 

2dly, It shall make treaties, conventions, &c* with foreign go- 
vernments^ but it shall not ratify these actswithput the speci^J au-, 
thority of the general congress.^ 
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V 

Qdly, &. shsdi 'cominunicate to die g^musxenU of the plOvincf s 
©f the confederation, the resoliftions adop^ by the general 
coc^ress, concerning the objects mentioned in Artiele:4« 

4thiy, It shall propose to itbe general > cjo^gi^ the measures 
which it may' judge calfndated to ^m^orat^ the adf^ipistration of 
afiairs* . : . > 

Art. 8. The present law shall be communicated to the diffeiept 
goyernpacnte of. |iie yniteci provinces by the president of the ge- 
neral congress. . , , . . 

Manuel Antonio Castro, President, 
Ajuboi ViLLLEOAs^ Secretary. 

Baenoii Ayres, 23rd Jai^. 18?p. 

The government of the province of Buenos Ayres replied ia 
the fgllowing manner to the cpmmunication of this law : 

Buenos Ayres, 27th Jan. 1825. 

The government of the province of Buenos Ayres has received 
the fundamental law, decreed the 23rd of this month, by the ge* 
neral' constituent congress of the United Ptt)vinces of La Plata, 
which the president of this body transmitted to it by his letter of 
the 24th. 

Impressed with the urgency of dispatching foreign affairs, with 
the difficulty of promptly and permanently providing for the es- 
tablishment of an executive power ; considering, besides, the dis- 
position constantly manifested by the province of Buenos Ayres, 
to contribute with all its power, to remove the obstacles occasioned 
by the divisions of the provinces, and existing from the beginning 
of the formation of the congress, and particularly in respect to the 
general afiairs ; considering, also, that the other provinces, having 
approved its interposition in foreign affairs, will likewise approve 
the decision of the general congress, the government of Buenos 
Ayres accepts ihe office imposed upon it, by Article 7 of the funda- 
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mental hw» persuaded tbat this measure wili aocelciafce the mbtneDt 
oi the installation of the executive power of the confederation, and 
because this same ailUcle determines, with precision^ the limits of 
the power with which the saidlaw4nvesl8 it 

The goveriua^t of Buenos Ayres considera it a dul]/!, to aasore 
the general congres that it will exert ^1 its efforts to merit the con- 
Sdence repoeie^ ifkit, 

JlTAN GRfiQORtO DE LAS fi]SRAj5» 
jMlANOEL J. GABClhf 



Tp the General Constituent Congress. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MraSOIR OF FRESIDfiNT SOLIVAE. 



Qudle tete en Europe s'^l^ve eux au dessus de cclle de Bolt- 
VHf ? qui a JDg§, combattu, et parl^ tnieux que lui ? — De Pradt* 



m^^„mt^mifm 



The man wlK)se course we are now about to trace, ia 
tbe child and the champion of that glorious revolution, 
which will give a new character, and anew Jmpulse to 
the whole moral world. Bolivar is almost a personi- 
fication of the American revolution ; his name is en- 
graved on every page of tbe history of this great strug- 
gle between barbarism and civilization ; and his for- 
tune henceforth inseparable from that noblest of hu- 
man conceptions, republican form of government, gra- 
vitates towards liberty with as much certainty as our 
g^obe gravitates towards the sun. 

The biography of General Bolivar must, therefore, 
excite the most intense and universal interest and 
curiosity; it promises to present a picture of an 
epoch which may, and indeed must, change the con- 
dition and aspect of both hemispheres ; it must neces- 
sarily comprize a narrative of a long and bloody war^ 
exhibiting prodigies of glory, of constancy, of success^ 
and of disasters; a war in which the magnitude of 
the calamities is only equalled, by the magnitude 
of the consequences, immediate or, remote, which must 
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of necessity result from them,'— the cnfranchisemetkf 
of the world. 

Is there one'of our read^d^ is there one among the 
friends of humanity, who does not ardently wish to 
obtain a perfect knowledge of the history of that tu- 
telary genius to which providence has entrusted the 
work of American regeneration ? the greatness 6f the 
expectation, the intensity of the interest excited by 
such a subject, are, however, alarming considerations 
to the vvriter who attempts to satisfy them, particulaF* 
ly after the passionate exaggerations, and falsehoods 
already published on this memorable subject The 
lield he has to traverse, the character he has to de- 
scribe, aire without a parallel in the old world. Ame- 
rica and Europe, Bolivar and the leaders of the va- 
rious revolutions we haVe witnessed, differ so com- 
pletely from each other, that they cannot be estimated 
by the same standard. There is, consequently, great 
danger of alarming the pride and exciting the mur- 
murs of cotemporaries, of wounding partialities me- 
rited by glorious exertions, if we raise the American 
warrior to a level with the most illustrious names of 
our hemisphere. But if the reputation of k general 
ought to be estimated leSs by the magnitude of the 
atmies he has led, less by the quantity of bloorf 
\\e has caused to flow, than by the force Of the obsta- 
cjes he has overcome, the purity of the motives by 
which he has been actuated, and the importance of the 
services, he has rtndered to humanity, Bolivar needs 
not wait for the impartial judgment of posterity r 
ininds of any capacity or elevation will not, even now, 
refuse this great man that justice which he will inevi- 
tably receive from future ages. We, who write undef 
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Ao other infltiehce, than that of the love 6( triitii, shall 
tieither seek to exaggerate his merits nor his faults; 
we shall paint him such as we believe him to be, 
aiich as he has appeared to a competeht witness^ an 
illustrious statesman, who has been. so plai^ in.the 
t^entre of operations, a» to derive all his kiik^wledgcl 
either from immediate observation, from authastic re» 
ports^ or frotn confidential communications. Our 
readers will, moreover, be satisfied with the fulfilment 
of our task, if we pr^sait them with a faithful record 
of the actions of Bolivar: to this, then, we«hall con-^ 
fine ourselves, abstaining as much as possible: frotn aU 
reflexions; and leaving to them the comment and tlie 
inferences which facts so interesting cannot fail to 
suggest: 

Don Simon Bolivar was born in the city of Carac- 
cas, in the year 1785, of Don Juan Vicente Bolivan 
aiifd. Donna Conception Palacip. The ntoble origiti of 
the family of Bolivar,— «an accident which our hero can 
well afford to disregard, -^is authenticated in the history 
4}f Qviedo and Banos, as oiieof the i^ost illustrious in 
Venezuela, and by the circuntstance of one of the an- 
cestors of Bolivar being phosen, in the year 1689, to 
represent that province as procurador-general, at the 
court of Madrid. Bolivar was very young when death 
deprived him of his father and mother. Don Feliciano 
Palacio, his maternal uncle, was intrusted with the 
j^uar4ianship of the orpl^an, and with the administra^ 
tionqf an immense fortune which his parents bad he* 
queatbed to bi|n« Tenderly beloved by his uncle, the 
youqg Bolivar received from his paternal care, the best 
education which A merica could, then, afford to acb^d 
Voir. II. No. 5> A A . 
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of hi8 rank. The first years oC his life, were devoted 
to the elements of the mathematical sciences/to bis« 
tory, geography, and the humanities^ His early studies 
were not marked by any striking progress^ except in 
history which appeared to absorb all his attention. 
It was, howeveri neither froni want of energy nor from 
a love of the amusements of his age, that young Boli- 
var neglected the study of literature, and the fine arts. 
On the contrary, he was indifferent to all the sports 
and pleasures of childhood, and, constantly absorb- 
ed in reflexion, he exhibited a maturity, the grave 
and melancholy cast of which was singularly con- 
trasted with his youthful appearance. " I know 
not what is the reason,** said his uncle, one day, to 
a person to whom we are indebted for this infor- 
mation, " but that child is not happy, it seems as if 
the air of his native- country was too heavy fqr him; 
and oppressed his soul." Prophetic words, which re^ 
vealed that loftiness of spirit, and that innate love of 
liberty, which already agitated. the childhood of Boli« 
var, and promised the world one of the most illustrious 
defenders of the independence of nations! 

Bolivar soon obtained from the Spanish government, 
the permission so rarely granted, to proceed to Europe 
for the completion of his studies. Several of his bio- 
graphers have given currency to the erroneous' report 
that, after having visited the various states of Europe, 
he returned to Madrid, wl^ere he married a young 
Spanish lady, who was snatched from him by a prema^ 
ture death, after which he returned to his country and 
began his political career. This mistatement inverts 
the true order of events. Bolivar, on leaving Caraccas 
for the first time, visited Mexico and the Havannab, 



litwUcb pl%ce;be^Qmb«]?kedfor %aiia, . Qn Jbafi. s^rcir 
val at Madiiid .h^ applied h^inBelf with cousidei^ble 
ardour jix> t^e c<HP(iptcition pf bis ed ucatioii. . The study 
Df .tb^;i|8^ful sqiepc^s. aod» %l>oye all, the minute examir 
ikation of the details of that remorseless goverQpieot^ 
wbich» gt so great ^ distapcef exercised an >irpi) syeajr 
over his i^nh^ppy cQontry, occvipie<l bis whole ;tii|\e 
,apd attention, when a new pasmpn sudd^ly took posr 
se»&u^n of eveiy faculty of his souL A youqg Spanish 
lady of nqble birth and extraordinary beauty» made ^ 
fleep impression ; upon that heart which ba4 Ititherp 
Jtp. beat for glory and libejrty alone; she. ;vvas th^ 
jdafighter of the. Ma;rquis d'Ustaris> a country m^a^ of 
Bplivar and a l>r^her of the Marquis d^ Toro. Bolivar 
Ipyed her to . idolatry ; be obtained her band« an4 
basteped to epjoy bis happiness in his native land^ 
3ut alas! a blow as sudden aa terrible awaited him ; 4 
S^xev pf a few days swept qflf the friend and cqm^ 
p^anion tq whom he hoped to consecrate hia whole fur 
Jture life* To a young, man of twentyrtwo under the ii)- 
^uence of the ipost pure and .^rdept passian, su^b ^4o^ 
is oyerwhelmiqg, ii^calculab\e« Polivarwas atupped^ 
«b€artrb|roken« but bis^ courage did not fojsatke hin^ 
J^o new ties could replace those which fate .bad 
broken ; the love pf bis ipountry topic entire possession 
of a heart ckxs^ against all other attachments, s^nd tha^ 
pa9sion for liberty which he seemed to inherit from 
mtM^^f acqqired new force and activity from his prir 
yate calamity* He set put a secpjid time for Europe, 
jmd visited successively Spain, France, Italy, England, 
. Bind ^ great part pf Germany, During his residence, at 
^aris, he was particularly as^uous in his endeavour^ 
tp accj^jre all the Jl^qpwledge requisite for the w^^? 



« 

to hill)' in t^e ^pfoseeution o^his jen^iMfies; )ie beeam6 
Ihe^lrieiid ofUnmboldt and of BompIftiid;^rom wboiii 
lie • imbibed prof<>und and eiilighleaed tiewi^ on politic 
cat economy and internal fulministf ation. Ho^aiso ac^ 
quired a 4^ided taste for the study of lafognages and 
history » in bc5th ' of w hicb he il» feaid : to have mad^ 
Tery rapid*.progre8lBi His ^agriaeable manners, the 8l%bt 
tinge o^ m^li^richoly which characterized his* whole ap^ 
p^arance^ and the advantage of a cultivated hund, rfen* 
dered Bblivar an^ object of general interest iriso-t 
ciety ; but in -. the midst of the attentions arid plea^ 
sures by wbiHi he^vaissurrounded^; bi^ ardentiinagkiaA 
tfon wasintensely fiked on his- tong cherished |)raject; 
th^ pestoring bis couiit^to Independence, Active, 
tenrpeyate,'frttgal, devoting t4ie night to-lfitbbnr when^^ 
evera'part'of tbeday bad been passed in pleasure, the 
B^viour of America silenftly formed hi^xisetf for the aw- 
fill Work of the destruction trflSpanish powei* irt Airiei, 
ricH. The coronation of Napoleon Bnohl^rte as em*, 
pelfor of France, ^ which Bolivar was pr^ient, apfieai^ 
edto him to threaten an approaching* revi^ltitidn in '4:h6 
politfcal affairs of Eiirope, thte eonseqfeience» of -Which 
must necessarily extend to America, ' ynder the in- 
fluence of thistague presentiraent> h^ set otit -for Spain, 
wben, having learnt, at BouTdeaux,'that General Mi^ 
randa was in tbeUnited States, formirig an exjiedition 
ibr'the deliverande of his country ftom' the S^a^iaM 
yoke, he^ hastened to share the perils of this glorious 
enterprize, and to place himself under the banners of 
the independent chief. He arrived too late; the expe^ 
dition had saHed when he reached the: United States^, 
and, in a few days, he heard that it had failed inits afc^ 



ttmpL Aft, boweyeir, ttie reaLob^t of bid vojriige'td 
the Untied 'Staites^ilMUl es^ped the iiii(f(iisi«0rialoc?)^e ^ 
Hbe Spaatfib police, he was; ^at liberty to remma tc^^Bmitti 
Ataeficeu This he accordingly did^just ^tithe^imotneftt 
when ^^ isudcedses of MadrM and of i fiityoif ne; 
theabdicatton of Ferdinand aIld^'of Cbarie9» and th^ 
occupation of the Pe»inwila 'by French trbopg, occaJ 
Motied the 'fii^st interruption of the customary rdatiMs; 
between the metropolis of- Spain 2,nA tier coloiiiissij 
and cauised the general iiteiinredion of the new world** 
The ik)bl6 conduct of these generous oolonists ten 
wards. theirferoci^iis oppreesors, under circunistances 
of^such ext^^eme diiftculty, is well knb^n ; their own 
iJberty^as not their first object, the resistance which 
tbeit European brethren made to the colossal power 
if^hicb was stiriding on to crush them, Appeared to theib 
soDoble, that th^y- laid aside all resentment for the 
long Texatlons and injuries of the mother country^ 
and, contrary to their own interests, engs^ed in the 
war of the Peninsnta. For the maintenance of this 
war, they had ajready aent to Europe (in 1810) more 
tb$o> ninety millions of francs, whilst almost all the 
agents of the Spanish power in America, were held by 
^Ifisbneas and cupidity toackqowlege the most illegal 
of all governments, one imposed by force and rejected 
by the na/lion. In spile; however, of these demonstra^ 
tions of attachment to the metropolis, when the colonists 
tbought proper, in consequence of the uncertain and 
critical state of the Peninsula, to provide for their own 
security, and demanded that juntas, like those of Spain, 
might be formed,— the viceroys and captains-general, 
not only refused to accede to their pfekition, btot threw 
the petitioners into prison. This was principally the 



case in the province of Venezuela. Upon this* s^mf 
of the American provinces determined to establish 
separate governments. The. district of la Paz in the 
audiencia of Cbarcas, vice<oyalty;of Peru, first: set 
the example t0 the other Spanish settlements « The 
insui!reQti9^ was opposed by the viceroys of Peru, ;and 
of Buenos Ayres ; the insurgents yrmt ponqi^itred by 
general Goyenechei and were put todeatb in:th^ mq#t 
^nominioua: and .horrible manner. QjiiitQ, on^of tbe 
cities .of the, province of 3ai|ta*F£ de Bogota, in the 
Jtingdpm of New 6r<3na<]ta>. imitated jLa Pa^, and a 
junta was sopn.establisbed at Santa* F£, in aupportof 
thjB principle adopted by the city of Quito. The vice* 
yoyspf New pran^ada and qC Peril, marched their 
troops on the birth place of the insun:ections a great 
.liumbi^ of the patriots were ftrjcestedj and, on tbeser 
<:pnd of August 1810, tb§y:wer6 all massacred, in prir. 
json. Quito wigs given up tp the; troops of (/imalcMt 
)>illage. These atrocities :prodi|p^ an effejQt totally 
opposite to that which the ' authors of them intended* 
A general feeling of desppration took potoassion of »the 
whole Spanish colonies. At Caraccas, the muoicipftl 
body, together with some individuals chosen by. the 
people, deposed the Spanish governor and his. agents, 
and assumed ^the r^ins of the general adoiunistmtion 
of the province, under the name of Junta of Go* 
vernment. 

At this point, we may fix the commencement of tike 
political career of Bolivar, then in bis twenty-»fouxth 
year. The insurrection which had just broken 
out appeared to him to be the dawn of the revolutiion 
which \*as to shed light and liberty upon his country. 
To this he solemnly; devoted hi? fortune ami hisdife. 



The junta naVned a comHimsion coMpbsed of Don 
Luis Lopez Menes and of Bolivar, charged to proceed 
immediately to'England^ to establish communications 
with that country, and to solicit assistance in favour 
of the newly-established government 

It has been said that Bolivar disapproving of 
the conduct of the congress of Venezuela, would 
not undertake this mission, and that he even -retired 
from public business. This error ought to be cor- 
rected, Bolivar did not refuse to serve his country; 
he went to England, but finding that the momtot had 
not yet arrived for obtaining what he was employed 
to solicit, and that he was losing valuable time, he 
gave up the negotiation and resolved to serve the cause 
of independence with his sword. He returned to Ga- 
raccas : experience has proved the wisdom of this sud- 
den resolution to which, indeed* the ultimate success of 
the patriotic cause, may almost be attributed. On his 
arrival in America, Bolivar did not perfectly, perhaps, 
approve of the conduct of the congress of Venezuela, 
which, like all constituent assemblies, was divided into 
two parties, holding opposite opinions; the one con- 
tending for independence, the other for reunion with 
the mother-country. He, therefore, remained, for 
some time, in a state of inaction, but his zeal in faVour 
of liberty suffered no diminution. The congress de- 
clared the independence of Venezuela, on the 16th of 
July, 1811, in the midst of the conspiracies formed 
for its destruction; The Marquis del Toro was sent 
against the city of Valencia, thirty leagues from Ca- 
raccas, which the Spanish royalists had excited to 
revolt, to endeavour to form a new goMiernment, 
and to erect itself into an independent province. 



Tbi$ ^eml/Buoceeded in re})ulsing' a small body trf* 
troops who opposed his passage. He was, however^ 
speedily superseded in the command by General Mi-* 
i^ndiii. qeleb^ated in the bistpry of the French revolu-* 
tion for bis conduct at the battleof Nerwinde^ in 1703^ 
^Uvar immediately joinied tbis geperaU ^nder whom 
he m^de his fir^t campaign* i^ defense of Americas 
liberty. Miranda carried the town of Vatencia, but 
could not maintain hin^self there, in consequence of 
i;he obstinate resistance of the inbabitanjts ; and, after 
losing a great many men^ be was obliged to r^reat to 
Mariana,, four leagues from the town on the road to 
Garaccas. Valencia was, however, ret^aken and occu- 
{lied by the independent army, about the end pf the 
month of August. At this juncture, the congress; after 
iodg debates, presented to the nation, for its. accep« 
tance, a constitution, the principal ba3J8 of whjch 
Mrere, tbte Roman Catholic religion declared the relt«« 
,gion of the State ; federative representation divided 
into two chambers ; and.the4executive power delegated 
U> three persons named by the electoral colleges, 
. Public opinion was at this moment nearly unanimous 
in favour of the new order of things, and the goverui- 
m?nt appeared to be flourishing, when a convulsion 
of nature suddenly overturned this state of prosperity, 
and the elements seconded the wishes of the enemies of 
independence. On the 26tb of March, 1812, the eve of 
Good Friday, between four and fiveo*clock in tl^e after- 
noon^ a tremendous earthquake overthrew the wbolp 
provinc<^ of Venezuela, and, in one minute and fifteen 
seconds, twenty thousaufl unfortunate; victims x>f this 
struggle of nature were swallowed up. The cities of Ca- 
r9ccas,Guayra,Merida,andSan«-Felippe were destroyed. 
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iteirqiiesimfetbi Valencia, Vittoria^ were dreadfully 
damaged; arms, ammunitions ofev^ry kind, a whole 
regimenti then in the barracks of San Carlos, were 
buried under the ruins ; and, as a celebrated wri- 
ter observes^ " All the calamities experienced in th€! 
great catastrophes of Lisbon, Messina, J^ima, and Rio- 
baitiba, were renewed on the fatal d'ay of the S6th 
of March, 1812.*** By an unfortunate coincidence, the 
day of this great calamity, was the anniversary of the 
breaking out of the insurrection. This was a circuni- 
stance of which fanaticism was sure to avail itself. 
The priests whose privileges were abridged by a con- 
stitution founded on democratical principles, and who 
Ardently desired the re-establishtoent of the old order 
of things, eagerly seized on the opportunity of re- 
presenting this event, as a manifestation of divine 
wrath. These insinuations subjugated the minds 
of a credulous populace, who were terrified at a ca- 
lamity of whose nature and physical causes, they were 
wholly ignorant ; and divisions arose amongst the inde- 
pendents. Meanwhile, General Monteverde taking ad- 
vantage of these unfortunate circumstances, attacked 
them and obtained several important advantages. He 
marched from Carora, of which he had taken posses- 
sion, to Barquesimento where he entered without re- 
sistance. The city of Aurora, in which a part of the 



* We csmnot resist our iucUnation to present otur readers with 
the Baron de Humboldt's beautiful and affecting description of this 
event ; ■ 

** Not a single drop of rain had fallen at Caraccas, nor in the 
'countiy mnety leagues rounjd^ during five months preceding the 
*' Vol. n. No.5. bb 
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republican army was stationed, but refused to figbty 
opened its gates to him, and, his army having received 
considerable addition from the inhabitants of the 
country through which he marched, he proceeded tp 



destruction of the capital. The 26th of March was a remarkably 
hot day. The air was calm, and the sky. unclouded. It was 
Holy Thursday, and a great part of the population was assembled 
in the churches. Nothing seemed to presage the calamities of 
the day. At seven minutes after foiu in the afternoon, the first 
shock was felt : it was sufficiently powerful to make the bells of 
the churches toll; it lasted five or six seconds, during which the 
groimd was in a continual undulating movement, and seemed to 
heave up like a boiling liquid. The danger was thought to have 
passed, when a tremendous subterraneous noise was heard, re- " 
sembling the rolling of thunder, but louder, and of longer con- 
tinuance than that heard within the tropics in time of storms. 
This noise preceded a perpendicular motion of three or four se- 
conds, followed by an undulatory movement somewhat longer. 
The shocks were in opposite directions, from north to south, and 
from east to west. Nothing could resist the movement from be- 
neath upward, and the undulations crossing each other. The town 
of Caraccas was entirely overthrown. Thousands of the inhabitants 
(between nine and ten thousand) were buried under the ruins 
of the houses and churches. The procession had not yet set out; 
but the crowd was so great in the churches, that nearly three or 
four thousand persons were Crushed by the fall of their vaulted 
roofs. The explosion was stronger towards the north, in that 
part of the town situate nearest the mountain of Aiola and the 
Silla. The churches of La Trinidad and Alta Gracia, which were 
more than one hundred and fifty feet in diameter, left a mass of 
ruins scarcely exceeding five or six feet in elevation. The sink- 
ing of the ruins has been so considerable, that there now scarcely 
remain any vestiges of pillars or columns. The barracks, called 
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attack the city of San-Carlos, defended by the indepen- 
<ient general Carabano who made some resistance, but= 
at length was compelled to surrender, by the desiertion. 
of his cavalry. 



, / 



ElQuartel de San Carlos, situate further north of the church of 
the Trinity, on the road from the custom-house de la Pastora, aU 
most entirely disappeared. A regiment of troops of the line, 
that was assembled under arms, ready to join the procession, wasi^ 
with the exception of a few men, buried upder the ruins of this 
great edifice. Nine tenths of the fine town of Caraccas were en- 
tirely destroyed. The walls of the houses that were not thrown 
down, as those of the street San Juan, near the Capuchin hospi- 
tal, were cracked in such a n^anner that it was impossible to run \ 
the risk of inhabiting them. The effects of the earthquake were J 
somewhat less violent in the western and southern parts of the 
qity, between the principal square and the ravine of Caraquata. 
There the c^i^bedra), supported by enormous buttresses, remainsi 
Ending. v^- 

*^ Estimating at nine or ten thousand the number of the dead in 
the city of Caraccas^ we do not include those unhappy persons 
who, dangerously wounded, perished several months afterwards, 
for want of food and proper care, the night of Holy Thursday 
presented the most distressing scene of desolation and sorrow. 
That thick cloud of dust, which, rising above the ruins, darkened 
the sky like a fog, had setded on the ground. No shock was felt, 
and never was a night more calm or more serene. The moon, 
.nearly full, illumined the rounded dooms of the Sillf^ and the as- 
pect of the sky formed a perfect contrast to that of the earth, co-> 
vered with the dead and heaped with ruins. Mothers were seen 
bearing in their arms their children, whom they hoped to recall to 
life. Desolate famiUes wander^ through the city, seekipg a bro^ 
^er, a husband, a friend, of whose fate they were ignorant, and 
ifhom they believed to b^ lost in the crowd. The people press^ 
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Monteverde then marched against the district of Va« 
rinas^ the most abundant in provisions and in cattle^ ^ 

Thus, the fate of America was to be decided, for pbe. 
second time, by the blindest superstition. Our readcij^ 
will remember that an erviption of Cotopazi, in 1553, 
coinciding with' the knding of the Spaniards, struck 
the Indians, with terror, and tt^at the conquest of 
Quita'was the cons^uence ofthis convulsion of nature^ 

7be patriotism of Bolivar became exalted at the sigh<^ 
pf the dangers which threatened his country : hi« ini* 
mense fortune, his slaves, his jewels, his credit, were 
sacrificed to the common weal. But his first attempt^ 



along the streets, which cQuld no more be recq^oized but by long 
lines of ruins . • • • 

"The wounded, buried under the ruins, implored by their 
cries the help of the passers by, and nearly two thousand weni 
dug out Never was pity displayed in a more affecting manner ; 
never had it been seen more ingeniously active than in the efforfal 
employed to save the miserable victims, whose groans reached the 
ear. Impleipents for digging ai^d clearing away the Tuins were 
entirely wanting ; and the people were obliged to use their bare 
hands to disinter the living. The wounded, as well as the sick 
who had escaped fVom the hospitals, were laid on the banks of the 
small river Guayra; they found no shelter but ^he foliage of trees. 
Beds, linen to dress the wounds, instruments of surgery, medi- 
cines, and objects of the most urgent necessity, were hurried under 
the ruins. Every thing, even food, "w^ wanting during the first 
days. Water became alike scarce in the interior of the city: The 
eommotion had rent the pipes of th^ fountains; the falling in of 
the earth had' choked up the springs that supplied them ; and it 
became necessary, in ord^r to have water, ^o go down to the river 
Guayia, which was considerably swelled; and theii vessels, to. 
convey the water were wanting," &c. &c. 



were 4ot crownfed with duoc^s ; he had obtained, ivijth 
the rank of colonelj^ the command of Puerto CabeU0| 
where thi^ royalist prisoners captured byjt^e 4ttde-r 
pendents were confined. ThpsQ pi:i$oners 6iipgeeded» 
)^y i}ie aid of t^e oiBper on duty, in maiamg themjsielfyeo 
masters of the citadel, and forced C^lon^t BoHv^r and 
his officers to evacuate the town by ^ea, in order U) 
reach Guayra. This surprise struck a blpw so t^nch 
the more tei:ri|>le to the iqd^peodeuts, a^ it delivered 
|ip to their enetpies/A.giteat quantity of anoanu^ition, 
which they were qMfte )d)^titute of; Opened to.tb;e(K 
pew and qqickeri^ooji^uaiicetioiis with CorOi^nd 
Porto Rico». js^' ^nflbled them to receive by. ^ 
such reinforcements as they could not before ahtai^ 
but by Ian^5 at^he distftiice of pqe hundred and fifty, 
Jeagu^B. 

Far from being overwhelmed by this calamitoufii 
jgvent^ the courage and devotedness of Bolivar, whqi 
was destined to eflfect so much for his <3ountryi 
seemed to increase in proportion to its misfortunes. 
In the meantiine, Monteverde, having avoided th^ 
defile of Cabrera, where the Generalissimo Miranda 
had concentrated his forces to put a stop to the ene^? 
my's progress, had reached the walls of Caraccas, aw^ 
threatened to complete the ruin of this devoted city, 
if it attempted to resist bin;. In this extremity, Mi-? 
randa proposed a capitulation which was accepted ; 
its ternis were tl^at the constitution of the Spanish 
Cortes should be established at Caraccas ; that no one 
should be troubled on account of his political opinions; 
that all property should be respected, and that any 
one who chose it, was at liberty to quit the territory 
of Venezuela. On these conditions the royalist army en-? 
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tered Caraccas, and tha4:of the independents was imme*' 
diately disbanded. 

The articles of this capitalation were violated in the 
most scaiidaloits manner^ and Monteverde openly de-l 
^fered tbit he would exterminate the inhabitants- of 
Venezuela, ift order to strike terror into the rest of ^ 
South America 

Mitanda and many other patriots who had taken re- 
fuge at Guayr&, with the intention of embarking* for 
Garthagenai'»were seized and thrown into dungeons* 
Mi>ahdadi^d iiH the prisons of Cadizi. 

Then, eve^y loyalist Gmistit\!*ed himself a spy; every 
mstnStispfeetedofattacibment td iiidfependentce, became 
a vitkim] ' and riot? only the prisons biit also a number 
of privateUious^s- were overflowing with accused pa*' 
triots. These atrocious proceedings, however, did not 
produce the effect which the royalists expecte3 ; on 
ttie contrary, they roused the courage of the indepen- 
dents, in the districts remote from Caraccas. Bolivar 
had escaped the tyranny of the ferbcious Monte-^ 
verde, not, as it has been represented in Europe, by 
obtaining ' from this general, with whom he is said 
to have been particularly acquainted, a passport to 
the island of Curat,'ao(*) — but by purchasing this 
passport from the secretary Iturve. From Curasao 
he went to Carthagena where the republican party 
still held out, for the purpose of obtaining from the 
government of New Granada the means of delivering 
his country from the Spanish yoke. The congress 
entrusted him with the command of a corps, not, as 
some writers have erroneously asserted, of six thou- 
sand but of one thousand men strong. 

* Vide Annales Militaire. 
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From diis period we may date the celebrity of Bo- 
livar; from this period we shall find the great warrior 
and the enlightened statesman inseparably combined in 
his person. His genius suggested that, in order to serve 
his country, be must astonish her enemies ; that he 
must supply the defect of numbers by prodigies of ac- 
tivity, and oppose a system of concentration of force to 
the contrary system of the Spanish generals. The strate- 
getical point of the campaign was to escalade the Andes 
with the greatest possible rapidity, in order to surprize 
the royalists of Cucuta, and to penetrate into the interior 
of Venezuela. To effect this difficult enterprize Bo- 
livar suddenly marched at the bead of his little army, 
in the direction of Tunja and Pamplona, and arrived 
at the frontiers of New Granada, on the banks of the 
Tachira, when the enemy believed him to be still on 
the other side of the Cordillera. Some royalist par- 
ties had gone in the direction of Ocano for the pur- 
pose of opposing his march. They were commanded 
by the Spanish general Correa and were very superior 
in numbers to the independent army. Bolivar totally 
defeated them, and penetrated into the territory of 
Venezuela. Reinforcements granted by the congress 
of New Granada, under the command of Rivas, joined 
bim here. His troops now amounted lo near six thou- 
sand effective men. With this army he surprized the 
royalists at Cucuta, routed them, and, by a rapid suc- 
cession of victories, arrived before Caraccas, and com- 
pelled general Monteverde to take refuge in the fortress 

of Puerto Cabello. 

Whilst Bolivar victor at Grita, occupied the depart- 
ment of Merida, one of his lieutenants, Colonel Nicho- 
las Briceno, invaded the province pf Barinas, at the head 
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of some troops of horsey which he had raised at Gua^ 
dualito. 

In the mean time, Briceno was;, in his turn, heated 
hy the royalists^ t£lken prisoner with seven of his offi^ 
Gers, and ordered to be executed by Tiscar the royalist 
commander atYarinaa. The Spaniards thus commenced 
against their own colonies, this horrible system of i?rar- 
fare which forced the independent generals who, until 
that time, had carried on hostilities with' gtekt mode* 
ration, to make use of the most dreadful reprisals 
which, however repugnant to humanity, seemfed neces- 
sary to the safety of the patriot soldiers. From this 
period gu^m a muerte was the motto of both partiesi 
This rigorous this inexorable justice was not natural 
to Bolivar, and it is certain that he never put thisi 
dreadful threat in execution, except in one instance, 
when the numerous assassinations committed by the 
Spaniards, made it his painful duty to deliver up 
those in his power to the vengeance of the soldiery^ 
Tet, though it was not surprising that Spain shonld de- 
fend by crime what she had acquired by crime, Ame- 
ric&.ought not to have followed her example : innocent 
blood is always a stain upon the banner of liberty. 

The army of Bolivar having considerably increased, he 
thought itadviseable to divide it in two bodies. He en- 
trusted one of them to Rivas, and, as we have just stated, 
he marched himself at the head of the other, through 
the country of Truxillb and Barinas, upon the city of 
Caraccas, of which he took possession on the 4th of 
August, 1813, after several battles with the flower 
of Monteverde's troops. 

Caraccas had surrendered in virtue of a capitulation. 
The independant troops were: welcomed by its inba-^ 
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bitants, as their liberators. Bolivar proclaimed that no 
one should be persecuted for his political opinions ; the 
prisons were thrown open, and all those who had sur- 
vived a vigorous c^oniinement, were restored to their fa<* 
iniites and friends, kitoidst the acclamations of a peo- 
ple intoxicated with joy. Thejr loaded the conque- 
rors with benedictions, but amidst the tumult no 
Spaniard was insulted. Monteverde refused to ratify 
the treaty, arrogantly alleging that it did not 
consist with the Spanish dignity to treat with rebels. 
Almost the whole of the territory of Venezuela, 
with the exception of Puerto Cabello, having 
raised the standard of liberty, BoliVar wished to take 
advantage of his success^ for the purpose of lessening 
the miseries of war ; he therefore proposed to Monte- 
vferde an exchange of prisoners. Although the num- 
bers were by no means equal, Spanish pride was deaf 
to this generous proposal. Monteverde having shortly 
after received reinforcements from Spain, attadked the 
republicans near Agua Caliente. He was, however, 
defeated, wounded, and obliged to make a hasty re- 
treat to Puerto Cabello, with the remains of his army, 
which he left in the hands of brigadier Salomon, whom 
he entrusted also with the command of the place. On 
this fresh success, Bolivar sent a priest, Salvador Gar- 
cia, to renew his overtures for the exchange of prisoners, 
to Salomon ; but this ferocious Spaniard loadied this 
excellent man with irons and threw him into a dun- 
geon. The royalist leaders seemed to rival each 
other in cruelty and barbarity. Isuela, a savage liger, 
who shortly succeeded Salomon, amused himself by 
exposing the republican prisoners to the fire of the 
Vol. II. No. 5. ' C c 
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American batteries during the day; and, at night, he 

crowded them into the hulks wliere they died from 

suffocation. 
• Pu0rto Cabello vigorously attacked hy lalld and 

sea,. was uot.long in . surrendering. The citadel alone 
remained in the bauds of the .Spaniards 'who. rejected 
every proposal of capitulation, and showed a resolution 
of defending themselves to the last extriemity. Tltis 
gallant resistance : determined Bolivar to avoid a de- 
structive attack, and he contented himself with keep* 
ing the citadel closely blockaded. 

During these events, General Cevallos at the head of 
the royalists of Coro, had attacked and defeated the 
republicans at Barquesimeto. Bolivar hastened to the 
assistance of the conquered, and, on the loth of Decena- 
ber, defeated the Spaniards at Vigirima, Barbula, artd 
Aurara. The victory of Barbula cost him one of his 
bravest officers, the young Girardot, a Frenchman by 
birth who had distinguished himself by his extraor- 
dinary gallantry. Bolivar, who was sensible of the ef- 
fect producedon the living by the honour paid to the 
dead, published an order of the day appointing an 
annual mourning throughout the army, in commemora- 
tion of this lamentable event ;and, at his request, a pen- 
sion was granted by the congress to the fkmily of Gi- 
rardot 

; A battalion of the independent troops having be- 
haved in a cowardly manner at the battle of Bar- 
quesimeto, Bolivar felt that he must either suffer a 
, conduct subversive of all discipline to go unpunished, 
or run the risk of disgusting volunteers whom the re- 
quisite degree of severity might immediately detach 
from the standard of independence. However, he did 
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not hesitate ; he disarmed this battalion and substi- 
ttttjed pikes for their muskets. This determined course 
decided the character of his army, and it established that 
military point of honour which has since stimulated it to 
the performance of so many gallant and heroic actions. 
Such an act of authority bespoke a mind which might 
be calculated upon as immoveable through all the ha«> 
sards and vicissitudes of life. At the battle of Araura 
this same battalion rushed upon a battalion of the ene^* 
my, routed it, took its arms apd, by its heroic conduct, 
efiaced the stain which it had previously incurred. 

The battle of Araura was one of those events 
on which the fate of empires frequently depends. It 
undoubtedly secured important military advantages 
to the patriot army, and greatly cohtributed to the uU 
timate triumph of independence; but out of these 
prosperous circumstances a storm seemed likely to 
arfse^ fatal to the cause of liberty. The enemies of 
Bolivar, and 6ven some sincere patriots were jea-* 
lous of his triumphs, and conceived considerable 
alarm at the growth of his influence. Bolivar had 
promissed the congress of New Granada, atthe time it 
granted him subsidies, that he would re-establish the 
congress and the civil power in the republic of Vene- 
zuela, notwithstanding which, at the end of the year 
1813, that country was still under a military government 
The performance of this engagement was loudly 
demanded ; but whether it was that Bolivar thought 
this measure dangerous and premature, or that he was 
for a.moment seduced by the desire of supreme power, 
he refused to resign that dictatorship with which he 
bad been invested, under circumstances of extreme 
difficulty and danger. This refusal aggravated the ge-* 
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sepal discontent, and a spirit of disatisiaction extended 
itself even to his arnay. Bolivar, might possibly have 
deceived himself as to the real state of public opiniop, 
but 33 he had employed his power solely for the c^Qm- 
mon advantage, perceiving the alarm with which. the 
continuation of this power was regarded by his coun- 
trymen, now, lost no time in convoking a general as- 
sembly composed of magistrates, dignitaries, ecclesias- 
tics, superior officers of the army, &€, and, on the 2d of 
January, he resigned the supreme authority into their 
hands, after having rendered a scrupulous account of 
his operations^ and of the plans he. bad adopted for 
the defence of his coqntry. This proof of integrity 
and patriotism, did more to increase the ascendancy 
of Bolivar than an army of satellites. Th^ assembly 
composed of the most decided and faithful patriots, 
restored him to that place in their confidence of which 
he was so fully worthy, and, on the suggestion ofpoa 
Hurtado de Mendosa, governor of Ca.raccaQj, they 
voted that the dictatorifil power should be yepjlaced 
in his hands, and shoqld remain there until tl^e Spa* 
niards should be driven out^ and Venezuela united to 
New Grauada, under the same form of ggvarpuaaent;. 

We now come to one of those great political crimes; 
for which it would be difficult tq find a parallel in 
the history of reyoluitipns, and over which* for the 
honour of Spain, we woqld gladly draw a veiU The 
royalist gei^erale^ s^ing the superiority of their oppo* 
n^nts, conceived tl^e a^trocipus project of arming 
against thep the blacks and all the nioat abandoned 
part of the populatioiu Wretchei^ of the most infamous 
chanacter were ^cretly sent up the comlitry * to excite the 
fiilayes tp insurrectipn by the proiu^sie of liberty ; and all 
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tlie criminals who had escaped fromjustice, all the meji 
whom, habits of idleness and the dissorders of waf, 
had 3cattered over the country, were industriously 
drawn together by the promise of pillage and of im- 
punity for their crimes. Numerous bands of these 
ruffians were organized under the orders of four Sp^- 
niards whose lives were forfeit to the lawsj and of a 
n^ro who had recently been condemned to death for 
robbery and murder* 

These worthy instruments of Spanish tyranny, were 
Puy,Boves, Rosette, Janes, and Palomo. The three first, 
commissioned to carry fire and sword into the es^tern 
part of the province ofCaraccas, received arms and 
ammunition from the royalist governor of Angosturas ; 
. the two others, honoured with a similar mission towards 
the west of Caraccas,Ravina8,Merina and Truxillo,were 
armed by the royalists of Coro aad Puerto Cabello. 
This horde of brigands and assassins thus let loose 
upon defenseless towns and villages, amounted to eight 
thousand. In an extent of four hundred miles, from 
the banks of the Oronoko to the neighbourhood of Ca^ 
raccas, whoever refused to join them was massacred 
without mercy ; not a human being was spared. 

The imagination shrinks from the conception of the 
horrible atrocities committed by these monsters, par« 
ticularly during the year 1813. On receiving the news 
. of the victory gained by the independents; at Aurura, 
the most sanguinary of these leaders^ the execrable 
Puy, arrested five hundred and seventy four inhabi-f 
tants; five hundred were shot without trial, and at the 
s^menioment ; seventy-fqur owed their preservation to 
the 8ad4en appearance of Bolivj^r ; but, some days afterr: 
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wards, the royalist agent fell a second time upon this 
unfortunate town, and slaughtered thie remainder 
of bis victims. At the same time. Rosette put to the 
STVord a part of the inhabitants of Ocumaira, who 
vainly fled for refuge to the foot of their altars. 
In another place fifteen hundred Spanish prisoners^ 
detained in the cities of Guayra and Cjtraccas, re» 
volted against the republican government, and a 
great number of them having succeeded in making 
their escape, formed themselves into another band, be- 
tween the twQ towns, and attacked and massacred all 
who were not strong enough to resist them. It was 
under ^hese terrible circumstances, in this fearful ex- 
tremity, that indignation ^nd desire of vengeance com^ 
bined with the riecessity of providing for the safety 
of the men under his command, extorted froni Boli- 
var a rigorous order which cost him the deepest regi^: 
eight hundred Spanish prisoners, then in his power, 
were shot. At the news of this execution, the gover- 
nor of Puerto Cabello immediately made reprisals, 
and put to death all the independant prisoners who 
were confined in the citadel. Far be it from us to 
attempt to justify the cruel determination of Bolivar, 
but however impossible it may be to juWrfy it to the 
eyes of humanity, it isceftainly palliated by the dread- 
ful circumstances in which his army was placed, and 
redeemed by immediate subsequent acts of generosity 
and heroism. But Spain, if she had reconquered Ve- 
nezuela, what would she have done with the eight 
thousand slaves she had armed ? Would she have en- 
franchised them ? Could she have again reduced them 
to subjection ? . . . .The mind revolts from the cold and 
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sanguinary counsels which muist have guided the coa- 
duct of Spain, in this coqjuncture. 

The war now raged- with fury in every directioii. 
Bolivar whose forces were numerically inferior to 
those of bis adversaries, defeated, by the superiority 
of his manoeuvres and almost at the same time, Bov,es 
at Vittoria, Rosette on the banks of the Tuy, and Janes 
at Ospinos, pa which occasion the royalist com- 
mander was killed* These victories were not gained 
without great expense of lives; Bolivar lost the third . 
of his soldiers on the field of battle. 

Boves and Rosette rallied their forces, and having 
received considerable reinforcements, renewed offensive 
operations, and marched a second time upon Caraccas. 
But Bolivar waited for them at St. Mateo, and defeated 
them with a very inferior force. On this occasion, an 
act of self devotion worthy of the brightest penods 
of history, shed glory on the independent cause. A 
young officer who belonged to one of the first fami- 
lies of Santa F6, named Ricante, was entrusted with the 
care of the powder magazine of the'place. The battle 
was fought at some distance. One of the royalist com- 
manders saw the weaknesofthe garrison which defend- 
ed this post, and immediately resolved to endeavour to 
take it ; he therefore marched upon it at the head of a 
considerable detachment. Ricante perceiving that all 
resistance was vain, dispatched the soldiers under his 
command to reinforce the troops of Bolivar, telling them 
that he had means of defending the magazine, if the 
enemy should attack it The royalists entered the fort 
which they thought evacuated, they perceived Ricante 
and endeavoured to seize him, but it was too late, the 
heroic young man had fir^d the powder and buried 
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himself, together with all the Spaniards, under the 
ruins of the fortress* 

At the first intelligence of the dangers which 
threatened Caraccas, generals Montillo and Marino 
had joined the corps of Bolivar who, with this rein- 
forcement, drove the royalists out of Boccachica ; 
raised the siege of the city of Valencia which was 
idvested by the Spanish generals Cevallos and Calza^ 
das; formed a junction with' Urdaneta, attd con- 
centrated Iris forces in the plains of Calobozo. On the 
28th of May 18H, he came in sight of the brave 
Spanish general Cagigal who had also united, in this 
position, all the troops which were scattered about the 
country. The engagement of the 28th of May 1814, 
was one of the most memorable in the war of inde- 
pfendence. The two armies remained for some time 
iii a posture of observation, as desirous of ascertaining 
eafch others strength. The obstacles to be surnioiinted 
on either side were numerous. The republican army 
was youthful, intrepid and victorious, but harassed 
by fatigue,' ill-armed, liable to discouragement, and Ap- 
posed to an enemy numerous, warlike, and possessing 
all the advantages of regular discipline . The repub- 
lican cavalry was defective in numbers and in exp^- 
rienc^, and mounted upon nearly wild horses ; that of 
the royalists, on the contrary, was superior in num- 
bers, better disciplined, and composed of old soldiers. 
The infantry was pretty nearly equal ; the Spanish 
army had the advantage as to position ; that of the in- 
dependents was bad and dangerous. Both armiefe were 
cottimanded by brave men equally bent upon con- 
quest, equally conscious that this day must decide the 
cause they defended But the high military reputation 
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of Cdgigal ii^plred his soldiers with a confidence 
which those of his antagonist did not, perhaps, pos^ 
!»ess. Bolivar felt that these diffic^ulties could only be 
<(^vercome by opposing undaunted brarery to military 
science* " Comrades/' exclaimled he{iohis soldiers, '^we 
have neither time nor cartridges to throw away, l6t us 
attack the enemy with the bayonet ; they besii:ate, 
and victory is ours/* These words pronotinced in a 
firm voice by their youthful leader produced an elec- 
trical effect on the soldiers. At this moment the ene- 

i- 

my commenced ^ movement on the right the repul>* 
licans topk advantage of this movement to tush upon 
their centre. The combat now became furious and 
^aye occasion to the display, of the most intrepid va* 
lour. By the side of Bolivar were Urdaneta, Mari- 
ons> Montillo, rivate in bravery and self-devotion ; Bo- 
IjVAT ordered one of his columns to turn the left of the 
ene0iy» but. this division being attacked in flank by the 
Spanish .Cavalry, stopped and hesitated for a moment ; 
Bolivar fl^w. to themi **Americans,** cried h0/*.haveyou 
(orgotten that this day must decide the liberty of your 
Country?*' At this moment;. the combat was renewed 
with increased fMry ; this same column drove back the 
cavalry by which it was opposed^ made several very suc-^ 
ceasful charges with the bayonet, and, after a long and 
sanguinary contest, decided the fortune of the day. 
The Spanish line was broken, and the whole army com- 
pletely routed. They threw down their arms, and re- 
treated in the utmost confusion, leaving the greater 
part of th^ir ammunition, five hundred dead, and a 
great number of wounded and prisoners on the fields 
together with their cannon and colours. This battle 
Vol, II, No. 5. dd 
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restored almost the whole district of Venezuela to the 
independent power. 

These repeated triumphs led Bolivar into an error 
which has been often fatal to the greatest commanders ; 
he attempted to pursue the Spaniards in every direction, 
and to take possession of the districts from which 
they drew tteir resources. For this purpose he di- 
vided bis troops into three bodied, the one of which 
under the orders of Urdaneta, marched uponCoro;^ 
the other commanded by Marino, was stationed in the 
province of Varinas j and the third, under the im- 
mediate command of the general-in-chief, marched 
againgft Botes who had not arrived in time to take 
part in the battle of Calobozo. By these movements, 
the three divisions of the republican army were soon 
widely separated, and Bolivar's little corps met the. 
enemy in the plains of Cura, where the Spanish cavailry 
could take advantage of their superiority. After an 
obstinate combat of many hours, during which Bolivar 
contested the ground by inches with a very inferior 
forc^, he was compelled to abandon the field of battle^ 
and to commence an offensive retreat which he effected 
in the utmost order, in the face of a numerous and 
victorious enemy. Nevertheless, disasters succeeded 
each other with rapidity. The victory of Boves re- 
stored the courage of the royalists* That general 
hastened to unite his forces with those of generals 
Cagigal and Calzadas, and marched against the divi- 
sion of Marino, who had been reduced, by the inferio- 
rity of his numbers, to shut himself up in. Giimana. 
Urdaneta, who was already at too great a distance to at- 
tempt to join Bolivar, threw himself with his division 
on the frontiers of the province of Santa ¥k, in the di- 
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erection of Cucuta, and tbe generaUin-chief, thus cut 
off from the greater part of his ariny» found himself 
too weak to protect' Caraccas against the attacks of 
the enemy. These reverses were followed by con- 
sequences still more disastrous* Distrust and misun- 
derstanding, the offsprings of misfortune, arose amidst 
the patriots. The military goTernjnent of Bolivar, and 
.the ^arbitrary conduct of one of his generals, Don 
■ Campo EUas, who h^d ordered some of his prison- 
ers to be shot, served a second time as a pretext 
for the inhabitants of the towns and villages, to 
declare themselves in favour of the royalists. A 
gre^ many without taking any decided part, saw 
.with indifference the reverses of the defeniders of liber- 
ty, in whom they feared or affected^ tp fear anew 
set of oppressors. This state of- th<e public inind ren-o 
dered it impossible for the republican army to repair 
its losses. The siege of Puerto Cabello was raised, and 
.Bolivar unable any longer to defend the province pf 
Caraccas, was obliged to embark the remains of his 
army for Cumau^, whither he hin^self proceeded by 
land, ^caoippapied by a great.number of the inhabi- 
tants of Caraccas. This movement left Valencia, Ca- 
raccas and Guayra without defencf^ Boves took pos- 
session of the two fornjer, withpujt resistance ; Valencia 
alone held out fpr some tiipe, but at length accepted 
,the capitulation he offered it. 

The republican officers had demanded that a solen^n 
mass should be Cjslebrated in presepce of both parties, 
and that at the moment of the elevation of the host, 
Boves should take an oath to fulfil religiously all the 
articles of the treaty. To this Boves agreed without 
hesitation; he invoked the Almighty to witness his en- 
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^ement, and in a few hours after this horrible blasr 
pfaemy, all the officers and the greater number of th^ 
soldiers of the republican army were put tp death. 

^This succession of disasters did not discourage Bq? 
livar. {Standing like a coliimnamid ruins, he still. opr 
posed resistance to the waves which threatened to de^ 
golate his country ; he quitted Curoana, repaired tq 
the provinpe of Barcelona^ levied a s^nall body of 
troops, and resutoed defensive operations. But for? 
tune did not second his heroic exertions, and, after 
paving dpn^ 4nring thi§ sHort campaign all that genius 
and intrepidity pould inspire, he was at length 
pverpowpred by numbers ?it the battle of Araquita. 
The (insertion of a part of his troops, and the insub? 
prdihation of the commander of his flotilla, (who re- 
fused to second his operations) having now rendered it. 
impossible for him to recover his former advantages, 
he embarked for Carthagena, and a second time soli-i 
cited the assistance of New Granada for his pountry, 

While Bolivar was thus occupied, Rivas and Bermu- 
4ez maintained theqnselves in fhe tp^n of Mathurin,, 
where all those who were resolved not to submit to 
the Spanish yoke, and those who had nothing to exn 
pectfrom the royalists but death, rallied fn'pund them. 
Boves and Morales made several unsuccessful fitte^ptsi 
to destroy these remains of the republican lirmy ; but 
having at length received considerable reinforcements, 
they obtained a victory at Urica, on the 5th of Decem- 
ber 1814, and entered the city of Mathurin. The ce- 
lebrated Boves fell in this engagement, and the roy- 
alists paid fit honpurs to the manes of this barbarian, 
by the sacrifice of the brave General Rivas whom the 
fortune of war had placed in their power. The head 
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pf this illustrious patriot was sent in .triumph to Ca? 
^accas and exposed ii^ the principal square of the city. 
Bermudez succeeded in escaping to the island pf Marr 
garita^ where he kept alive the republican party 
until the arrival of the Spanish General Morillo. 

Bolivar had proceeded from Carthagena to Tunja, 
where the congress of New (Grranada was then sittings 
By this assembly he was immediately npniinated cap- 
tain-general of the province^ and entrusted with the 
command of a body of troops destined to deliver the 
city of Santa Tk de Bogota which still groaned undef 
the Spanish yoke, and to reduce the little province of 
^anta Martha, which refused to repognize the autho- 
rity of the new government Bolivar took Santa F^ 
de Bogota, but failed in his attempt upon Santa Mar* 
tha, through the jealousy of Don M. Castillo governor 
pf Carthagena, who refused to send him the contingent 
of arms and men which, according toth^ orders of the 
congress, that city was bound to furnish. Bolivar 
incensed at this treatment, advanced upon Carthagena 
\n order to compel Castillo to obey the government ; 
and the royalists profiting by this disunion, took poi- 
session of Monpox, a town situated on the river Mag- 
delena, and qf some other undefended places. At this 
juncture, the news of the expedition of Morillo arrived 
at Carthagena. Bolivar instantly abjured all personal 
resentment and every feeling but that of devotion tq 
his. country ; he united his troops to those of the gar* 
f ison, and proceeded himself to Jamaica for the pur- 
pose of forming an expedition to relieve Carthagena. 

We must here take a review of the circumstances 
which accompanied the expedition of Morillo, since, 
jienceforward, this distinguished leader, already well 
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Icnown in Europe^ is the formidable antagonist against 
^hom the young American will have to measure his 
strength as a warrior and a statesman. On the resto- 
ration of the king of Spain to his throne by the great 
political events of 1S14, this prince thought it would 
he easy to reduce to their former subjection his Ame- 
rican colonies, the ostensible motive of whose insurrec- 
tiofi had been his captivity in France. An expedition 
was accordingly fitted out at Cadiz in the early part 

of the year 1615. Ten thousand of those men who had 
fought gloriously for the independence of Spaio, were 
sent to rivet the chains of America. The king ap- 
pointed as their leader Morillo, a soldier of fortune 
who owed his advancement to the gallantry be had 
displayed in the war of the Peninsula. Fifty tran- 
sports under convoy of four frigates appeared off the 
jcoast of Venezuela, in the month of May 1815. Moril- 
lo*s first care was to throw about two thousand men 
into the towns on the sea shore, and to draw from Ca- 
raccas a part of the royalist troops collected there. 
Having organized bis ar^y, he quitted Puerto-Cabello, 
where he had disembarked, to go and besiege Cartha- 
gena. This was the moment at which Bolivar, as we 
have already mentioned, went to Jamaica; in the hope 
of collecting aforce capable of raising the siege of that 
town. His efforts were, however, paralized by waiit 
of money ; and succour, as we shall shortly find, did 
not arrive till after the surrender of the town, which 
took place on the 6th of October 1815, after a most 
heroic defence. 

The cause of Independence now appeared irrecovera- 
bly lost ; the progress of the Spaniards was frightfully 
rapid ; the island of Margarita fell into their hands ; on 
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all points they obtained the most signal ad vantages, and 
the total subjection of New Granada seemed inevitable. 
But in this unchecked prosperity lurked that 
principle of ruin, which the Americans had not long 
ago, found but too closely consequent upon success. 
The bard and arrogant character of Morillo inspired 
universal terror into all the countries he had subdued; 
while bis generals intoxicated with success, renewed 
the dreadful scenes of the times of Cortez, Pizarro, Al- 
varado, Pedrarias and Valdivia. Their atrocities ex- 
asperated the people, and disgusted even those Ame- 
ricans who bad taken part with the royalists^^ Discord 
found its way into the Spanish army, and the few^ re- 
publicans who had not submitted after the defeat 
of Urica, formed guerilla bands under the orders of 
Monagaz, Piar, Roxaz, Saraza and Llanos ; all the 
patriots united with determined zeal against the com« 
mon enemy ; war broke out with more fury than ever, 
and, after many glorious struggles, A rismendi re-cap- 
tured the island of Margarita. 

An atrocious attempt proved, at this time, the atrocity 
and perfidy of the royalists. While Bolivar was at 
Cayes, a small town in the southern part of St. Do- 
mingo, occupied in organizing an expedition for the 
relief of his country, some Spaniards of Lima bribed 
a negro named Pio,oneof his slaves to whom he had 
given liberty. This wretched being, was to murder, 
in the hours of silence and darkness, that illustrious 
man whom tyranny could not bend, nor danger deter ; 
but providence decreed that on that night Bolivar^s 
bed vvas occupied by his secretary who suffer- 
ed under the dagger of the deceived assassin. Pia 
was ^ized with the bloody ponfaird in his hand, 
and named his accomplices who, having fled in the 
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night, escaped the punishment inflicted on their agent. 
Bolivarj more afflicted by the loss of his unfortunate 
Secretary and friend, than moved by the danger which 
had so imminently threatened his own life, exclaimed: 
** The Spaniards by their crimes, hasten-the accomplish- 
ment of our independence, the certainty of this is a 
consolation under my present heart-rending affliction." 
By the indefatigable activity of Bolivar afid the li- 
berality of some wedthy colonists who hid taken re- 
fuge at Cayes, the preparations for the expedition 
were at length completed* It cmisisted of ^ squadron 
of two ships of war, and thirteen transports under the 
orders of the intrepid Brion«; of a few refugees, and two 
battalions of black troops sent aS auxiliaries from Port 
au Prince by the President Petion. At the head of this 
little army of about a thousand men, Bolivar set sail 
from Cayes for Margarita, kt the end of March 1816. 
' The destination of the^ expedition remained a secret 
•^ith fiolitar and Brion. The flotilla was detained 
for some time by contrary winds on the coitst of St^ 
Domihgo, in sight of several Spanish vessels, but the 
Ifl^ind having chatiged it set sail for its secret destina- 
tion. It ptoceeded without any obstacle for a fortnight^ 
Ivhen a signal was suddenly made that a fleet was in 
sight. After an anxious interval of observations, the 
Spanish flag was descried, and nothing remained 
but to fight and to conquer. Boliv&r gave orders to 
steer towards the enemy's ships and to board them. In 
vain did some naval officers unquietly remark the su- 
periority of the Spanish vessels, and even propose to 



* Brion had, as it is well known, sacrificed his immeBse for- 
tune to pay the expense of this armament. 
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tack. *' That manoeuvre/* replied Boliyar, with his usual 
unosteDtatious courage^ ** would take us hack to St. 
Domingo, and that id^aot the place to which . we want 
to go ; be^des heaven favours us ; we shall arrive safe 
ia spiteof thet Spaniards/' The brave Brion ordered the 
{^reporationa for an action ; his little vesisels bore down 
upon the great ships of the enemy, attacked and 
boarded th^n* Their decks soon became a^scene of 
the most frrghtfal carnage. Never was there an exam* 
pie of more impetuous bravery. They fought man 
to niaji,. and the Spaniftrds wexe slaughtered cm their 
gitfls» or precipitated into the waves. The intrepid 
Bnou was wounded, and fought on. The obstinate 
resistance on the one side, at length gave way b^ore 
the efforts of the most reckless valour on the other. 
The independent flag was soon flying on the Spanish 
ships captured in this memorable action, during which 
the repttbtican admiral gave promise of those quali- 
ties^ and of those successes as a naval: commander, 
which < afterwards distinguished his services in the 
cause of liberty* Not a single Spaniard survived this 
defeat; they all feU with arms in their hands, or thfew 
themselves into the sea. Shortly after this victory the 
tawers of Margarita and the stee{)les of Carupano shew* 
ed the little independent army the end of their voyage. 

The arrival of this reinforcement at Margarita, 
obliged the Spaniards to shut themselves up in the 
little fortress of Pampatar, the only point of the 
island wiuch^ renialned in their power. A small 
detachment of the republican army was left to 
blockade it ; the fleet s^t sail again, and Bolivar landed 
at Curapano, five leagues, from Cumana, from which 
l^e drove out the royalists^ Several corps of guerillas 
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4iad advanced to the coast, at the news of th^ arrmf' 
of the fleet Bolivar organised them, and embarked 
with this reinforcement to attack Ocum^ra ; he landed 
his advanced guard at the port of Choroni, ordering Sir 
Gregor Mac Gregor,* who commanded it, to proceed 
towards Vittoria, and to take possession of Maracay, 
and of Cabrera, which that officer effected. Bolivar 
then marched, with the rest of his little army, upon 
pcumara, where he experienced the first reverse of this* 
campaign. 

Those recent events had, however, thrown all minds 
into confusion, and the people of Venezuela no lon^r 
knew under what banner liberty was to be found, nor* 
what they had to hope or to fear from the return of 
Bolivar, and from the bloody conflict which wias now 
renewed. The republican general felt that it was ne- 
cessary to fix public opinion before entering on any^ 
hazardous enterprizes; he, therefore, determined to* 
give a decided character to the present state of things, 
by a solemn profession of political faith, and by the 
announcement of a civil government to the enfran- 
chised nation^ For this purpose he published a mani* 



* Tliis officer, who is a native of Scotland, had served in the 
English army in Portugal, with the rank of captain. In consequence 
of some disagreement with his lieutenant colonel, he embarked for 
America in 1811, and offered his services to the new government 
of Caraccas. He proceeded to Carthagena after the capitula- 
tion of Miranda, and from that time up to the moment of which 
we ai:e speaking, he was constantly engaged in the independent 
cause. He acquired great celebrity in the early campaigns of 
Venezuela. Our readers know by what a singular series of events 
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tee/bOt in which he Explained all the reasons of his past 
conducti and explicitly declared his present inten- 
tions. ** An aroiy furnished with artillery," said he, 
" with ammunition, with arms of every kind, is ad- 
vancing under my orders to effect your deliverance. 
Your tyrants will soon be destroyed or expelled. 
I shall soon restore to you your rights, your country, 
and peace. The war of extermination, (guerra a 
mu&rtejvf\i\c\\ our enemies wage against us, has ceased, 
on our side. We shall pardon those who submit to 
our arms, even though they be Spaniards ; and those 
who serve the cause of Venezuela shall be regarded 
as friends, and employed according to their merit and 
their ability. The troops in the service of the eneniy 
who ittay come over to us, shall receive every reward 
the country can bestow upon her benefactors. No 
Spaniard shall be put to death, except in actual com- 
bat No American shall suffer the slightest injury 
for having taken part with the royalists, or for having 
committed acts of hostility against his fellow citizens. 
That unhappy class of our brethren which has 
hitherto suffered all the miseries of slavery, is^now de«- 
claredfree: nature, justice, and policy, equally demand 
the emancipation of the negroes* Henceforth, there 
will be but one class of people in Venezuela; all will 



this officer has since raised himself to the real or ficticious dig- 
nity of cacique of the Poyais. It is said that he is now endea- 
vouring to colonize his pretended dominions with Frenchmen. 
May heaven preserve them firom the fate of hii imfortunate coun- 
trymen, who deluded by iallacious promises met, some years 
ago, with so dreadful a death, in those desert and unwholesome 
regions. 
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be citi^eftis. As soott a$ v^ have taken possessioil of 
the oapital, we «htill convoke the tiattonal representa^ 
tion ra a geiaeml congress, for the purpose of estaMisb* 
ing a republican goVemment)" '&c. 

TMs wise proclamation^ which appeared so wdl caU 
ciliated to excite and fortify the ardour aiitd patriotisnti 
of his country men, als^rnied the cupidity of those very 
men whom Bolivar came to rescue from tyrann-y^* It is 
not easy to introdttce liberty among people ^bo hare 
hem k)fng sunk into the monotonous repose of sUver^ ; 
and^ to use the words of Rousseau, ♦• there isiitlte 
room for. the love of country in a heart alreasdy Avideil 
between avarice tad vanity," and otcJi were, indeed^ 
the predominant vices which the Spaniard^ had trans^ 
|>lanted into their colonies. In vain did ^etiefral BcAi^ 
var set the example by enfranchising his ^imMer^MS 
Maves, and placing them as voiunteers under the txide^ 
pendent statidard. The aihabitants of Venezuela, f^ 
from being excited to «n imitation of this noble act, 
were jealous and offended at it Tb^y feared the loss 
of a part of their property more than the haughty and 
igmominioug treatmient <iiey received fVom tHeSpa^ 
Imards, and thus, through the basest selfishness, tbey h^ 
came the enemies of their own Teal interests. Tht$( de-^ 
fection was fatal to Bcdivar's pland. Believwg l|im«elf 
sure of the co-operation of his fellow citizens, he had 
weakened his army, by detaching general Mac Gregor 
-with a.considerable part of it In this state of things 
Morales, who had been dispatclied by MoriHo, to op* 
pose the progress of the independent army, came up 
with Bolivar and attacked him with a force quadruple 
that of the Americans. A n obstinate and sanguinary 
engagement took place, and, notwitbataoding the pro^ 
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<iMgi«u3 inecpialityiof iorqe^ the repubticam 4oiig ^Uk 
fmled the .ground with the utmost fury. But^ bei»g %t 
length overpowered by numbers^ Bolivar ww obliged 
to retreat in disorder, after losing bis -best oiilioers. 
The two battaJionfS of Haytiai)s protected Che r^tfeert 
oi tb^rbretberen io^ amiSy with great brnve^ry^ bu^t 
tbe Ameriean scddiers whoesqaped from the Spaniards, 
^utd death were they^ sought refuge ; tbey were 
inerciiessly poniarded by the natives of tiie country. 

Mac Gregor, thus fkbaudoned on the continent ^and 
finable to resist the enemy's forces, endeavoured to 
teach the cily of iBarcelcma, by the plains. But l^e 
conquerors -of iBoisvar had immediatdy set out in 
fiursuit of liis .l«QUteaant| who was still at sfn iniy 
iftense distance^lrom the place whei?e be hoped to ob« 
itain assisitance. , Nevertheless, bis finnness did not for* 
sake ^im ; he determined to force a passage sword 
in hand i he met Morales near Alacron, repulsed him 
with losSy and- shortly aftar obtained a complete vic^ 
tory over him at Juncal, where the independents dis^ 
phiyed astonishing. valoufv Mac-Gregor pursued his 
inarch towaids Barcelona, which he entered in the 
beginning of October 1816» and soon opened a line^pf 
commanication with Generals Marino, Piar and Hozaz, 
who W0Pe in the direction of Cunuma, a^d with Aris* 
«ftendi whom &ie evacuation of Pampator by the 
Spaniards, iiad enabled to join the independents, at 
Barcelona. 

Bolivar, who had returned to Cayes to recruit his 
army after the defeat of Ocumana, now renewed of* 
fensive operations* He arrived at Mai^rita in De- 
cember, and immediately issued a proclamation con* 
voking the deputies of tha provinces of Venezuela, iii 
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general congress ; he^ then repaired to Barcelona, where 
he established ^ provisional government until congress 
should meet and should decide on its future form. 

Shortly after, Morillo . appeared before Barcelona, 
with four thousand veteran soldiers supported by all 
bis lutyal force« On the I3th of February, a sanguis* 
nary conflict commencedi in which the Spaniards had 
the advjantage ; on the 16tfa, 17th, and 18th; Bolivar 
renewed the struggle, attacked the enemy with fury, 
and carried bis entrenched camp by main force, but 
be was too much weakened by the losses be had sus* 
tained, to pursue the enemy. In his retreat Morillo 
(encountered general Paet by whom be was ^gain 
Iste^iten, in the plains of Bainco-Lal'gb. At the same 
time, the republicans obtained fresh advantage under 
general Piar, in the district of Corona, and, in that of 
Cayara, under general Zarara who, by training wild 
horses, had succeeded in forming a corps of cavalry 
which afteii wards rendered the most important ser- 
vices to the patriot cause* 

About the end of the year 1817, Bolivar was nomi^ 
nated supreme chief of Venezuela, and fixed his head 
Quarters at Angustura, for the greater convenience .of 
directing civil affairs. Being, however, eager to ex- 
tend his conquests, and feeling the necessity of uniting 
to the main army some of the divisions which were 
actjng separately, he resolved to make an expedition 
into the interior. On the 31sl of December, he set out 
accompanied by two thousand horse, and two thou- 
sand five hundred foot, taking the direction of the 
southern districts of the Oronoko ; he ascended the 
river, joined generals Cedeno and Paez in his route, and ' 
after forty-two, days march, arrived at the foot of the 
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ramparts of Calobozo, three hundred leagues from 
the point from which he set out. 
While Bolivar was thus occupied, Don Juan de 
Alma, a royalist colonel, taking advantage of his 
abscence, appeared before Barcelona, entered it, and 
barbarously put to the sword, not only the garrison 
but even the wives and children oif all the absent pa- 
triots, who. had fled for refuge to a convent w^jch 
was forced after some resistance. 

Bolivar attacked Morillo at Calabozo, and compelled 
him, after three days fighting, to abandon that city ; 
h^ pursued him to Lombrero, where he defeated him 
again on the l6th and I7th of February 1818, and 
forced him to retreat in disorder within the walls of 
Valencia. The republican troops, however, worn out 
by so many battles and forced marches, now stood in 
need of some repose. This Bolivar granted them, and, 
judging it necessary to cover his rear by the occupa- 
tion of San Fernando de Apure, he dispatched Cede- 
np and Faez with a strong division to that place which 
they occupied ; but Morillo, seeing that Bolivar was 
marching upon Caraccas at the head of only twelve 
hundred horse and five hundred foot, fell rapidly 
upon him, and attacked him at Vittoria. Bolivar 
« was now sensible of the fault he had, a second time, 
commited in scattering his troops, but he repaired it 
nobly ; fighting under the odds of one to four, he main- 
tained a successful combat, from the 13th to the 17th 
of March, at Cabrera, at Marcay and at Puerta. This 
obstinate resistance, during which Bolivar shewed the 
coolest intrepidity, gave time for Cedeno and Paez to 
come tip with him. He immediately concentrated all 
his forces; rushed upon the Spaniards with incredible 



rapidity; seized Upon theif posiiiofii^ ^xi tiie Jb^iglbts of 
Ortis ; pursued them iato the plain,, and forced Gj&neral 
Torre, who iras tbea eoiAmiinder ia chief of the 
royali^ army, to throw bimseK ]^to> thie:jcity oif 
Calabo^o, which he entered on the dOth of M8y< 

At this epochs a traitor put tbq lifp of Bolivar in the 
most imminent peril. Lopez^ one of his colqnelQ whom 
be had loaded with benefits, corrupted by the gold 
of the Spaniards, promised to betray him to their vea^' 
geancei' On the ]r7thofJune5 in the middle of the nigtit, 
tbis'Wretch followed by a dosqen soldiers^ entered k^ 
general's chamber ; but fortunately Bolivar» not being 
asleep, was able to make name resistance, and escaped 
ali^iost naked. This act of treachery had been planned 
in combination with an attack which general Fla wa9 
to make upon the republicans, at the mom/ent of tlie 
seizure of Bolivar^s person ; and, in effect, the Libera-* 
tor had hardly rejoined his army, when he was warmly 
attacked by tlie Spanish general who killed fouf hun^ 
dred of his men. Morillo^ on the othef' hand, having 
joined la Torre and assembled the troops of several 
garrisons^ attacked Paez on the 2nd May, in the plains 
of Coxedo* This battle was one of the most bloody 
which had been fought in the New World, and the 
loss, on each side was so great that neither ^ouU clain^ 
the victory. This action, equally destructive to both 
arfnies, terminated the campaign in the interior. • 
Bolivar, who had matched in the direction of G^ay^nai 
overthrowing the Spanish forces which, gUtarded tW 
mouths of the Oronoko, besieged and in a few days took 
possession of the capital. — Qur hero now devoted bisi 
whole attention to the org^niza,tion of an army capable 
c^ disputing with Morillo the territorry of Caraccas> and 
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WithSaniono that of Santa Ffe ; thus, acquitting him- 
§elf; at the same time, of his obligations to his own 
country, and to that province which had afforded 
him- refuge and assistance in the days of his adversity. 
Morillo now seeing that the permanent success of the 
foyalisfe party depended on the possession of Guayana, 
had marched, with all the forces he could collect, int6 
those plains fatal to tyranny, where, without ever 
coming to a decisive engagement, Bolivar compelled 
his enetny, by the mere superiority of his manoeuvres, 
t6 abandon the country, with the loss of half his army* 
With' consummate wisdom and sagacity, the modern 
Fabius had suddenly changed his system of warfare^ 
Jind had adopted a new tactic which proved that the 
genius of a great captain adapts itself to circumstances, 
and demands no other rules than the nature of the 
obstacles he has to overcome. He no longer appeared 
that impetuous leader who decided every thing at 
the pbint of the bayonet ; he now coolly and carefully 
Bttidied the nature of the ground he wa^ to carry or 
to defend. Never were the resources of a small army 
unfolded or multiplied with greater energy, celerity, 
and perseverance than in this memorable campaign. It 
was by continually harassing the enemy ; by cutting 
off his supplies of every kind, evenin the places he oc- 
cupied; by forcing him always to march in a square 
for fear of attack, that the American general succeeded 
in driving out of Giiayana one of the bravest and most 
experienced commanders of Europe, 

In the mean time Bolivar's officers had taken pos- 
session of some maritime towns. General Narino haJ 
Vol. No. 3. II. r f 
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taken Curacao ; and Admiral Brion, after dispersing 
the Spanish flotilla, and ascending the Oronoko with 
some pieces of ordnance, ten thousand muskets, and 
ammunition of various kinds, surprized the town of 
Guayra. 

These successes had, on all. sides, revived the hopes 
of the independents, who, though so often betrayed by 
fortune, had never despaired. But the mind of Boli- 
var was already filled with conceptions of a higher 
sort of glory than that of arms, and he soon astonished 
the Americans by his wisdom as a statesman and le- 
gislator, after having conquered their enemies by his 
skill and intrepidity as a warrior.. On the 15th of 
February, 1819, he opened the Venezuelan congress 
at Angustura ; resigned into its hands the supreme 
power with which he had been invested, and laid be- 
fore it a project for a republican constitution. The 
speech which he pronounced on this solemn occasion, 
breathed that spirit of frank and upright policy which 
has since characterized all his actions. Speaking of the 
English creditors of the government, he thus expresses 
himself, *• These friends of humanity are the preserv- 
ersof American liberty : we owe them eternal grati- 
tude, and the most punctual fulfilment of the engage- 
ments we have contracted with them. The national 
debt, citizens legislators, is a deposit entrusted to the 
good faith, the honour and the gratitude of Venezuela ; 
respect it as the sacred ark which contains, not only 
the rights of our benefactors, but also our national 
honour : let us rather perish than fail in the slightest 
degree in engagements which have saved our country, 
and ensured to our children the benefits of liberty." 

Bolivar did not merely propose fundamental laws ; 
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lie also recoromended to the assembly all those institu- 
tions which are within the province of a republican 
government, and, without which, said he, '* a republic, 
is but an empty sound." In short, his noble and up- 
right conduct, recalled those illutrious citizens whose 
patriotism, valour and genius have earned for them 
the highest of all titles, that of fathers of their coun- 
try. The congress, however, implored him, in the name 
of the public safety, to retain the dictatorial power 
until more tranquil times, to which he consented. 

After having regulated 6very thing connected 
with administration, Bolivar endeavoured to attach 
the liberty of New Granada to that of Venezuela. 
These endeavours, as we shall afterwards see, were 
crowned with success: the two republics have 
grown and flourished together under his foster- 
ing care. On the 26th of February, he set out 
for New Granada, to attack General Morillo who 
had made choice of the island of Achagos, form- 
ed by two arms of the A pure, as an impregnable 
position. The royalists of this province had been 
beaten by general Santander. Bolivar felt that the 
fate of the campaign depended on the junction of his 
troops with those of that brave oflScer, which he ef- 
fected on the 3d of June, after having routed Ge- 
neral Torre who endeavoured to oppose his passage. 
Bolivar now received the deputies of the principal 
towns of New Granada, and resolved to cross the Cor- 
dilleras, and to attack the Spaniards in the kingdom of 
New Granada. Nothing could equal the fatigues and 
dangers which attended this daring enterprize. It was 
over the summits of the loftiest mountains, in the 
midst of the most precipitous rocks^ across eternal 
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snows, and through paths cut up hy torrents an4 
where the foot of man had never trodden, that 
this bold rival of Hannibal and Caesar marched, at 
the head of a litle army unprovided even with 
necessaries^ to attack the veteran soldiers of Mo- 
;rillo, ^nd to take possession of the capital of the 
empire. The lofty character of Bolivar gave to this 
expedition a heroic cast, which it will ever retaUx 
in history. All the scourges of nature seemed to 
conspire for the ruin of the cause of independence. 
The army which, it is affirmed, did not exceed fif-^ 
Jeen hupdr^d men, was daily thinned by the most un- 
foreseen accidents. The passage of one little torrent 
alone deprived him of a hundred men, disabled by the 
.bite of a fish called the carilx or raya. The soldiers, 
from marching over rocky ground without shoes, were 
attacked by ulcers in the feet and legs. Some perished 
from inanition on the road, or were swept off by dy- 
sentery. An English battalion, upon which Bolivar 
had foi;^nded great hopes, perished almost entirely 
from these causes, and a still more dreadful end awaited 
the unfortunate survivors who had escaped these com- 
plicated sufferings. At the summit of the Andes the 
air is so rarified, and respiration consequently so 
difficult that they were almost all benumbed j they 
frothed at the mouthy lost their senses, toretheir hair, 
and bereft of every sense of feeling, by degrees, ulti- 
mately died.* Of five thousand horses and mules used 
in the expedition, almost all perished, and the general 
-was reduced to employ the Indians who inhabit the sidesi 



* Captain Cochrane, 
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of the Paramos, to carry on their backs the ammunitioa 
for the army. The roads, if we may give that name to 
ravines and the drained beds of mountain streams and 
torrents, were filled with the dead bodies of men, hor- 
des and mules, and with baggage of every description. 
In the midst of these disastrous scenes, Bolivar's firm- 
ness did not forsake him for a moment. Sharing to 
the utmost all the sufferings of his soldiers, he set them 
an example of every kind of courage. Inflexible, en-* 
during, indefatigable, he shrunk from no privation, 
from no peril to which his men were exposed. An 
English colonel (Rocke) complained to him that he 
had lost his baggage. Bolivar opened his portmanteau, 
and divided his wardrobe with him: it consisted of 
four shirts and four pair pantaloons. Colonel Mackin-^ 
tosh, an officer in the Colombian service, relates what 
follows — "On theexpedition to NewGranada in 1819, 
we had a number of rapid mountain-torrents to pass; 
in order to cross those which were not fordable, we 
dragged along two small canoes fastened to the tails 
of horses, by means of which we were sometimes en- 
abled to make a bridge ; at other times they were used 
to carry over troops, arms, &c. whilst those soldiers 
who had learnt the art of swimming, swam through the 
water. Upon all these occasions Bolivar, was very 
active himself, setting the example of labour, and 
frequently working harder than any common soldier. 
On passing rapid rivers where there were fords, he * 
was constantly to be seen assisting the men over to 
. prevent their being carried away by the force of the 



* Bolivar is an excellent swimmer. 
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torrent ; and carrying on his own horse ammunition, 
arms, and pouches. Whenever, in short, there was 
any obstacle to be overcome, he was constantly on he 
spot^ directing others, or affording the example of his 
personal exertions, which always had the desired 
eifect." 

At length, after forty-three days march, almost be- 
yond human strength and endurance, during which he 
lost his artillery and all his baggage, Bolivar descended 
the side of the Cordillera, and suddenly appeared near 
Tunja, in the valley of Sagamoso. At the first news 
of this sudden and miraculous appearance, the ad« 
vanced guard of the Viceroy's army, three thousand 
five hundred strong, marched against Bolivar. — The 
ground and a great superiority in point of numbers, 
were in favour of the Spaniards who occupied im- 
pregnable heights. Bolivar saw that the success of 
the enterprize could only be decided by a rapid march 
upon the capital. The slightest hesitation, even ac- 
companied by some contingent advantage, might per- 
baps have caused its failure. By one of those expe- 
dients which characterize great commanders, he con- 
cealed his march from the enemy, by fires which he 
caused to be lighted, and, leaving him in his rear, pro- 
ceeded by forced marches upon Santa Ffe. The Spa- 
niards followed him with the utmost expedition, but 
Bolivar, having been able to choose his ground, waited 
for them at Boyaca, near Tunja, gave them battle, and 
put them to the rout. Berreyro general in chief of the 
royalist army, and thirty-eight of his officers were taken 
prisoners. This viiitory liberated New Granada, and 
opened the gates of Santa F6 to the republican army. 

A success so unforeseen and so vast astonished all 
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classes of society. By escaping so many dangers, seizipg 
upon the capital of the empire, and driving fromit 
the representatives of the king of Spain; by defeating 
with a handful of undisciplined men, eight thousand re- 
gular troops, commanded by Morillo the conqueror of 
Boyaca had raised a formidable reputation. He was 
received in the capital as a liberator. He found there 
a million of piastres, and resources of every kind ; and 
numerous recruits soon repaired the losses he had sus- 
tained in crossing the Cordilleras, and in the late bat- 
tles he had fought. He was chosen by acclamation 
president of New Granada, and, in conformity with 
the general wish, on the 8th of September, he pro- 
claimed the union of that province with Venezuela; 
thus attaching the conquests he bad made to the in- 
terests of the liberty of his country. 

The first care of Bolivar was now to organize the new 
republic, and to regulate every branch of administration. 
The advantage of this policy was that it produced a 
general conciliation among men of all opinions, and 
opened to the republican troops all the resources of a 
country devoted to their cause. It thus became easy for 
Bolivar to collect an army of five thousand men, at 
the head of which he took the road to Angustura, after 
appointing general Santander Vice President Bolivar 
descended into the plains of Caraccas where he had fre- 
quent engagements with Morillo's troops ; but the re- 
putation of his victories had restored confidence 
throughout Venezuela, and his march to Angustura 
was only a succession of triumphs. The national con- 
gress, which had at length assembled under his pro- 
tection, confirmed the union of the two provinces un- 
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der the title of the republic of Colombia, and decreed 
that, at the restoration of peace, a new city should be 
built in which congress should hold its sittings, atid 
which should bear the name of Bolivar; but that it 
shouldassemble in Rosario-cucuta. 

The union of Venezuela with New Granada inflicted 
a mortal stroke upon Spanish power. A population of 
three millions of souls ; an immense continent washed 
by the Atlantic and Pacific, with numerous ports upon 
either sea ; a climate so admirably varied that it gives 
birth to the productions of the most remote countries;' 
a soil intersected by a great number of navigable 
rivers which afford the greatest facility to internal 
commerce; mines abounding in every sort of valuable 
metal; a peaceable and industrious population ; lastly^ 
a communication of the two oceans across the 
territory of the new state : such were the incalculable 
advantages which rendered the republic of Colombia a* 
political body henceforth formidable to its enemies. 

The speech pronounced by Bolivar, on this occa^ 
sion, is full of wisdom and patriotism. The project 
of a constitution which he submitted to the appro* 
bation of congress, founded on the basis of the 
English constitution, had for its principal articles trial 
by jury, personal, religious and political liberty, and 
liberty of the press. He did not confine himself to 
these fundamental principles; he proposed the abolitioD 
of the tribute levied on the Indians ; the suppressionf 
of the inquisition, and the donation of the estates be* 
longing to convents to the public i^chools ; the enfrann 
chisementof slaves, (of which he had given the first 
example). 
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Seven days after the meeting of Congress, Bolivar, 
set out at the head of the strongest army hitherto col- 
lected on the independent side. He marched upon 
Calabozo, of which he took possession on the 5th of 
January, after several engagements in which the vic- 
tors and the vanquished were equally distinguished 
for their bravery. In the midst of these successes, 
Bolivar learned the changes which the events of the 
isle of Leon had wrought in the government of Spain ; 
he thought he foresaw in these events the possibility 
of a speedy peace, and sent propositions to general 
Morillo, to put an end to a war in which too much 
of human blood had already flowed. Whether the 
constantly increasing strength of Bolivar, and the want 
of necessaries which began to be felt in the Spanish 
camp, forced upon Morillo the consciousness of his 
own inferiority ; or whether the voice of humanity at 
length penetrated the heart of that inflexible com- 
mander, he received Bolivar's overtures with eager- 
ness, and commissioners were legally appointed by 
both armies to meet at Truxillo, in order conclude an 
armistice. The Spanish Commissioners, and after them 
Morillo himself, vainly endeavoured to obtain an ad- 
mission of the principle of the sovereignty of Spain. 
These claims were constantly rejected by 3olivar; 
the Spaniards were obliged to recognize him as pre- 
sident and supreme head of the republic of Colom- 
bia, and a truce of six months was concluded between 
the two armies. 

During the negotiations undertaken under the aus- 
pices of Bolivar and Morillo, it was observed that these 
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two celebrated chiefs twice passed the night in the 
same chamber. 

In the mean time, the two parties were to send 
deputies to Spain, to conclude a definitive arrangement. 
Morillo repaired thither in person, leaving general la 
Torre in command of tlie army. The armistice 
signed on the 25th of November, was broken on tl>e 
24th of the following June. It is said that Bolivar 
violated it by taking possession of Maracaibo. We 
shall examine this question in a future article which 
will conclude this biographical notice of the president 
of the Colombian Republic. 

[To be concluded next MumberJ] 
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What political system is competent to unite the 
empire and the republican states which have succeeded 
the Portuguese and Spanish monarchies in South 
America? Will they be able to consolidate their 
independence, without mutual co-operation? And, 
admitting the establishment of this independence, 
does its continuance imply the necessity of the same 
form of government for every American nation, from 
Cape Horn to the Isthmus of Darien ? 

These are the three most important questions con- 
nected with American policy, the solution of which 
affects, beyond that of any other, not only the speci- 
fic interests of the nations of the New World, but even 
the general interests of humanity. It is a subject in* 
volving the whole destiny of the new confederacies, 
and inferior to none, in its claim to the serious consi- 
deration of every American statesman. 

In a former part of this work,* we entered into 
the discussion of these three essential points, which 
we viewed in all their diversity of aspect We then 
proved, we^hink, with the evidence of demonstration. 



* See the introduction to No. I. 
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that national independence and civil liberty are requU 
sites of indispensable necessity to all the: American 
stateSyOf whatever denomination; that an indissoluble 
fraternal union could al/oose. give efficiency to their eff 
forts, for the attainment of these two invaluable bless-! 
ings ; but that indiscriminately to assign to each state 
the same form of government, without distinction of 
origin, manners or localities, would be, not only an 
act of violence, but a gigantic tasli, the possibility of 
which transcends the lifpits of the human mind, and 
the nature of things^ We proceeded still further: 
we demonstrated that the erection of the empire of 
Brazil, in this midst of a multitude of democratic 
states, powerfully militated in favour of the liberal 
principles which have diffused themselves over the 
new world ; because the erection of this empire proved 
that the opposition of the Aniericansi originated not 
in their hatred to the wor4 monarchy, but in their hor-? 
rorfor the insupportable tyranny which, under the 
protection of the sceptre, had b^n so long exercised 
with impunity. Impressed with this twofold persua- 
sion, we stated as our opinion, that, if the deductions 
of a contracted policy should convert into a principle 
of vs^ar, the difference existing between the forms of 
government adopted by the states recently emancipa- 
ted, a conflict of this nature, deriving its source from 
useless abstract cqnsideratioiis, would transmit its in- 
fluence from cabinets to society ; that, like every quarr 
rel involving opinion, it would compromise all clas- 
ses; that it would bring in its train a complication of. 
disastrous circumstances; that, lastly, this state of vio- 
lence would revive the imperfectly extinguished pre- 
tensions of fdreign enemies \ and that, if its operation 
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tojured not the independence of America, the stability 
of which cannot now be impaired, it might yet render 
questionable the period with which she associates her 
jciaim to the tranquil and uninterrupted enjoyment of 
jbhe blessingis purchased by a protracted series of ar* 
duous and painful efforts. 

^ Having, however, pointed out these dangers to the 
wisdom of the American politicians, there seemed to 
i^xist no reason for apprehension ; and the principle 
solemnly adopted by the American cabinets, as a 
fuTidamental maxim in their politics, not to interfere 
ill the domestic concerns of other powers, and to re« 
cognize any form of government, in every instance in 
which the principle whence its authority einanates is 
distinctly known ;*Sthi8 maxini induced us to hope, 
that the new social order of America , and the propi** 
tious destinies which await her, would be interrupted 
neither by injurious prejudices, vain theories, por chi- 
merical fears. 
Even, at the present period, tlii$ wise policy so im^ 
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The govemipent of ColQmbia has laid it down, as the funda- 
mental principle of its policy, not to intermeddle in the do- 
mestic concerns of other powers. It is very easy to recogmze 
^n y form of government, \frhen the principle or source is known 
from whence its authority emanates. The republic of Colombia 
has solemnly recognized the empire of Mexico, but to extend 
that recognition to the dynasty which has been there de fado es^ 
tablished, in the person of D. Aiigustin Iturbide and his family, 
theie is ^eed of some other data, which we still want, notwith^ 
standing the effective aaeasures which have been taken topbtaiii 
them," &c. ^ 
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periously claimed, as essential to the preservation 
of the common safety, has not yet been relinquish* 
ed; and it may, to a certain degree, be asserted^ 
that the American regeneration still reposes upon a 
uDifonn and invariable prmciple. It is, however, im« 
possible to deny; that both the monarchy and the re* 
public, each the offspring of independence, have been 
hitherto so completely occupied by their attention to 
tbe means of mutual vigilance and opposition, as to 
preclude the adoption of measures which might have 
effectually led to conciliation. This observation is of 
a most serious tendency ; and, if we may express our 
unreserved sentiments, it appears to us not impossible, 
that the intemperate claims of faction may produce 
the dements of a destructive conflagration, unless 
prompt and efficient means be applied to defeat th^ 
dangerous purposes of intrigue, or to counteract the 
ambitious designs of some men, whose minds contemn 
plate no source of hope, no prospect of advantage but 
in the oscillation of governments. 

These reflexions arise from the strange and incon- 
ceivable rupture which has just taken place between 
the government of the republic of Buenos Ayres, and 
that of his imperial majesty, the emperor of Brazil. 
Many wars have been hitherto witnessed, (and how 
few are equitable?) but the scruples of aggressors 
have almost invariably suggested the precaution of 
concealing the sword under their manifestoes, and of 
forbearing recourse to arms, till they had first at- 
tempted the establishment of their claims* Those 
princes whose invasions were the most iniquitous, 
or the least allied to justifiable motives, as, for in- 
stance, Lewis XI, Lewis XIV, and Napoleon, were 
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at least willing to take the trouble to allege pretended 
grievances, or to assert their claim to rights of an ob- 
scure or doubtful description ; a precaution which, 
it must be admitted, was a tribute of homage to jus- 
tice, although, at the same time, a violation of its prin- 
ciples. It appears, however, that the republic of Bue- 
nos-Ayres has released itself from the respect which 
the most despotic monarchs have ever thought essen- 
tial to the observance of political decorum. This 

republic is probably of opinion, that to assign any 
reason for its aggression against the Brazilian nation, 
would be a derogation from its dignity* The unsus- 
picious moment of peace, when she has neither real 
nor apparent cause of complaint, is that which she se- 
lects to encourage rebellion in the subjects of a friend- 
ly sovereign, and to wrest from him one of the jewels 
of his crown. What infatuation can have impelled a 
republic, just emerging into existence, to set such an 
example of political perfidy? It cannot have been a 
superabundance of strength or vigor, thres^tening with 
suffocation, or with a species of plethora, from which 
she anticipates a cure by the operation of bleeding. 
This disease is not incident to a people possessed of a 
, territory more vast inextent, than a certain European 
empire which consists of a population of fifty millions 
of men ; nor is it the disease of a nation Mfhicli, if it 
experienced, for ages, the advantages of a settled go- 
vernment, and an uninterrupted tranquillity, would yet 
be unable to people a very inconsiderable part of the 
vast space which surrounds it. But what then is the 
motive which actuates the republicans of Buenos- 
Ayres? What is their object? What had they 

to urge against the empire of Brazil, from which no- 
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thing was more remote than the intention of interrupt- 
ing their tranquillity ? The cause of their complaiivt 
cannot be attributed, as the enemies of Brazil havie 
circulated with so much affectation, to the restitution of 
the province of Monte-Video, taken from the Spaniardsr 
by Portugal, and compensated by the cession of the 
province ofOlivera, in Europe. Nothing could be 
more impolitic than this pretension. It would dis- 
turb the whole new political order of Sotith America, 
and stigmatise with usurpation all the encroachments 
occasioned by the territorial division of the ancient 
captainries or viceroyalties into independent states t 
it would also become a pretence for unjust claims, 
and endless intestine wars ; and it would be equally 
consistent with justice, that the Spanish Americans 
should have recourse to arms, to compel the resto- 
ration of the Floridas by the United States, as that o>f 
Monte Video by Brazil : for it is indisputable, that 
what was done, twelve years ago, by the Cabinet of 
Rio de Janeiro, is only what was done more recently 
by that of Washington ; with this difference, that the 
United States seized upon the Floridas for the exclu- 
sive reason that this country was a convenient acquisi- 
tion to them ; and that Portugal took Monte Video from 
the Spaniards, only as a compensation for the loss of 
Olivera, which this power had wrested from her. 
So much for the question of right. As to the fact, 
that is to say, the means of attack on the part of Bue- 
nos Ayres, and the probable consequences of a war 
undertaken by this state, with no other forces than 
her own, for the conquest of Monte Video from Brazil, 
it would be absurd to think, that the government of 
La Plata can have seriously indulged the hope of sue- 



be^. This would be, not only in military scienca* 
but also in politics, too palpable an error to irapute it>. 
with any appearance Of justice, to the men who are. 
at the head of the affairs of the republic. 

The impossibility of finding, in the te$pectiye situa* 
tions of Brazil and Buenos Ayres, a reasonable motiye 
for the conduct of this republic, leaves no other alter* ' 
native than that of seeking its real cause in a more 
exttensive conspiracy, yvhich is still concealed under 
the appearance of a local interest In a word* every 
thing authorises the conjecture, that the claim of 
Monte Video by the republic of Buenos Ayres, is. 
oothing more than a pretext alleged by the partizana 
of the democratic universality, for the purpose of ori- 
ginating a stru^le, in which they hope to involve all 
the American republics against the only monarchical 
government that exists in America, However im« 
mensely important this opinion, it is not leas founded 
on the public and secret springs, both American and 
foreign, which have been, for some time, put in motion 
by the enemies of Brazil, to vitiate the general opinioa 
respecting this empire, and to alarm the friends of 
liberty, by misinterpreting the acts, and calumniating 
the intentions of his Imperial Majesty. 

Clamours raised to heaven in consequence of the 
punishment of two or t;hree criminals, whose plots^ 
connected neither with the monarchy nor the repub- 
lic^ had no other object than -disorder and anarchy ; 
insidious insinuations respecting anti-constitutional 
principles manifested by. some cabildos, and which the 
government repressed as soon as informed of them ;. 
bitter complaints, on account of an uns^voidable delay 
in the convocation of the legislative assembly ; the 
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attention devoted to the organization of some regiments 
which the govern^lent has had the presumption to 
clothe^ maintain, and discipline, instead of continuing 
them in a state of nakedness, addicted to a life of dis- 
order, and subsisting upon charity ; and lastly, the af- 
fected solicitude with which some of the European 
journals, in other respects, of high character, circu- 
late these absurd recriminations ; are the symptoms 
which indicate the efforts of demagogues to subvert 
the actual political order of South America. 

In awaiting the development of this conspiracy, 
which the present conflict will soon detect, let us fix 
the precise point at which we are now arrived ; let us 
examine the situation as it really is. 
' To begin with the grievances to which "we have 
just alluded —an attentive consideration will convince, 
that they are not less unjust, than the fears connected 
with them are vain and ridiculous. 

Brazil has done nothing that requires justification. 
This is a triumph which she will not have the pusilla- 
nimity to grant to the vociferations of these adversa- 
ries, to whom, as in every former instance, she replies 
only by acts : it is by these alone she confounds the 
bad faith of her enemies. But as our readers are dis- 
tant from the scene of American politics, and may 
have received erroneous impressions from accusations 
authoritatively repeated by one or two journals in 
possession of the public confidence; it is incum- 
bent upon us to protect them against the artful insi- 
nuations to which they are exposed : it is, therefore, to 
them only that we address ourselves. 

The empire of Brazil, it is said, threatens or at least 
opposes the regeneration of America : 1st. because the 
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form of its government is not analagous to that 
of the other emancipated states ; secondly, because it 
is aliiedy by the bonds of consangninity, to the natural 
enemies of America ; and lastly, because the tendency 
of its interior policy is anti-liberal, anti-constitutional, 
&c« This, if we mistake not, constitutes the whole 
armory that supplies the enemies of Brazil with their 
weapons. We have already reduced the first accusa- 
tion to its real value i our attention is, therefore, now 
confined to the two others. It is objected that the . 
government of the empire ofiers no security to the 
American independence. But from which, among 
the new states, has this independence received guaran- 
tees more solid, or more willingly granted ? . Which 
of them has interposed a more impassable barrier be- 
tween the former and the present state of things ? 
Has the emperor, for the last four years, had any 
other count]^ than Brazil, any other family than his 
subjects, or any other interests than theirs ? . Does 
there exist, throughout the whole of America, an in^ 
dividual who has resisted more powerful considera- 
tions, or severed the bonds of .stronger attachments i 
Were not ail the affections which united him to 
another hemisphere extinguished in his heart, from 
the moment an American nation adopted him as its 
son ^nd its prince ? Has he not, by his principles and 
ads, inseparably identified himself with the revolur 
tion which has for ever released the New» from the 
dominion of the Old World ? Lastly ,^ does not his 
power originate in the same cause, and is it not subr 
ject to the same contingencies* as the republican au- 
thority of the other states, which, like Brazil, have 
escaped from the humiliatiiig and despotic power of 



the mother cpuutry ? There exists, therefore, betireet^ 

the Brazilian and the other governments of South ^.^me-t 

tica^arelatioii of events, interests and fortunes.^ which 

excludes firOm the limits of possibility a systenvatiq otpr 

position, oa the part of the . first, to the xeg^neratioQ 

ahd progress of the others. The empire of Brazil^ sir 

milar in its circumstances to the neighbouring r^puti? 

}i€S, is.indebted for its .national existence to a d^fec<» 

t^on justified eqi^aUy by right and arms. Like them» it 

18 the object of the persecution of irritated audioipla^ 

cable masters; and^ }ike them,. it is sustained by 4be 

^ivaky of a powerful nation, .within the vicinity of its 

foiaier rulers. U it then probable, that it would eut 

danger its existence, by separating from a vigomui 

conioiuqity, in the bosom of which it was reared^ and 

to the destiny of which, at least for a long series of 

yearsy nature and policy so powerfully bind it? 

A>nd what^ after a schism so [pregnant with . danger^ 

would be the prospects and condition, of a prince to 

whom Prfizil acknowledges ijts ^-i^eneration ? What 

i[;ompe»s^tion would h^ find in the tyrannical decay 

of the old systems, for the loss of an empire whichg; 

with a species qf creative energy, he ha$ rescued 

front! <a state of non-existence? Nor is there any 

force in the objection which urges the pleadings of 

nature^ ,or the influefice of r^qollecttoos. History supt 

plies daily testimony^ that, in pplitics,^ the ti^s c^ 

'blood have little power to bind the aifect^ons; and 

tmavailing recollections oppose but a f^^ble resistance 

to the strong mind of a philosophical prince, who has 

long sacrificed them to the essential necessities of the 

present civilization^ the progress of which he has 

promoted with cordial and ingenuous sincerity. No^, 



t))6 emperor will hot renew the chains wtiich he has 
Uimself broken; nor will he cease to defend, in the 
face of the universe, the brothers, the associates whon^ 
liature has given him, and ivhom the dictates of po- 
licy enjoin bim to acknowledge. Of this> np other 
pledges are required than the elevation of his mind, 
and the knowledge he possesses of his real situation. 

The enemies of the Brazilian government offer not 
a less violent insult to the public understanding, 
when, through the medium of eviery description of in- 
trigue, they attempt to convey the impression, that the 
4:endency of its internal administration is to invade the 
^berty of the citizen. The admission of the least 
degree of sincerity in these recriminations, repeated to 
satiety, would compel the acknowledgment, that 
&ey betray a perfect ignorance of the difference of 
position which existed between the states of South 
America, at the moment of their revolutions, as well 
as of those which accompanied the progress of these 
respective revolutions. That Spanish America, in its 
violent secession from the mother-country, and in its 
sudden annihilation, even to the last ve^tige, of a mo^ 
narchical, hostile government, should seek refuge in thft 
protection of democracy, was natural : for the first desire 
pf a people released from a bad government is to exchange 
it for another ; and, as the authority of tyrants was sub- 
verted by the people, the substitution of their own, 
in its place, was not only natural but even just. Thus 
placed, by the very nature of their revolution, under 
the necessity of adopting the popular government, as 
the fundamental basis of their new political existence, 
the Spanish colonies had. not only the option, it was 
event their duty, to revert tp the first elements, to ex^ 
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amine all the phases, and to submit to all the vicissi'* 
4ude8 of this form of government Henoe, without 
'exciting astonishment, their attention has been, for 
iifteen years, occupied ifKliscussing theories vof govern- 
fnnet, or in analysing the principles upon ^whicb they 
Avere to erect the basis of their public rigbts ; .and, a^ 
length, after a series of progression or obstruction^ acr 
cording to the varying impulse of popular passions, 
they have arrived, amidst a thousand convujsions, ajb 
that social state which they now possess, and wbic^ 
they peacefully enjoy. — The absence, in the revolution- 
nary movement, of all the branches of the former go- 
vernment; the peculiar co-operation, in this regenera- 
tive movement, 'of men belonging to the lower classes 
of the nation ; the hostile attitude of the expelled dyt 
nasty, and the well'^ttested impossibility of ever con- 
ciliating the imprescriptible rights of the people witb 
the claims of a family gangrened with tyranny ; every 
thing concurred to produce the state and circum* 
stances described. In connection with this, it must be 
considered, that the collision of passions had ceased 
to be an object of fear to nations, all the anterior local 
elements of which were so dispersed as to be. incapable 
of re-union, unless by the indispensable, although oc- 
casionally stormy discussion of the principles of a de-f 
mocracy, which was now become an inseparable api- 
pendage of Spanish America. 

But did there exist any reason to induce Brazil, 
restored to independence and liberty, by circumstances 
completely dissimilar, unnecessarily to provoke con- 
vulsions, and expose herself to the infliction of wounds 
%vhich she could not sustain, because, unprepared for 
receiving them ? This dissimilitude, which is strictly 
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true, is a subject vroi'thy of iavestigation* Brazil harf 
effected, without dismemberment, her transition frorat 
dependence to liberty t this change cost her neither' 
territorial divisions nor protracted internal troubles. 
The people broke their chains sitently : and it was 
the hand of her' prince which loosened the ties that 
bound her to the car of the mother country : it was the 
same hand which, after consummating her exterior 
deliverance, opened to her the career of civil liberty, 
the blessings of which she knew not, and for the pos- 
session of which she felt little ardour of desire : there 
was, consequently, no commotion sufficiently violent 
or general, to subject the adoptive chief of the state to 
the dangerous necessity of beginning where he should 
have ended, that is, with the definitive establishment 
of a form of government, previously to founding the 
institutions, by which alone, it could be understood, 
approved and defended. Brazil, independ^t and free, 
but, at the same time,desirousof monarchy in connec- 
tion with liberty ; Brazil, peaceful and rallying under 
the standard of that monarchy, now in a state of re- 
juvenescence, and adapted to her exigencies, was under 
no obligation, from any principle of duty, and merely 
to favour the views of Spanish America, anxiously to 
collect the scattered elements of democracy, or, from 
a false spirit of benevolence, expose herself to the .tur- 
bulence of party, for no other purpose than to sacri- 
fice at the shrine of imitation. 

But has this subject received its. appropriate share 
of reflexion? What would have been the conse- 
quences, if Brazil, in its constitutional monarchical 
state, had submitted to the premature concession of 
all the popular prerogatives which « have been seized 
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by the neighbouring republics^ after a succession of 
many years of trials and calamities? Brazil was not, like 
theiti, under the influence of motives arising from a 

slate of distress and extreme misfortune. She was in 
the possession of a vigorous existence. She bad no 
opposition to contend with, but was impelled by 
her chief into the path of liberty. Thus, thereforcy 
to excite passions, which had otherwise remained la- 
tent or unknown^ is ftot only a wilful misconception 
of the nature of the human mind, ever prone to irrita^ 
tion; but an attempt to foment troubles for the 
purpose of being crushed under their weight, or 
compelled to repress them by the effusion of human 
blood ! But let candour speak with unreserved free- 
dom, and at once decide the question. Men who> 
see no safety for America but in the general adoption 
of the republican government, are justly alarmed at 
the progresjj^ of that of Brazil.} but enlightened poli* 
licians, convinced that the existence of a representa- 
tive monarchy, in one of the parts of that immense 
territory, neither can, nor will threaten the repose of 
a republican world, perceive nothing, in the conduct of 
the cabinet of Rio de Janeiro, but a tendency perfectly 
compatible with the principle of its own particular ex^ 
istence, and that of the general independence of Ame^ 
rica. Placed between the republic and the monarchy, 
Brazil faithfully directed her steps towards inonarchy, 
but a monarchy of that description which, ^s Mon- 
tesquieu observes, conceals, under its form the essence 
of the republic. 

To prove this truth, however incontrovertible, in the 
estimation of good faith, we shall not attempt to repel 
all the ill-pointed shafts which a press, under the im-^ 
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|>ression of error^ to say nothing more, occasioniUy 
hurls against the emperor of Brazil, and which the 
poet call* . 

Telum imb^lle sine ictu; 

But we request those persons whose officious detrac* 
lion imputes liberticide intentions to this prince,^ to 
assign the specific motive, of their clamours. What 
flagitious act has this tyrant, of a species hitherto uri- 
described, comhnitted against liberty ? It is objected, 
that he has fixed neither' the rights of the people, nor 
those of the sovereign. But the people had no. rights ; 
yet those which the prihce has conferred upon them 
are immense, and so powerfully protected by the 
situation in which he has voluntarily placed himself, 
that it is impossible for him to invade them. 
. In . reference to that part of the administrative right 
which establishes and guarantees the lives, reputation, 
and property of the citizen, how striking is the con- 
trast, when opposed to the terrifying confusion which 
prevailed before the revolution. Of all the nations ex- 
isting on the same continent, is there one that can ex- 
hibit a code of civil laws, dictated by superior wisdom, 
or that more effectually conciliates the claims of reason 
and humanity ? . 

...We now. proceed to another alleged inconsistency. 
After represeiiting the emperor as the irreconcileable 
enemy of the national independence, all his ineasures 
are censured with the most captious vigilance, and with 
ft supposed acutenesa of penetration, which invariably 

V4i. n-No.5. II . 
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discovers in thdm designs hostile to the liberty of thcr 
Americans* 

The public mind is perpetually harassed by absurd 
and fastidious interpretations of intentions originating 
in the purest motives. The most simple incidents are 
trjinsformed into a systematic conspiracy, and every 
constitutional sentiment uttered by his Imperial Ma- 
jesty is converted into the most poignant satire. If a 
deceived municipality petitions his Majesty to assume 
the sceptre of absolute power, the monarch, faithful 
to the trust reposed in him, again proclaims, in the 
face of the universe, the sacred obligation of the pro- 
mises which bind him to his people. He censures and 
imposes silence upon the cabillo: one of his officers 
has the presumption to express the same desire ; the 
emperor manifests his disapprobation, inflicts on him 
severe punishment, and thus renews to his subjects 
the guarantee of the principles by which he iM actuated. 
This, however, is not suflicient ; the detractora of Bra- 
zil, at the head of whom, for reasons which we cannot 
assign, is a respectable journal, the Tim e^, perceive no- 
thing in this conduct but sentiments originating in re- 
trospective views, or in the anticipation of future pro- 
spects fatal to the liberty of the Americans. But what 
would this scrutinizer of the human heart have said» 
if the emperor, availing himself of the liberty he posses- 
sed, had received, in silent acquiescence, this, legal ma- 
tiifestation of the sentiments of a few citizens, who, we 
admit, must have been in a state of mental alienation,, but 
who, under a free government, .had an unquestionable 
right to express their unreserved opinion, on BXky. suth 
ject whatever ? The grave Aristarchus the Times, 
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would undoubtedly have cried out " tyranny,*' and 
represented the American counteNrevolution as al- 
ready consummated. This, indeed, is to judge of 
great things by the standard of those which are infi- 
nitely small ; it is an attempt to contract the expanded 
sentiments of a fiiitbful and generous prince within the 
sphere of the most sordid views an J illiberal feelings. 

Such, however, are the declamations, the object of 
which is to weaken the foundation of the Brazilian em- 
pire, by exciting chimerical fears respecting the anti- 
liberal tendency of its domestic and foreign policy. 
But the m&i, who thus designedly endeavour to im- 
press the public mind with these puerile apprehen* 
eions, attach to them no more importance than our- 
selves, or any person who is not bereft of his senses. 
The real cause of uneasiness oi" alarm is the convic- 
tion, that the empire, in consequence of obeying the 
general impulse, is now, more firmly fixed on its basis; 
that, invested with the attributes of glory and power, it 
identifies itself with all the interests that are the genuine 
offspring of the American revolution ; that it has ac- 
quired a degree of moral and physical strength suffi- 
cient to give stability to the station it occupies in the 
political system of America ; that, in short, the prince 
whom the nation has selected to preside over it, will, 
with, a courage undismayed by diSicuIties, pursue the 
arduous career of a wise and solid liberty; because to 
a mind, glowing with fervor and animated with the 
purest sentiments for its attainment, he unites the con- 
stancy, courage, and fortitude requisite to render its 
acquisition permanent. This compatibility on one side, 
and this stability on the other, have thrown into the 
gloom of despondency a few innovators who, consider- 
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ing the monarchical organization of Brazil merely ai) 
evanescent state, which would soon disappear and be-r 
come extinct in their anticipated republican univer?- 
sality, exert every effort to obstruct: its progress, by 
inspiring puerile fears, and kindling the torch of diis* 
cor^. It is, there is every reason to believe, in these 
dark machinations that originated the events of Monte 
Video,* and the unequivocal attitude of Buenos* Ay res. 
The restitution of this province is evidently only la 
pretence for the troubles created there by eionie 
traitor, and his hireling satellites* The cause has 
its source in the enemies of peace, whose hatred of 
order impels them to some desperate measure, of 
which they have not probably foreseen all the con- 
sequences. 

Nothing, however, is so easy as to predict tl^ inevi- 
tably effect, upon the general system of America, of 
an intestine war, directly or indirectly undertaken, tQ 
change or impair the form of the Brazilian govern- 
ment If the event of Monte-Video assumed a diffe- 
rent character from that of a simple question of loca- 
lity, and presented the development of a general sys- 
tem of hostility against Brazil, we might then antici- 
pate the quraerous considerations which would be 
suggested by this rupture. In the mean time, we 
will confine ourselves to one reflection which, we 
think, will have somle weight in the estimation of men 
who are endeavouring to precipitate their country into 
a new abyss. Which, among all the new American go- 
vernments, is that for which the British cabinet and 



♦ See section War. 
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jiatioD, those patural allies, those powerful defenders 
«<of the New Worjd, have evinced most regard? Which 
^as been the object of most solicitude, of most ne- 
gotiations a^d of the most constant activity ? To 
.which of them did Great Britain send an embassy the 
importance of which is a more favorable indication 
of her regard,, than that of Sir Charles Stuart? When 
England declared in favour of the new American sys- 
tem, did she not consider the empire of Brazil Ss an 
integral part of that system? and can it be reasonably 
supposed, that she would see with indifference new 
troubles created for no other purpose than to subvert 
the existing order of things, and to provoke, on the 
part of continental Europe, new clamours against the 
generous policy which induced the king of Great 
Britain to recognise the independence of the New 
World, in spite of all the efforts to prevent him. 
- In short, would jaot the attempt to excite new convul- 
sions supply the enemies of Anqierica with a pretence for 
recrimination against the system of endless opposition 
in which the democracy of that country would appear 
to indulge ? Once more, we will revert, if necessaiy, 
to these important points, which, fqr the present, we 
merely suggest to the consideration of every true Ame» 
rican patriot But whilst Brazil, as she seems at pre-r 
sent determined}' shall confine herself to defend the 
integrity of the constitutional empire, to found her 
interior regulations upon unequivocal, liberal institu* 
tions; to support these institutions by a , respectable 
force, raised not for the purpose of attack but for that 
of defence; whilst she shall maintain the independence 
of her commerce and of her flag, by squadrons which, 
though apparently rising into existence as by the power 
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ef deatioB, are yet oily tlieifatural effect of the niEi» 
tiona) co-operatiloti ( whilst Bmzil shall thus act, we teAt 
not to assert, that the war impr^ently undertaketi 
against her will termiQate gloriou^y in her favouf, 
jMBid perhaps ia epnnection with some extensive bene- 
fit, in the course of its duration. We hope, however; 
that things will not come to this e^remity, and that 
all the sons of liberated America, of whatever denomi* 
nation, will be impressed With the^ truth of this Bftiastim, 
the wisdom of whieb is applicable to all, %^t particu- 
Ifitiy to tbcmr^vis u$iUiL fortior. 

F. D. R 

PARAGUAY* 

^Extract from a^ffipaH Correspondeftwe.) 

Among the new states of Ameiica, Paraguay has 
established its independence with the greatest degr^d 
of facility, order and tranquillity. It has^ scarcely^ met 
with any obstacle to the aceomplishment o$ this' girelit 
change^ . Its progress towards the new Order of things 
baSyConsequiently, b^n exem^^t from those painful aiid 
afDlcti^g sacrifices which but too often marked tbii 
coufsg of the nevQlution in the. other states. To these 
foriunate cirdumstaoces, as well as' to its situation in 
the interior of the qominent, is consequently to be^sii 
signed the reason, why this countiy has not been 
mOTe. ponspicuousf atnong those whose great efforts 
have chainged the 'wholefjjce of Arfierica. In Europe, 
the nfew political systems which now govern Buenos* 
Ayres, Chili*, Pern, Colombia, Mexico, and the empire 
of Brazil, are sufficiently kjrown, us well as the preset 



8tate of these differeiit countries; there exists, how* 
ever, but very vague information respecting this re- 
puixlici * which, although the least of all, hlui not a 
lesci cl^im. to attention, 

P^rfiguay is tbi^tpart of South Ainerica situated 
between BrasU, Peru, Chili and the united provinces 
of Buenos Ay res. 

AcQording.to a census in 18^^, its population 
amounted to more than five hundred thousand persons^ 
^nd therpi^rUQ doubt that this number is; at the pre* 
.sent a}Qi3Qent» ^till greater* The Paraguayans are di^t 
^ipgiii^hfed for their extreme love to tlieir country, for 
^their attacbuient to labour^ for their mildi^ess of disf 
ppsition^and the rectitude of their sentiments. Peace 
, and CQQQord have not ceased to reign amongst them 
singe their revolution. . 

. Their territory is watered :by the majestic Parana 
ai>di, many other riverst. It is one of the most fruitful 
and .richest in this part of the world ; it is the garden 
fit th^ ^outherft. benqiisphere ; it possesses almost all 
th^produc^ions. of the universe, but the climate is 
ftlf>K6:. particularly favourable to those of Brazil, the 
Pfaiili[]qf)ian isles and the island of Cuba. The forests 
ab^nd in valuable wood, in gum, &g. articles entirely 
unknown in Europe^ . There is a cousiderabe number 



* It being extremely difficult to obtain information respeaing 
the present state of Paraguay, we have applied to one of our cor- 
respondents residing near the scene of events. We will give 
his letter as it was sent to us ; and although ouf correspondent ap- 
pesis-nrach too indulgent ta Dr. Fianoiaand his«y8teaio£admu' 
nistration, we have made no alteration in his letter : we wish 
merely to suggest to our readers that his views axe very diffenKit 
from our own. 
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of harbours ori tlie rivers: the principalis the port of 

• -■■'— • » I 

Assumption. • : .• 3 

' The- inhabitants 6f Paraguay, who afe, in gieneral, 
the best informed in Southern America, foresaw from 
1803, the consequences which wouW arise to the 
ultra-^marine possessions of Spain, from the events of 
the mother country. * ^ • > 

They inferred, that they would s^on cekse to receive 
from it either succour or protection; and willing td 
avert th6 evils* of ^ violent revolution, th^ sought the 
means of administering their own affairs, wrthout exposl- 
ing themselves to the dangers of anarchy, or involv- 
ing themselves in the quarrels of their neighbour! 
A general assembly of the chief men was, in con* 
sequence; convoked: all, to the number of more than 2^ 
thousand, decided in favour of absolute irrddpendence; 
It was resolved, at the same time, to confide • the go- 
vernmeiit of the state to' him who possessed, the most 
extensive knowledge. * There was a division amiong 
the electors ; some voted for Dr. Francia, others for M. 
Yfegros. To put an end to this difference of opinion, 
it was decided that the two citizens should govern the 
state conjointly. To each was assigned a nearly equal 
share of political affairs, and each had the command 
of half the armed force of thie province. B^lt, at the 
following election. Dr. Francia was exclusively ap- 
pointed chief of the government, under the title of Su- 
preme Director, audi since that time he has continued 
to fill this post. * 



* Doctor D. Gaspard Francia is a native of Paraguiay. His pa- 
rehtjB int«nding him for the bar, hii studies were at first exclir- 
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Wlien the government was organized, PsM^agu^y wa# 
divided into six departments, under the names of As-i 
iomptiofii VUlu-Redl^ Sani lago, donception^ Curugua^ 
Ha and Candoiatiai The administrators of these 
departments rfeceivfe orders immediately from the suj 
preme director. 1'be code, which governs them pro- 
visionallyj establishes the most perfect equality be- 
tween all the citizens. * The supreme administration 
and the departmental administration are organized on 
the ihost simple principles: there is no useless machi* 



lively preparatory for that profession ; but this he soon relincjukh^^ 
and directed his attention to the study of the sciences. Having little 
inclinadon for society, and sufficient pix)perty to live in a state of 
independence, he retired into the' country, vfhere he devoted hin»- 
telf principally to the investigation of useful truths. He was thus 
employed at the period of the revolution in Pkraguay. For the 
distinction of v^hich he was the' oh^ect, he was indebted to the re-, 
putaiion he had obtained, as a man of learning, integrity and dis^ 
interestedneas. He appears to have' acquired a great ascendency 
over his countrymen. His orders are alvrays punctually executed: 
he inspects every thing himself, and administers each branch of 
the government, in the most simple and economical mtanner. His 
disinterestedness is such, that he has refused every kind of emolu- 
ment. 

* Hiis code opposes neither the u»^ei^, nor' eVeh the prejudices 
of a peoplei, who differ from othefs In almost every thing. All thef 
reforms and changes which the supreme director wishes to introt- 
duce, are effected gradually, and not till the people are sensible of 
the advantages connected with them. The laws have not yel 
|)ermitted the publication of works on political controversyi^ 

Vot. U. No. &• K K 
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iiery ; and such is the respjBct for the laws, that the 
tribunals are almost always unemployed. 

Although the laws are few, there is no necessity to 
increase their number, because those which exist in- 
clude all usual cases* They are all characterized by 
superior wisdom. That which restores liberty to the 
slaves prescribes nieasures of so prudent a nature, that 
its execution has neither occasioned injury to the 
masters of the slaves, nor any interruption to the public 
tranquillity. 

The representative body is composed of seven mem- 
bers appointed by each department. They are elected 
in the same manner as the deputies to the Spanish 
cortes; with this difference, that, at the parochial elec- 
tions, married persons, widowers or widows, as heads 
of families, have alone the right of suffrage. This con- 
dition of marriage, necessary in order to be an elector 
of tbe first degree, is not required to be an elector of the 
second degree, nor to be a deputy, or to fill any other 
public function. In difficult cases, the representative 
body fills the functions of council of state ; and no acts 
of importance are valid, till after having received its 
sanction. This body has a secretary and clerks, whom 
it chooses from a triple list presented to it by the exe- 
cutive power. The other public functionaries are 
appointed in the same manner. The supreme director, 
the representatives, and the other public functionaries, 
receive no emolument. ' 

During the first fifteen years, no foreign trade was 
permitted in Paraguay, except that which was indis- 
pensably necessary in order to procure arms and other 
articles required by the. government. The intention 
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of this measure was to counteract the injurious effects, 
that might have arisen from the introduction of fo* 
reigners into Paraguay, under pretence of carrying on 
their trade, but whose only design would have been to 
sow the seeds of discord. This precaution was pre- 
judicial to the interest of the Paraguayans, but they 
adopted it as an act of prud^ci^. 

Persons unemployed were engaged in making new 
roads, in building bridges, and in other useful vf orks 
in the interior of the country. 

For two years, thinking that their institutions and re- 
pose would henceforth incur no danger from connexion 
with foreign nations, the Paraguayans have endea** 
Toured to establish in Europe commercial and po« 
litical . relations* With this view they have sent to 
England an agent, and two ships loaded with sugar, 
cocoa, indigo, cotton, &c ; it is .with the same view 
that they have created, in each of their departments, 
under the auspices of the supreme director, a commer- 
cial company for the exportation of the produce of 
their country, and that considerable capitals have 
been applied to the operations of these companies, 
the presidents of which are all chosen from among the 
members of the representative body. 

The finances of Paraguay are in the most prospe- 
Tous state ; and although, hitherto, this country has 
bad neither custom-house nor excise, it has incurred 
no debt : its government on the contrary, has sup- 
plied a loa9 of 2,000,000 of dollars to the landholders, 
to enable them to improve their estates ; arid it has 
in its coffers a reserve of more than 1,000,000 of dol^ 
lars in specie. Its revenue arises. 

First, from a tax extremely light on land ; secondly. 
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feom the prodtice of the lande and bouses which for-s 
merly belonged to the Jesuits, and which are th^ 
richest and the fin^t in the country ; thirdly, from the 
tythes formerly received by the church, and which 
the law, in consequence of providing for their main-; 
t^nance, has appropriated to the state. 

I'hese branches of revenue have been applied to 
the diQerent exigencies of the republic, and to the 
improvement of whatever has been established, in the 
interior, in ord^r to propaote individual prosperity. 
Such has been the economy in this application of tbe 
difierent public fun(l8, that during the last (bur or fiva 
years, there has been in the treasury, a yearly surplus 
of half a million of dollars. These sources of revenue 
will, no doubt, considerably increase wh^n foreign. 
t;rade shall have acqujred the activity v^hich govern- 
ment is now endeavouring to give it 

Tbe fql lowing constitutes the armed force of Para- 
guay: 30,000 militia, who can be called out only in 
case of foreign invasion ; four legions of volunteers of 
2,000 men each, one legion only serving at a time, and 
being paid only during the time of service ; lastly, three 
ships of war destined for the defence of the rivers. 
These forces are under the immediate command of the 
suprenie director, who had no occasion to employ them, 
till Buenos Ay res and Artigas wished to induce Para- 
jguay to join them* Buenos Ayres was obliged to re- 
nounce it^ project, and Artigas, having been defeated, 
was taken and imprisoned, by Dr. Francia, in a mona^ 
stery, where he has remained seven or eight years.f 



♦ General Artigas was one of the first who, on the eastern 
bank of La Plata, took arms to release the country ftpm the Sps^ish 
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Tbiw tbe war, the evils of which so severely afflicted 
jtbe other parts of Southern America, has scarcely af-r 
f(pcted this province, in conseqpenpe. of the .wisdom 
with which, during the revolution, it constantly sepa? 
isated itself ffprn the cpuntries with which it issurr 
rounded. 

The supreme director has qI^q rejected all the propo- 
sals made to him by Buenos- Ayres to unite Paraguay, 
to the confederation of. the provinces which formerly 
composed the viceroyalty of the riyer La Plata* He 
even refused to estahUsb any copamercial . relations 
with the^e provinces, whilst they yrej^ torn by intesr- 
tine dissei^sions ;* but ther^ is no doubt that, be will 
iiQW <|dopt some other sysleoi. H|8 only otyect, ^t that 
jtime, was to secure to his country the continuance of 
)ts independence[and tranquillity : these, in his opinion, 



dominion. When the Portuguese took possesion of Monte- 
Video, findii^ himself too {efhh to expel them, and Buenosr 
^yres not being ^po^ed to mice common cause with him, h^ 
applied p Governor . Francis, who, for the reasons stated in th]9 
article, formally refused to 8econ(^ his de^ns. He then thought 
pe could enforc0 compliance by arms ; bu^ afler a stri^le of two 
or three years exhibiting only an occasional degree of energy, his 
enterprise completely failed* 

* During the whole time that Paraguay refused to join its 
neighbours, it had no foreign trade but with Brazil ; and thi^ 
traffic was very limited. The only foreigners permitted to 
f nter its territories were the numerous victims of party spirit, 
who had been obliged to leave the provinces of Corientes, Tucu-r 
man, Buenos-Ayres^ and particularly the eastern bank of Ls^ 
flata. 
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mwld have been compromised, had he connected bto)* 
0elf with nations who bad involved themselves in 
anarcby. With eqaal and even with greater reason,* 
be rejected ^e still more extraordinary proposal of 
the emperor of Brazil, to incorporate Paraguay witb 
bis empire* The Paraguayans were the more sur**' 
prised at this proposal, on the part of Don Pedro, 
because bis father, King John^ had formally acknow« 
(eged their independence before bis departure from 
Srazii; In a v^(^d,tbe Paraguayans are determined to: 
femain as they are, free and independent ; and there 
is no sacrifice to which tbey would not submit, to 
maintain themselves in the bappy situation in which 
tbey have be0n placed,^ during the last sixteen years. 



HECOGNITION PP THE INPEP£NDENCE OF THE BEFUBLIC 
OP HAYTI BY THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 

'The contemplation of tbe great and interesting scene 
-^bich the succession of every day develops, excites 
emotions of pity -and <:ontempt for the wretched 
conspiracy of those pigmies in political science, 
who would rejoice to roll back to their sources 
the torrents of civilization and liberty. Gifted, in 
their own estimation, with the attribute of pre- 
fiicience, they are yet incapable of extending their views 
to .events the. most obviously probable; and, whilst the 
current of hurpan afl'airs ifnpels them forward in its 
unceasing and rapid progression, the illusion of imagi" 
naUon per^iHiRd^S them that they tliemselves are station 
joary, .and rendersT them insensible, to the immense 
interval which separates them from the men, the time, 
and the circumstances, in the midst of which tbey 
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Still believe themselves existing* Never, bowever, 
did events more numerousor of greater magnitude than 
tho86 which we now witiie&s, prove, with an eqas^ 
degree of evidence, that, when revolutions have 
effected a change in the manners, the habits, the cha- 
racter, the desires, and the interests of nations, their 
development may be r^arded by some temporary 
obstruction ; but that the prevention of their final ao- 
CMHnplishment, at the period assigned to them, in 
the political order, is beyond the extent of bumaui 
possibility. 

From the day the inhabitants of St Domingo, aflber 
breaking their Chains and expelling their oppressors, 
placed a torch over the doors of their bouses, that, at 
the first appearance of a hostile flag, the flames might 
again consunie whatever had been reconstructed ; from 
that day, the sovereignty of France over St. Domingo 
possessed only an ideal existence: and the moment 
which witnessed its annihilation was that, when the 
enfranchised negroes confided their liberty to the pro* 
tectidn of the laws, of juijtice and of humanity. From 
that moment, which achieved and permanently 
secured the triumph of the Haytians, the only course 
that wisdom dictated to France, was to secure by treaty 
a participation in the advantages to be derived from 
the new. order of things. And yet, in a period of 
twenty-two years, bow many misfortiines have been 
occasioned! how many sacrifices have been made! 
and What torrents of tekts and blood have flowed, to 
defend a vain phantom of sovereignty against the 
claims of an expanded and liberal policy ! The richest 
of the Afitilles has been involved in the ravages of 
fire, and inundated with blood ; the treasures of France 
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have been expended ; the flower of her armies tasf 
been destroyed : nor has a year elapsed, since thosef 
who expressed the language of the French ministry, 
exclaimed^ " Whittever, in the first instafnce, may 
have beefi ur^ed by ftiad-men, and sttbseqiieirtly by 
men destitute of principle arid feeling, shame and 
tvoe to the goternhietit that shall firit break down 
the barrier which nature, the laws, and customs have' 
interposed between two races so dissimilar ! Shame 
and woe to the government that shall first set the fatal 
example of legitimatizing a revolt which has sacrified 
the lives of fit whole populatiort Of our brethren and 
fellow citizens ! Rather let the colonies remain as they 
are, than prostitute to mercantile combiitations the ho-' 
iiour of France and the dignity of the white^eople/' 
What has been the result of these declamations^ 
^nd of a thousand Others equally insulting? Tinife 
And evehts have visited them with that retributive jus- 
tice, the severity of which invariably extends tcy 
every instance of flagitious iniquity, originatii^ ia 
folly, pride and cupidity. The policy of old timel» 
has at length yielded to liberal views, to the impe- 
rious law of necessity ; and the independence of the 
Haytjan nation has been recognized. 

Considered in a political, moral, and commercial 
f}oint of view,this recognition is an event of imttiense 
importance. It not only destroys an ancient principle 
tvbich has, for so many ages, sustained the vicious or- 
ganization of almost all political societies ; it not only 
saps the foundation of that monstrous confederacy*, 
the Holy Alliance, in which the parties protect, by 
fniitual guarantee, every kind of tyranny ; it does stiU 
more : it subverts a prejudice, the existence of which 
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is 'Coeval with that of time; it abrogates the difference 
otepidermis, and humanity for ever obliterates frofti 
its recollection the distinction which separates man- 
kind into two species. I may express, in the language 
of exaggeration, the importance of the recognition of 
St Domingo ; but the scene which exhibits a negro 
taking his seat in one of the most ancient courts of 
Europe, amidst the ambassadors of the most Holy 
Alliance, between the pope's nuncio, and Mr. Pozzo 
di Borgo, is, in my apprehension, an impressive proof 
of the triumph of philosophy and of the change 
Hvhich the revolution of opinion has already produced 
in the state of the worlds 

Independently of the sanction of the principle fot' 
tvhich they have been struggling these last fifteen 
years, the new states of South America will find, in 
the recognition of St Domingo, a powerful guarantee 
of their own^ 

In short, had the French troops again effected an 
establishment in this important positron, it would 
have become a point of attack against all the states 
of the southern continent, a vast arsenal for their ene- 
mies, and an asylum for anti-revolutionary princi- 
ples, and anti-revolutionary men, producing conse- 
quences which might have, for a long time, seriously 
threatened, or at least interrupted the repose of the 
American states. To this may be added, that the 
recognition of Hayti by the king of France, not only 
virtually impresses with ridicule, but brands with? 
reprobation, the principle which still sustains the 
Spanish government, in its opposition to the emanci-^ 
pat ion of its colonies. If France, in a state of power, 
Voh. II. No. 5. L L 
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opulence and prosperity, solemnly recogt^ize$ the 
sovereignty of a nation of blacks, whom she lately 
claimed as her property and slaves ; if she sanctions 
the rights which they have received from nature; if 
she admits them within the bosom of the great politic 
cal family, and upon terms of equality with the oldest 
government of feudal Europe ; — with what consistency 
can Spain, feeble, gangrened with misery, and on the 
verge of dissolution, persist iQ asserting her claim to 
a supremacy, usurped,' by cunning and force, over men- 
upon whoni nature has not even impressed the distinc-* 
tron of colour, andlbo whom she has been, by miahy 
degrees, more liberal in the communication of inteU 
lectual vigour and generosity of disposition, than to 
their ancient oppressors? Will Spain arm herself 
against one half of Domingo, with the superannuated 
principle of legitimacy, which France has just relin- 
quished in favour of the other half? Will she still 
threaten Mexico, or any other American .state, with 
ttie hostility df France, to counteract a revolution 
which France herself has just sanctioned in thie seas 
and vicinity of this country ? And, if it is universally 
acknowledged, that she can i^o longer expect the co- 
operation of France, England, or any . other • civilized 
power in Eiirppe, .will she still indulge the pre« 
sumptuous and deceptive hope of reconquering her 
ancient colonies, by the assistance of the Baskirs add 
Galmouks who inhabit Caucasus or Sibetia? All this 
sbe will no doubt attempt ; for there is no infatuation 
of which her government is not capable t but the im^ 
potency of her efforts will excite only the . smile of 
pity; and, whilst America is rising to the highest ele- 
vation of prosperity and national character, Spain, the 



.▼ictim of: the^i^ontetapt she insfiires^ will sink und^r 
the pressure of .her pride and madness, b it evtent 
improbable, that these colonies, so long tlie objects 
pf her relentless persecution, and whom^at the present 
^Qi^idient, she so unnecessarily: insults^ may, within no 
considerable time^ interpose their influence in her fa^ 
'irour ? Generosity is the characteristic ^of youth and 
vigour ; and it would not be astonishing, if America 
should one day extend her sympathy to Spain. 

We sh;i(l QOt advert to the' influence of the ao-* 
l^nowledged sovereignty of St. Domingo over the 
fs^te of the Qavanna. The emancipation of this beau- 
tiful Spanish possession is a consequence, the certainty 
of w^kij^ no one questions ; nor is it less evident, that 
. the riecognition of St. Domingo will accelerate the 
qioB^it, wtich will irrecoverably wrest from Spain 
iier last refuge in the gulf of Mexico, and the only 
point from which she still possesses the means of insult*- 
ingthe Asnei'icati coasts. In this respect, the recog^' 
Qitipn qC St Domingo inflicts the death wound upon 
the colonial system of Spain, As to the events which 
may arise from the enfranchisement of the Havanna, 
they &re involved ift the uncertainty connected with 
whatever relates to the destiny of the insular points 
of the gulf of Mexico^ which equally form a part of 
.the combinations of thei European, apd American 
policy. 

. Such are the political and almost immediate results 
to be expected from the ordinance of the king of 
France, sanctioning the ^overeiguty of theTepublic 
pf Hayti. As to the commercial consequences which 
they will also produce* such, in our estimsitton» is 
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their importance, that we sball devote to them • a 
'^ specific article, in our next Nuinber. 

In the mean time, we cannot help offering a rrflec- 
tion, which must, we think, have suggested itself to 
every impartial mind : we mean, that the act whieh 
solemnly proclaims the sovereignty of Hayti, has been, 
to almost all parties, a source of remarks and aifirmad- 
versiori, tending to protract the disquietude of the 
friends of peace and liberty. The most vigilant scru- 
tiny is exerted to detect irregularities in the royal 
ordinance by which this sovereignty is acknowledged. 
It is not indeed impossible, that it ihay^ in some in- 
stances, exhibit deviations ftbm correctness ; but so 
many bad things are every day perform^* in ah 
irregular manner, that criticism should remit some- 
thing of its rigour, in an act so deeply involving the 
interests of humanity. That this act should occasio- 
nally betray indications of vanity, and, in some re^ 
pect, an opposition to the spirit of the stipulations 
which it contains; that the words ti7€ deterrnhie^ we 
grant, we ordain^ exhibit a strange contrast with the 
expression a full and entire independefice ; that there 
should be something strange in the «tyle and itianner 
of the ordinance, apparently conferring independence 
in consideration only of the precarious stat^ of St 
.Domingo, which, however, is, in no respect, in a pre- 
carious state; that it may likewise appear singular, 
that the king of France, who, for twenty years, has 
not possessed a shadow 'of authority in St. Domingo, 
should, to the last moment, assume the exercise of an 
act of sovereignty, by generously opening to all 
nations the ports of this island, whipb, for a Ipng 
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time, have been open to every nation except France ; 
that all this motley mixture should betray aii anxiety 
Ito defend in theory, that which, by compulsion, is 
relinquished in practice ; that it may even one day 
become a source of discussion ;«^the whole of this is 
perfectly true: but the essential point was the triumph 
of principles; and this triumph is in reality accom- 
plished. The true friends of liberty should. therefore 
receive, with feelings of gratitude, a benefit confeired 
. by. a government, which, however voluntary or com- 
' pelled the motives of its determination, has at leilgth 
acted in unison with the general interest ieind wishes^ 
and adopted^ notwithstanding its delay, the princi- 
ples of a wise and generous policy, from which it can- 
not now depart, but at the expence of incurring the 
contempt of the whole world. Let us, however, offer 
the tribute of praise whenever it may be justly claim- 
ed, and reserve the severity of reprobation for those 
-unjustifiable acts^ which are constant afflicting 
humanity. 

If a free, nation were required to submit to any 
sacrifice involving its glory or interests, we should 
be the first to vindicate the rights of the Haytian 
nation; but the act to which we allude is emi- 
nently favourable to them: the only object of 
solicitude is, that the influence of good faith may 
preside over the important transaction which has 
just taken place. But, should a ministry, the cha- 
racter of whose policy, it must be acknowledged, is 
feebleness and instability, find, in the royal ordinance 
certain terms convertible into weapons of aggression, 
lye should not hesitate to expose their machiavelism. 



Alul invoke Upon their beads^ the public indignntioii. 
We trust, however, that w^ shall never have to per^ 
. fprm so painful a duty. 

The ordinance of the enaancipation.of the republic 
of. Hay ti by the king of France, has been a fertile 
subject of objections and censure to ^ome of the Lop 
donjoiJirdals^ The Times., in particular, has, in this 
instance, ivitb singular deviatida ftom itsa^pcustomed 
philanthropy, advocated thje doctrine which justifies 
the preponderancjj of piirtial over general interest^ 
iln the first placjB it )t^itterly iqveigbs against the com-p 
,iner€iar advantages which France will derive from 
St. Domingo, to the exclusion of other powers. 
"England, it observes, has hM repeated overtures 
from the Haytians, holding out advantages the most 
signal and exclusive, in return for her recognition of 
their independence She has uniformly, and doubtless 
with extreme delicacy,^ but with how much wisdom 
js another point, referred them lo their ''^mother-coua- 
try, bidding them first obtain the consent of France, 
orsl^owa flat negative from that power, as the only 
^ground pp which England could think of interfering 
.We havp therefore lost whatever benefit might have 
been secured to us, from setting the example .which 
we np^ must be conteiit to imitate, &c."— la another 
passage, utisqlicitous 4p dissemble the displeasure 
pccasioned by the policy of the Haytian government, 
.which it accuses of we^tkness for an act which, on the. 
contrary, indicates much wisdom and foresight, the 
leading journal of England adds, ?* No doubt that Hayti 
was free and. independent, whether Frpnce had cpn. 
sented or declined to acknowledge her. It is equally 
undoubted that, if six millions of Haytian money have 
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gone for the purchase of such a concession from the 
Bourbons, the latter, so far as the treaty is confined 
to the immediate relations between France and Sc 
Domingo/ have great reason to be satisfied with the 
bargain. We have long since wondered why it 
was that the black republic should be desirous of 
paying for the shadow a higher price than the sub- 
stance of emancipation had cost her. More particu- 
larly as there exists noi possible guarantee against 
future attempts of France, under other pretexts, to 
overthrow that sovereignty of whfch she has now so 
dearly sold the verbal riecognition ;" and else where it 
says, " Magnificent terms, it must T)e owned, for France^ 
have thus beeii stipulated by M. de Villele. The 
Haytians fight for liberty— they obtain it as c6m«p 
pletely as the Mexicans and Colombians can be said 
to have realized theirs. The yoke of France has been 
as thoroughly thrown from off the necks of the people 
of Hayti^i^ that of England was ever cast away by 
th^ United States ; and having the good«-the inesti«> 
mable good of independence securely and irrecoverably 
in their own pockets, these simple black republicans 
have agreed to buy, at an enormous price, the con- 
fession of France that they really are what she ha» 
proved herself unable to prevent them from becoming 
•—a free and sovereign community. Why, it must be 
a miraculously conscientious Cabinet that would not 
swear black white— aye all the negroes in the West 
Indies to be pure Circassians — for the third part of 
six millions sterling. Suppose M. de Villele and his 
colleagues had been asked, -whether Hayti was in truth 
a French possession for the ten last years or not. 
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what could they have answered but the plain facfy 
without, raising, at their own expense, and that of 
their sovereign, a universal shout of laughter ? Had 
they the power of reconquering Hayti ? Unquestio- 
nably they had no such power, or they would have 
employed it with eagerness. The acquiescence of 
France in Haytian freedom was a confession of that 
freedom, a virtual recognition of it, and the only 
"recognition*' worth a single straw. Charles and his 
brother have been as much kings of Hayti, as their 
X:ousii> Ferdinand is now king of Jerusalem, or as'. 
George HI. was hon& fide king of "Great Britairr 
France, and Ireland," just before the peace of Amiens. 
One effect of this foolish treaty— foolish only onr the 
part of Boyer — is, that by purchasing the acknow-' 
ledgment of what wa& before an undisputed fact, 
he has brought the fact itself into question, for he ha& 
afforded room to doubt, that Hayti had the means of 
keeping that which she had beggared hei»elf to buy. 
A second consequence is, that by so large a drain of 
resources froni the republic, she in the same degree- 
deprives herself of the means of enforcing the very 
right for which she stipulates. What power of resist- 
ing any encroachment, or resenting any insult, or* 
securing any respect from France, can the Haytian 
people boast of, after stripping themselves of a sum 
which few states in Europe could bear to sacrifice,- 
without a long course of national weakness and priva- 
tion?* •••••They were in bondage till the arrival 
of the French fleet — they were vassals up to the mo- 
ment when the royal ordinance was read — they paid 
homage to their master when receiving the cap of 
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liberty \ and^ that nothing might be wanting to com* 
pletethe slavish resemblance/ the manumitting rod 
Was represented by an imposing naval force/' &c. 

The asperity which pervades all these observations 
^requires no comment. A moment's reflection is suf- 
ficient to convince the most superficial understanding 
of its injustice^ From the moment the British ministry 
determined to recognize the new states of South 
America, they were assured that negotiations- had been 
entered into betweeqSt. Domingo and France. When a 
Bhort intermission took place in these negotiations, the 
ministry were informed that the interruption was only 
temporary: could they, then, without the violation 
of consistency, interfere between their ally and her 
c<dony ? And particularly, as they had not recognized 
the independence of the possessions of Spain, till they 
had repeatedly advised this power to adopt measures 
of conciliation, and solemnly declared, in the face of 
the world, that they would gladly see Spain secure to 
berself the possession of exclusive advantages from 
her colonies, and that they would be satisfied to follow 
her example. <* Spain," said Mr. Camming at the 
opening of the last session of parliament, ''Spain has 
been told for years, that if she would take the prece- 
dence in this act of grace, Great Britain would be 
content to follow at an humble distance, giving her 
all the advantages of priority in the markets of her 
colonies. She has refused our offers ; and though 
we go alone, in this recognition, we scorn to take any 
separate advantage. In every treaty we have nego- 
tiated with tijie independent states, so far from celling 

QUr recognition for a piice, we dema^nded.only to be 
Vol. n» No. 5, mm 
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placed where those who chose to follow us should 
stand upon equal terms at our side." After this 
profession of faith, could, or ought the ministers of 
his Britannic Majesty to have acted, in respect to St. 
Domingo and France, otherwise than they have done ? 
We shall not here enter into the considerations arising 
from the political and moral state of the West Indies, 
which must also have had some weight in the esti* 
mation of Mr. Canning, on this occasion. 

These . considerations cannpt have escaped the 
sagacity of the learned writers of the Times. As to 
the reproach urged against the Haytians, for having 
dearly and disgracefully paid for a right which really 
belonged to them, we cannot adopt the opinion of our 
contemporary : we think, on the contrary, that, if the 
citizens of Hayti were incontestibly authorised by 
nature, to take possession, at any price whatever, of the 
liberty which they received from her, and which had 
been unjustly wrested from them, they certainly had 
not a right to appropriate to themselves the property 
which did not belong to them. Now, by granting 
an indemnity to the spoliated proprietors, all that can 
be urged is, not that the Haytians have purchased 
their liberty, but that they have purchased the right 
of conscientiously enjoying it; in other terms, they 
have only obeyed the laws of justice and good faith, 

B. S 

Ordinance of the King. 

Paris, April 17th, 1S25. 
Charles, by the grace of God, King of France and Navarre. 
To all to ^hom these presents shall come, greeting. — Con- 
sidering articles 14 and 73 of the Charter, desiring to provide for 
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lyhat 18 called for l^ the interests of the Frendh merchants, the 
misfortunes of the ancient colonies of St. Domingo, and the preca-^ 
rious situation of the present inhabitants of that island ; 

We have ordained and ordain as follows :— 

Art. 1. The ports of the French part pf St. Domingo are open 
to the commerce of all nations. 

The duties levied in the ports, either upon vessels or merchant- 
dize, whether entering or going out, shall be equal and uniform 
for all flags except for the French flag, in favour of which these 
duties shall be reduced one-ha)f. 

2* The present inhabitants of the French part of St Domingo 
shall pay into the Caisse ginerak des Ddpots et des Consignatiotis 
pf France, in five equal in^ments, from year to year, the first of 
which will become due on the 31 st of December 1825, the sum 
of 150,000,000 of francs, destined to indemnify the ancient colo4 
nists who shall claim an indemnity. 

3. We grant, on these conditions, by the present ordinance, to 
the actual inhabitants of the. French port of the island of St. Do^ 
mingo, the full and entire independence of their government 

The present ordinance shall be sealed with the great seal. 

Given at Paris, at die Mace of the Tuileries, the 17th of April, 
the year of grace 1825, and in the first of our reign. 

By the King, Charles, 

The peer of France, minister secretary of state for the depart- 
ment of marine and colonies, 

» 

Sealed, Covnt d?; Chabrol. 

The keeper of the seals of France, minister secretary of state for 
the department of justice, 

Countersigned^^ Count db Peyronnet* 

The president of the council of ministers, M. de Viliele^ 

The report made to the King of France by his minis- 
ter of marine, detailing the circumstances in which th^ 
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royal ordlhahce was tendeVed to the people of Hisiyti, 
and describing tlie manner in which it was tneCeived. 

SiRB, 

Since the disastrous events which in 1791 and 1792 pr(v> 
duced the subversion of one of our most important colonies, 
and threatened to involve all the others in destruction, the different 
governments which succeeded each other had uniformly directed 
their attention to a valuable possession, the weight of wluch sq 
greatly preponderated ip the scak of French commerce. 

At the period of the treaty of Amiens, preparations . were 
made for a formidable expedition. . Twenty ships of the line, 
twenty frigates, and a great number of transports, successively 
conveyed to our ports 50,000 men. The deplorable results of 
this expedition are well known, nor is it necessary to advert to 
the causes in which they originated* Whatever were the faulta 
pommitted and the consequences they produced, it was evident to 
every wise and enlightened person, that of all the chances con-? 
nected with an expedition of this kind, that of conquest was 
neither the only QQe nor perhap even the most difficult to be 
obtained. 

From that time, all relations were entirely broken off with this 
colony, from which every Frenchman was excluded4)y the seve-: 
nty of a sentence, dooming him to inevitable death. 

At the auspicious period of the restoration, various attempts 
were made^ either to obtain a renewal of relations favourable to 
our commerce, or to secure to former proprietors an indemnity for 
the losses they had sustained, or, by the ties of a protected, and at 
least external independence, to effect a re-union of the colony 
with its mother-country. 

These attempts, however, were unproductive of success ;'l>iit it 
was easy to perceive that the inveteracy of animosity was subsiding 

that obliterated' recollections were revived, that a more r^ular 
system of government prevailed, and that an opportunity offered 
for the renewal of relations accompanied with reciprocal,, and mu-. 
tually appreciated advantages, 
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These indications had be^ paidcukrly conspicuous, mnca 
events had placed the supreme authority in the hands of the 
^cta^ presidoit, and substituted a system of protection, fevoniable 
to foreign and 6ven to French commerce, for those measunes of 
suspicion with which this island had so long associated the means 
dfitsfiafeiy. - ' 

Hence, several expeditions sailed for St Domingo ; but they were 
not admitted except under a borrowed flag, and subject to duties 
double those imposed upon the ships of more favoured nations* 

Your majesty considered that such a state of things could no 
longer exist; that there was no alternative but to renounce till 
rektions^with this island, or to r&'^establish them upon a principle 
reciprocally recognized ; and that it was essential to tiie dignity of 
^e crown, that the commerce of France should, in no instance, h^ 
compelled to disclaim its flag, or to assume the colours of a foreign 
nation. 

The wisdom of your majesty had also contemplated the new 
chances wlnieh the progressive course of events might introduce 
into the relatioim between ihe Old, and the New World, and yon 
yourself, Sire, had perceived that delicate point, which, in afiairs 
of high importance, is often exclusively peculiar, and nlmost 
always deci^ve. 

Your majesty determined upon the measure contained in the 
c^dmance of the 17th of April— To supply the exigences of 
French commerce by opening to it an advantageous market; 
to secure an indemnity to the former proprietors of St.'I)o- 
mhigo, to put an end to the precarious state of the inhabitants 
of that island, — ^these were the motives which actuated your ma^-f 
jesty. They were worthy. Sire, of your paternal heart, and of 
the powerful potecdon which you extend to all the int^ests of 
the country. 

Your majesty had commissioned me to transmit this ordinance 
to the president of the government oi St« J>omingo, as the last 
€on<£don on which you would consent to relinquish your rights Qf 
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sovereignty, and grant to this state the' full and entire .indepen* 
dence of its government. 

At the same time that your majesty announced these nohle and 
genoous detenninations, you ordered me to adopt every measure 
requisite to secure their accomplishment ; and, persuaded that 
they would he received with the gratitude they deserved, you 
detenmned, Sire, that they should he accompanied with that 
display of power and dignity which becomes whatever eimanates 
from a king of France. ^ 

« According to the command of your majesty. Baron de Mackau, 
a captain in your inajesty^s fleet, and one of the ^ntlemen of 
your bed-chamber, who has been entrust^ with the conveyance 
^of this ordinance, sailed from Rochfort, tlie.l4thof May, in the 
irigate Circe, His instructions were immediately to repair to Mar- 
tinique, there to consult Lieutenant-General Cbttnt'Donzelot, go- 
vernor of that colony, and Rear- Admiral Jurien, commanding 
the naval station of your majesty, in the Antilles. 
' Rear-Admiral Jurien received, at the same time, orders tn 
collect all the vessels dependent upo^ the station, in order that 
they might assemble at Port Royal the 15th or '20th of June; 
and Rear^Admiral Grivel, commanding the nayal station o^ Brazil, 
was, at the same time, to repair to Martinique, and join the squa-i 
dron'of Rear-AdmiralJurien. 

The Medea^ which sailed from France about the middle of May^ 
bound to the same place, arrived at Port Royal the I7th of June. 
"^ Your majesty h^d ordered me to keep in a complete state of 
preparation, and ready to sail at the first signal, four frigates, £he 
'JImphitrite, Antigonus^ Flora; and GalateUy and to put into com-^ 
mission or state of provisional readiness, two ships, four' frigates, 
and several light vessels. A few days would have been Sjufficient 
to place tliem in a complete state of readiness, to sail at the first 
order for any destination that might have been assigned to them. 

Yciur majesty's intentions have been punctually executed with 
a precision pot alwa3rs attainable in expeditions depending on so 
many cdntingencies. 
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The squadron imder Rear-Admiral Jurien^ the 20th of June^ 
cxHisisted'pf the Eykm^ of 80 guns, Jean Bart, 74, Venus, 24 ; ' 
the ^ymphf ThemUi Magicienne, Medea, Circe, ^ud SahfMtndre, 
each of 18 guns ; and five brigs of 10, 18, and 24 guns. 

Baron Mackau, commander of the Circe, had orders to sail 
some days earlier than the squadron, which was not to appear 
near Port-aurPrince till it should have received notice. 

This officer sailed from Martinique the 23d, with the Circe fri- 
gate, and tlie Ruse and Beamaise brigs. He appeared off Port-- 
au-Prince the 3d of July. The remainder of the squadron sailed 
from Port Ro)ral the 27th of Jime. The reception given to Baron 
Mackau authorised him to expect tlie entire success of his missionf. 
As soon as he appeared in sight, two officers came on board, and a 
suitable residence was assigned him at Port-au-^Prince, as well as 
to the officers under him. . . 

Conferences were immediately opened between him and three 
commissioners, appointed by the president of the government of 
Hayti, and as in tliree days they had led to no result, they were 
.taken up by the president, to whose conciliatory intention Baron 
Mackau 'does full justice. 

It was on the 8th of July, after some preliminary discussions, 
which were not without importance, but whiph were carried on 
with that spirit of conciliation which leads to the conclusion of af- 
fairs when there,is.jEb sincere wish to do so, that the president, 
wrote to Baron Mackau, that after the explanations given him, and 
trusting in the good faith of the king, he accepted, in the name of 
the people of Hayti, the ordipance of your majesty, and that be 
was going to take the necessary steps to have it confirmed in the 
senate with due solemnity. 

I must inform your majesty, that the president before he took 
this resolution, thought it his duty to consult several membersvof 
the senate, and the principal officers. of the island; that the diffi- 
culties which had arise;n in the discussions. were laid before them; 
that they all declared they would -confide in the wisdom of the 
cl^ef of the republic ; that confidemce in the word and genetous 
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intentions of yout majesty alone smoDthed all obstacles, ftnd Hiai 
when Baron Mackati was introduced from the cabinet of the {^re^ 
sident into the hall, where all the prindpal officers were assem-^ 
bled, cries of Five le Roi ! Vive k Daiipkin de Ffance / Five 
la France I were tittered with unanimous acclamation, and 
mingled with cries of the national independence which your ma- 
jesty*s ordinance had juSt proclaimed and recognized* 

It was on the 11th of July that the senate was cpnVoked, to 
proceed to the confirmation fewUTmememtJ of the ordinance ac« 
cording to the fonns prescribed by the constitutional laws of the 
country. 

This day was a real holyday for the inhabitants of the island; 
the whole population had ass^nbled in the squares and streets 
through which the procession was to pass. A numerous body of 
troops of the most martial appearance fomied a double line fiom 
the sea-^re to the senate bouse. The squadron had been invited 
to enter the port. Baron Mackau, accompanied by Rear-Admirals 
Jorien and Grivel, and the officers of the squadron, bore, with the 
most solemn pomp, the ordinance of your majesty, which was sa^ 
luted as it passed by all the guns of the ships with t^ tmanimous 
Hcclamations of the people. When they reached the senate, 
"where they were received with due respect and cer^nony, the or^ 
^din^nce was confirmed in their presence. The ptoces verbal of 
this sitting and the speech of the president of the senate to your 
majesty's commissioners, leave no doubt of the unanimity of senti- 
ment with which it was received, and the profound gratitude 
which it has excited in every heart* 

It was amid^ the cries of Lang live the King of France^ long 
live his beloved son^ that the sitting broke up, and that a com>* 
mittee of the members was ordered to carry a report of the pro- 
ceedings to the president of the republic. 

Prwn the day of this sitting till the 18th of July, when the 
squadron sailed, and to the 20th, when Baron Mackau quitted 
Port-au-Prince, there was a series of brilliant fites, and the joy 
manifested by the people proved^that the benevolent intaotions of 
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your majesty were felt and appeciated as you had a right to ex- 
pect. 

Baront Mackau has given a passage on board his vessel to three 
eiivoys who come to France to negotiate a loan to fulfil the condi* 
tions of die oidinance. 

Sire, these same sentiments which have caused' so much 
enthusiasm at two thousand leagues from our capital, in aft 
island from which so many events seemed to divide us for ever, 
have manifested themselves in the same manner in the ports and 
maritime cities of yoiir kingdom, which sfee sources of prosperity 
re-opened which they believed to be dried up. The ancient co- 
lonists, so long deprived of resources, and not preserving even 
tiie illusions of hope, will fed an unexpected relief, A fixed 
State, subject to all the rules offeciprocal attention and respect 
which civilization h^ introduced among nations, between which 
it forms the first basis of public law, will replace that precarious 
rtate which was not without danger to all European colonies* 
• I shall not terminate this report, Sire, without laying at youi^ 
majesly'sfeGt this expression of thedevotedness of the commander, 
and of all the officers of his squadron. All were equally zealous 
punctually to execute your majesty's commands* The reports of 
BGUN>n Mackau, which I have before me, will, I venture to hope^ 
leave you no doubt that this officer has answered the oonftdence. 
yon placed in him. This mission, to make use of his. own ex-- 
pKSsion, on his conference with the president of Hayti, gave him. 
the character of a soldier, and not of a (fiplomatist or a negotiator. 
The. frankness of his explanations, perfectly in harmony with 
thai which tlie president never ceased to show from the first in- 
stant, I have no doubt smoothed many difficulties. I will venture 
to rec(»smend him to your majesty's fkvour. 

I am, with the most profound respect, Sire, your majesty'g 
most hmnble and most faithful servant, 

Thb Couht db Chambrol^ 
Vol. II« No* 5« n k 
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jRoyaZ Ordinances. 

1. Promotes Baron Mackau to the rank of rear-admiraL 

2. Appoints a commission to propose—- 1st, the mode of the 
claims to be made by the ancient colonists or their representa- 
tives ; 2d, the bases and the means of distributions of the simis as- 
signed to them* 

The members of tlie commission are — The Duke of Levis, peer 
of France, minister of state, president ; the Marquis de Barbe 
Marbois, Viscount Laine, Count de Segur, peers of France; 
Count Begouen, honorary counsellor of state ; Sieur Pardissus, 
member of the chamber of deputies ; Sieur Gauder, ditto ; Sieur 
Levesque, ditto ; Count Alexander de la Borde ; Colonel Count 
Galifel ; Sieur Harnet, member of the colonial council. 

Proclamation to the People and to the Army. 

Haytians ! — ^A long oppression had pressed upon Hayti. Our 
courage and our heroic efforts snatched it twenty-two years ago 
from the degradation which oppressed it, to place it in the scale of 
independent nations. But there was wanting to our glory another 
triumph. The French flag, in coming to salute this land of liberty, 
consecrates the legitimacy of our emancipation* It was reserved 
for that monarch, as great as he is religious, who governs France, 
to signalize his accession to the throne by an act of justice, which 
dignifies at once the throne from which it emanates, and the coun- 
try which is the object of it. 

Haytians ! — A special decree of his Majesty Charles X., dated 
the I7th of April last, recognizes the full aoid entire independence 
of your government. This authentic act, in adding the formality 
of right to the political existence which you had already acquired^ 
will legalize in the eyes of the world the rank in which you had 
placed yourselves, and to which Providence had called you* 

Citizens !— Commerce and agriculture are about to extend them- 
selves. The arts and sciences, which delight in peace, will hasten 
to embellish your new destinies with all the ben^ts of civilization. 
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Contmue, by your attachment to the national institutions, and 
above all, by your union, to inflict despair on those who would 
.attempt to disturb you in the just and peaceable possession of your 
rights. 

Soldiers ! — ^You have deserved well of your country. Under 
all circumstances you have been ready to fight in her defence. 
You will be ever faithful to your duties. The confidence of which 
you have given such proofs to the chief of the $tate is the sweet- 
est recompense of the anxiety he has felt for the prosperity and 
glory of the repubhc. 

Haytians ! — Show yourselves always worthy of the honourable 
\ situation which you hold among nations ; and more happy than 
your sires, who could transmit to you but a dreadful lot, you will 
bequeath to your posterity the most delightful inheritance which 
it is possible to desire—- concord at home and peace abroad, a 
country prosperous and respected. 

Given at the national palace of Port-au-Prince, the 11th day of 
July, 1825, in the 22d year of independence. 

By the president, BoYER. 

The secretary-general^ B. Inginac. 

Reflections on the Treaty of PetuXy Friendship^ Navigation and 

Commerce^ between the United States and the RepuhUc of 

Colombia* 

(Extracted from the Constitutionel) 

Montesquieu quotes two beautiful examples of trea- 
ties ; the prohibition by which Alexander forbade the 
Bactrians to give their aged fathers to be eaten by great 
-dogs ; and the treaty of Gelon, who, having defeated 
three hundred thousand Carthaginians, imposed upou 
them, as a condition of peace, the abolition of the 
custom sanctioning the immolation of children at the 
altars of their gods ; thus stipulating both for humanity 
and the Carthaginians. 
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From times thus remote, to the present period, the 
loterest of mankind and the general welfare of nations 
have seldom been subjects of deliberation in congresses 
and diplomatic assemblies. Ambassadors and minis- 
ters pleoipoteotiary have always drawn up the patent 
stipulations and secret articles of treaties in favour 
of the power by which their authority was delegated, 
and, in too many instances, in opposition to the inte- 
rests of the people^ 

All begin lyith these words : — " There shall be hence- 
forth and perpetually^ an inviolable peace, a sincere 
union, and a perfect friendship between such and such 
princes ; such and such governments." But these per- 
fect friendships, these sincere unions, th^se invipjable 
treaties of peace, which have never been subscribed 
ijrithout an appeal to the most Holy Trinity, are gene- 
rally broken in the course of ^ few years. 

But new times, new stipulations, a different languages 
and the example of former ages are introduced by the 
New World. We have given a brief extract of the 
treaty between the republic of Colombia and thellnited 
§tateQ of America. The fofips pf this treaty and the 
stipulations which it contains are worthy of being pro- 
posed, as subjects of meditation, to the diplomatists 
and moralists of ancient Europe. We will retrace 
its principal beads. 

This treaty of peace, friendship, navigation and 
commerce, is made in the name of God, the Author 
and Legislator of the universe. 

The two contracting nations, desiring to render per- 
manent the good understanding existing between 
them, have commissioned their plenipotentiaries to 
establish its basis in a clear, distinct, and positive 
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manner. The ancient policy of the Romans avoided 
these clear and distinct expressions, which leave no 
door open to perfidy ; it possessed the art of intro^ 
ducing into all their treaties insidious clauses, calcu<« 
lated to prepare for the ruin of the state which observed 
them. The, policy of the middle ages, and the modera 
policy, which is only the development of the former, 
have also introduced into their treaties those equivocal 
expressions, those secret articles, which, invariably, 
according to the influence of its interest? or passions, 
supply bad faith with pretences for the violation of its 
engagements. How justly is the tribute of honour 
due to those nations of America^ whose promises are 
sincere, whose language is the faithful interpreter of 
their thoughts and sentiments. 

The desire of the United States and the republic 
of Colombia to live in a state of mutual peace and 
friendship., is not confined to themselves ; their phi- 
lanthropy extends to all [nations, and founds the ex- 
pectation of its accomplishment upon sincere policy 
equally friendly to every country. 

The alliance of the United States and Colombia is 
all peace and friendship, excluding whatever is hostile 
to other nationa. One of the contracting parties is 
not bound to support the quarrels of the other; and 
the party engaged in war imposes no restriction, upon 
that which is in a state of peace, prohibiting its 
friendly relations even with the power hostile to its 
ally. The navigation is to continue free ; the Colom- 
bian ships, those of the United States, have permission 
to sail from any port whatever, to places subject to a 
power at war with the northern Americans, or with 
the Colombians, and to go not only from these to 
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other places subject to the same power, but also to 
neutral countries. Blockaded ports and besieged 
places are alone excepted ; but by a place besieged 
or blockaded is to be understood, that place only 
which is attacked by a force sufficiently powerful to 
prevent any other having access to it. All ships having 
entered the port before the siege shall be at liberty to 
leave it, together with their cargoes ; every ship in the 
port after the surrender of the place shall have also 
permission to leave it with its cargo. 

Free vessels make free goods, even when those goods 
belong in part, or entirely, to the enemies of either 
power. The same liberty extends to persons on board 
free ships, even when those persons belong to coun- 
tries at war with one of the two contracting parties, 
unless those goods should consist of arms, ammunition, 
accoutrements, military dress ; or unless those persons 
be soldiers in the effective service of the enemy. 

Thus two great principles are recognized: one, that 
the flag protects the goods ; the other, as Ji J. Rous- 
seau says, that " war is not a relation between man 
and man, but a relation between state and state, in 
which individuals are enemies accidentally only, not 
as men, but as citizens or soldiers ; not as members of 
a country, but as its defenders." 

The right of search at sea shall be exercised, only 
in respect to vessels sailing witliout convoy. Ships 
carrying arms, aminunition, or warlike stores, shall not 
be detained on that account, if they deliver up the 
contraband goods to the ships by which they are cap- 
tured. The captain or the crew of the vessel searched 
«hall not be compelled to go on board the vessel by 
which the sear<:h is made; the latter shall not be 



J 
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within cannon shot, and shall send his sloop, with two- 
or three men only, to examine the papers and cargo. 

But in respect to ships under convoy, the verbal 
declaration of the commander of the convoy, on his 
word of honour, that the ships under his protection 
belong to tlie nation whose flag they carry, shall be 
sufficient to exempt them from being searched. If 
the convoy is bound for an enemy's port, the word of 
the commander, that they have no contraband articles 
of war, shall be equally sufficient. The Americans 
have been convinced, that the inconvenience pro- 
duced by an act of perjury, is not commensurate 
with the advantage of raising the moral character of 
man, by teaching him the respect due to the rights 
and word of bis fellow being. 

The principle that the flag protects the goods, is 
applicable to those powers only who recognize the 
3ame principle ; but it depends on England to make 
it the law of nations : it would be worthy the political 
wisdom of Mr. Canning, to convert this article of the 
American treaty into a bill for the discussion of the 
English parliament. Hitherto, treaties of peace have 
stipulated what is to be done, and what ought to be 
the conduct of nations towards each other, when hos* 
tilities cease. The negociators of Colombia and the 
United Stales have raised their thoughts to more ge^ 
nerous considerations: foreseeing the consequences o£ 
af rupture between the two states, they have before- 
band adjusted the interests of the citizens and of each 
respective country. Six months are allowed to the mer- 
chants residing on the coasts and in the ports, and a 
a year to those residing in the interior, for the setting 
of their accounts and the conveyance of their effects 
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to any place tbey may think proper : citizens exer^ 
cising professions, and established in the territory of 
either state, shall be protected in the full enjoyment 
of their property, their industry and their personal 
liberty. The stock or capital they may possess ia 
private banks dr in public funds^ shall be neither con- 
fiscated nor sequestrated. 

Lastly, the wisdom of the Americans has resisted 
the vanity which attempts to render for ever fixed and 
stable, that which, like the events of the world, and 
the progress of civilization, is, in its nature, variable 
and unstable. The treaty is not permanent or per- 
petually obligatory, in respect to what relates to the 
friendship and the general rights of nations; in what^ 
ever has a reference to c6mmerce and to navigation, 
its duration is limited to twelve years. 

There is one article in this treaty which infers the 
continuance of one of the most degrading scourges 
ever bequeathed by African barbarism to the nations 
of Europe, and which the latter have introduced into 
America: we allude to piracy. According to the 
twenty-second article, the citizens of Colombia and 
those of the United States shall not, under pain of 
being considered as pirates, accepts letters of marque 
to assist a power which is at war with one of the con- 
tracting parties : thi&, however, does not forbid their 
accepting them from any other power. 

Piracy is armed theft, authorized theft, unpunished 
theft: biit still it is theft, it is still the war of indi- 
viduals against individuals ; it is an act repugnant to 
sound policy, to morals, and humanity. 
^ This kind of theft is too often preceded by murder; 
and generally, the first act of the captors, in order to 
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Secure possessioti of the money, goods and ships they 
tinjustly seize, is to massacre the proprietor. 

The iDOSt civilized people are ndt those among 
ivhom the sciences aiid the arts have attained the 
highest degree of cultivation; but those who have 
enacted the wisest laws, who possess the most cor- 
rect ideas of the rights of nations, who have esta« 
blished the empire of justice knd who enforce 
respect io the claimd of humanity; Thus contem- 
plated, the youth of nations resembles that of indi- 
viduals ; it is better than their old age ; and hence 
there is le^s 6f barbarisnti in America th^n in Europe. 
iSbe still owes to us two great lessons, the abolition 
of thfe slave trade and the abolition of piracy, without| 
or ^ith letters of marque. 
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WAR AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 



Persuaded that the enemies of the independence of 
the $f ew World were subdued, and that the most anxr- 
ous solicitude of the Americans, 'after the conquest of 
their liberty, was the attainment of peace, we flattered 
ourselves two months ago, that the effusion of blood 
had ceased, from the moment their rights seemed 
sufficiently protected against future invasion. It ap-. 
pears, however, that we indulged the illusion of a 
deceptive hope. One of the new republics, whose 
policy, in the appreciation of human life, attaches to 
it a much less degree of value than ourselves, is of 
opinion, that its sacrifice is jjustified by the most fri- 
volous and unimportant interests. Since the publi- 
cation of the last Number, an insurrection has taken 
place at Monte Video, from the circumstances of 
which, it is sufficiently evident, that the government 
of Buenos Ayres was implicated in this event, and 
that it was assuming an attitude of hostility against its 
neighbour, the emperor of Brazil. Severe recrimina- 
tions, the sudden renewal of relinquished claims, and 
the cries of war, in the midst of the most profound 
peace, are the confirmations of this statement 
The issue of the event will unquestionably soon 
determine on which side the aggression originated ; 
and it is very probable that the whole blame will be 
imputed to the vanquished party. 
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This unaccountable rupture^on the btoks of La Plata^ 
will undoubtedly have suggested many reflections^ 
we shall confine ourselves to one» and thenenter upon 
a statement of facts. If the hostility of Buenos Ayres 
16 isolated, and has no extent beyond that of a local 
interest ; in other words, if it is limited to Monte 
Video, it may be pronounced an act of the most 
decided frenzy ; for in politics, right must never be 
contradicted by fact ; but, in this instance, the fact 
which arises from the superiority of the Brazilian 
forces is unquestionable. If, on the contrary, the 
insurrection of Monte Video supported by Buenos- 
Ayres, is only a first aggression in a series forming a 
general attack, directed by all the states of Ame- 
rica against the existence of the Brazilian mo- 
narchy, it is evident, that an undertaking of this nature 
may reduce the whole of America to a state of chaos^ 
and plunge it into an abyss of inextricable difficulties*^ 

However founded or unfounded this conjecture, there 
is, we trust, no fallacy in the expectation, that nations 
whom experience has taught wisdom, and the Liberator, 

whose judgment is incapable of being deceived, will 
repel the suggestions of particular interests or Indi- 
vid uar discontent, and direct their united efforts to 

the general welfare of the great American family. 
The following are the facts that have led to these 

reflections, which are only introductory to the sub- 
ject relating to the war in Monte Video, and to which, 

should subsequent events require it, we shall direct 

our attention. 

On the 6th of May, three hundred men from Buenos 
Ayres, having landed upon the eastern coasts of La 

Plata, surprised a party of two hundred Brazilian 



|lQr3^c^&, anti l^lso some imperial detachments, whq 
y^exe compelled to aban^^n .Maldonado and other 
advanf^ed points/ Xhe insurgents joined by some db* 
affected men, were under the command of Laballeja. 
A short time after, the forces placed under the comr 
pnand of General Erutuozp Rivero, a native of Monte 
Video, in the service of Brazil, * passed over with the 



* The following accost, therefore of p^e of the principal 
l^ers of the insurrection may be acceptably. 

Frutuozo Rivera ^ in theseryice of Arti^; aoadwhentlje 
fortunes of this phieftain ii^ere declining, ]ie entered the Bra- 
zilian service as colonel, and was afterwards propdoted to therank^ 
of brigadier, and decorate with orders of distinction. He has 
now deserted from the; latter service, not for want of pay, which 
was punctually received, but through the intrigue an^ seduction 
cf a tetein person, whose name, as he is still behind the curtain, 
uriH be disclosed in proper time. During the period that FnituozQ 
Bivera continued in the Braziliaii service, circumstances obliged 
him to make known his oy^ personal opinions, which were 
p.\tf^U*ed at Ko de Janeiro. From a collection of papeis 
p/iuted ^ ^ iW^pUal, the Mowing selections have been made. 

The ^t is a ppclai»;^n to this troops under hk command, 
when tjj^ pitxdai^ied the ei^peyor of Brazil ait Colonia' do Sacral 
mente,oiithe 17th,of Optqber, 182?:-^ 

^Soldiers !— Twelve years of war, fatal to our political emanci- 
pation,have brought us totfie precipice of ruin, with asmuch haste 
33 we expressed eagerness to obtain it Tlus result was to have 
bwi expected ; the smalbess of our territory, the scantiness of our 
means, and various other causes that should have been foreseen, 
have opposed our efforts, and our blood has been wasted to the 
most useless purpose. The remedy for so many einls and mis- 
fortune^ has been learned by experience ; we needed the support 
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general to the disaffected party, whose force wastbei^ 
increased to two thousand men. The united ipsurgentij 
attacked the fortress, but were vigorously repulsed by 
the garrison und^r the command of General Lecor, in 



pf a strong power, our neighbour, to enable us to suppress ambi- 
tious and anarchical men, who wished to augment their own 
fortunes and power, even at the expense of our misery and anni- 
hilation, when our existence is certainly more valuable than that 
pf diese fratricides. If they dp all they pan to &vour their personal 
interest, is it not just that we should exert every effort to tran- 
quillize at once our beloved country ? 

"Soldiers !— XDonfirming now our wishes for twelve years past, 
shout with me, 'Long live our holy reUgion! Long live the 
independence of Brazil, and of thb Cispalatine State (Banda Orir 

^tal !) Long live, &c. &c. 

" Fjwmrpzo RivBRA.'' 

On the 7th of January, 1823, being still a Colonel, and being 
invited by Don Alvaro da Castra, the last European Portuguese 
general at Monte Video, to abandon the Brazilian service and to 
^terthat of the king of Portugal, he, in his reply, said^^'TQ- 
place this country (Banda Oriental) under the protection of a 
strong and liberal neighbouring government for its protection 
and security from the influence of those whose personal ambition 
and projects would urge it to the same misery, poverty, and ruin 
which it lately suffered, and to give it that peace and tranquillity 
necessary to restore its prosperity, I and my officers will constantly 
labour. For this desirable object, this regiment will continue in 
this part of the imperial government, even without pay, which is 
not now wanting. «* Anoio da Virgeh, 

"Frutuozo Rivera." 

Some days after, it was published at Monte Video, that he was 
engaged in negotiations with Don Alvaro. To do away that 
suspicion, he published the following declaration :— 
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a sortie ordered by bim, on tbe 7th, that is, imme* 
diately after the appearance of the enemy. 

Montevideo, defended by two thousand good troops, 
six hundred cavalry, and a small squadron command 
ed by Admiral Labo, not only resisted this unfore- 



** It having been rujnoured at Monte Video, that 1 and my 
comrades were negotiating with the commanders of the Portu- 
guese troops to desert to their side, and as that rumour reflects 
dishonour on me and my ofRqers, it is my duty to declare to the 
people of Monte Video, that I will never abandon the resolution 
I have embraced of adhering to the Brazilian empire ; and that, 
with my troops, I will support the Baron Laguna (Brasjilifipi Ge* 
neral.) "F, Rivera." 

Fn the following May, the mayor and corporation of Monte 
Yideo^ being still under Portuguese dominion, sent him a pressing 
letter, inviting him to declare himself in favour of the Portuguese; 
to which he, in the ne^t month, made a long reply, ffom which 
this extract is made :— 

**• These reasons induce me to advocate the union ofthese states 
to the confederation of the Brazilian empire. They will be at- 
tached to a great American nation, imder a constitutional and 
representative government. It has promulgated the great chart 
that will guarantee the rights and liberty of the (Banda Oriental) 
people, defending them from foreign invasions, and delivering 
them from internal convulsions. 

•••The principle which your excellency cites, that a people who 
wishes to be free must be so sooner or later, is a theory only appli- 
cable to great states ; for to be independent, it is not oi^ly necessary 
to wish it ; but also to be able to maintain it. A small province 
that has just emerged from anarchy, without population, intelli- 
gence, resources, and arms, will sink under its own independence. 
Neither your excellency nor any one who thinks correcdy, is igno^ 
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seen attack, but without dlflRculty drove the insur- 
gents from all the exterior points which they then 
possessed. The news of this aggression reached 
Rio Janeiro the 17th of June. The emperor convened 



rant that the liberty of a people consists in being happy ; and 
those that are not happy, are not free, ^though they may call 
themselves independent; that the Banda Oriental, as independent, 
would always be the theatre of war, in the dissensions between 
Brazil and the provinces of the Rio de la Plata ; that the sister 
provinces could never save this territory and our possessions from 
the incursion of its neighbours, (for your excellency affirms that 
the Spanish government, with all its power could not prevent it;) 
that the independence of a small province by the side of a great 
nation is always doubtful ; and finally, that Spain has renounced 
her pretensions to America ; that her armies are victorious in 
Upper Peru ; that the civil war which desolates every thijig in the 
provinces of Chili, Mendoza, Salta, Turcuman, and Cordova, 
has removed every obstruction to the Spanish arips ; and that 
protection from the empire is the only means of saving this pro- 
vince from revolution and the grasp of the ancient metropolis. 

" The remunerations your excellency speaks of, to one who is 
solicitous for the true happiness of his . country, are very insigni- 
ficant objects. If my country be saved from war, and anarchy, 
and if it be. happy, and enjoy those precious gifts of nature, 
liberty, and independence, I shall be content with whatever con- 
dition, not aspiring to fortune, but to glory alone. 

*' I have dwelled longer on this, to prevent any other invita- 
tions from your excellency, and to shew the people how such 
libels should be rejected, where the honour of our best fellow- 
citizens is assailed, as if the radicals were capable of bending me 
from the paths of patriotism, and seducing the people from the 
waytoj>ublic happiness. 
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a council of state, and gave immediate instruction^ 
to organize an expedition, for the purpose of effecting 
the re-establishment of order in the revolted profvince. 
The resolution adopted by the court to oppose force 



« As it regards the rest, when your excellency shall be free from 
party influence, and will do justice to my sentiments, and listen 
to the voice of reason, then I shall be pleased toi co-operate with 
your excellency in securing happiness to the country. 

"Frutuozo Rivera'* 

« Encampment of Petras, June 19, 1623. 
<* To the most Excellent Cabildo of Monte-Video/* 

When the government at Rio de Janeiro was informed of thesd 
foyal sentiments, he was promoted to the rank of brigadier, and 
received the insignia of an order* 

On- receiving these, he wrote to the emperor his oWn sentiments 
in the following manner, and sent his own brother, Bemabe 
Rivera, to present his congrad;ulation : — ** Highly grateful for the 
honourable dtstinctioos conferred on me by your majesty, not- 
withstanding the- smallness of my services, I testify my setseof 
this honour by sending my brother. Captain Bemabe Rivera, to 
express to your n^jesty my sentiments of gratitude, loyalty, and 
love to your august person. 

^^ I have the pleasure to present, at the same time, like senti- 
ments from the officers and privates of the regiment which I com-' 
mand. 

"I beg of your majesty that they may be fevomrably rec^ived^ 
and that the union of these states may be preserved by your 
power. This is the wish of the people who found oii the great 
character of your imperial majesty the hopes of their fiituref 
happiness.— Your imperial majesty*s most humble servant, 

" Frutuozo Rivera." 
"Brigadier of the Imperial army." 

December 22, rS23, Petras. 
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to force, received from the administrations, the army, 
and all classes of his majesty's subjects, univers il 
approbation; and eleven days after, a first division 
of two thousand men, with arms of every description, 
sailed for Monte Video* The troops, at the moment 
of their embarkation, were received by the emperor, 
accompanied by the empress. " Comrades," said his 
majesty to the soldiers, " the integrity of the empire 
is threatened in the province of Monte Video ; let us 
march to defend it ;" the words, the cries of vipe Fern* 
pereur! vive FimpiSratrice, were heard in all directions, 
and an order of the day expressing the satisfaction of 
the emperor, having been read to the army composing 
the expedition, it embarked and sailed for it& place 
of destination. We will give an account, in our next 
Number, of the military events consequent upon the 
arrival of these troops. 

On the other hand, the government of Buenos Ay res 
was adopting measures, apparently defensive, but the 
real character of which, the result will soon determine.' 
The following is the message addressed to the legisla« 
live power, and the resolution adopted by the latter :— ^ 

Baenos-Ayres, 9th May, 1825. 
A "WSit has commenced in the eastern part of the provinces of 
Rio de la Plata; this event, together with the nature of the con- 
flict, makes it necessary that the executive should be prepared 
for the consequences it may produce, and which threaten as well 
the tranquillity of the state as the security of its frontiers. For' 
this reason, we think it of the greatest importance to make an ad- 
dition to the military force of Uruguay of a sufficient number of 
troops. To accomplish this object, the present situation of the 
country demands, in this instance, the co-operation of congress. 
Vol, II. No. 5. p p 
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in order that the several provinces of the union may be induced to 
send the troops thatcan be spared from the service of the interior, 
placing them at the disposition of the executive. 

The executive expects that the resolutions of .congress, on a 
matter of such importance to the nation, will have the most de- 
dded effect ; with this view the present communication is made, 
and in the hopefthat it will be looked upon as very, pressing. 

The executive salutes the representatives of the nation with 
respect. Juan Gregorio de las Heras. 

Manuel Jose Garcia. 

Having seen the foregoing note, the congress, in itSL 
sitting of the 11th, sanctioned the following project- of 
a law presented by the military committee. 

Alt. 1. The government of the province of Buenos Ayres b au- 
thorised, as being provisiomyily charged vnth the executive power, 
to see to the defence and security of the state, and it is recom- 
mended to it particularly to re-enforce, for the present, themilitaiy 
force of Uruguay, to be prepared for the events that may be pro- 
duced by the v^r, which has commenced in the eastern parts of 
Rio de la Plata. 

2. To accomplish this object, and in consideration of its urgency 
and importance to the nation, and until the complete organiza- 
tion of a standing army, the executive, in the name of congress, 
will stir up the zeal and patriotisan of the governments of the se- 
veral provinces, that they may be urged to^pkc^ at its dfepesition, 
without any delay, all the troops that are not waited ibr the inte- 
rior service of the said provinces. 

3. With the same view the governments di the proyinees^will be; 
invited to assist the executive with a part of th^ miUtaiy to 
strengthen the line of troops. 

4. It is also recommended to the governments of the said.pror; 
vinces to send a& quickly as possible, all tt^e xecri^tsthat cstn be 
procured, that they maybe immediately instructed and sent to the 
frontiers. 
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5. The recruits that may be had will be considered as making 
part of die standing army, agreeably to a law passed for its for- 
mation. 

6. The chief or chiefs under whose charge the executive will 
place this military force, shall not interfere with the internal go- 
yemment of the province of Entre Rios, or any other where the 
army may be stationed ; and should the said chief or chiefs wish 
any assistance, it is to be obtained only through the government 
of the province. 

7. For the present, and until congress can attend to the mea- 
sures to be taken for the maintenance of the troops, the executive 
is authorised to request the legislature of the province of Buenos-^ 
Ayres, to advance the funds that are indispensably necessary to 
carry into effect these pressing measures. 

In consequence, a note was addressed to the govern- 
ment of the province of Entre-Rios, desiring the legis* 
lature to authorise the expenses necessary for the pur«* 
pose of strengthening their line of defence, to be taken 
from the funds of the province. The government 
of Entre-Rios hpB replied that the mo&t prompt nteans 
shall be adopted to carry thip measure into effect 

News from Potosi communicate infonnation to 
which we attach no credit ; but which, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, is not unworthy the attention of 
our readers. The following account is from this town, 
dated the ayth of May. 

Potosi, May 25. 
All is quiet here. The only thing m the shape of news that I 
ha^ve to communicate is, that the Brazilians have invaded Chiqui- 
tos, their advanced posts being within forty leagues of Santa Cruz 
de la Sierra. General Sucre thinks of sending an expedition, not 
only to drive the Portuguese from the Peruvian territory, but to 
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cx>nquer 9S much of Brazil as possible. Four hundred men have 
already marched from Chuquisaca to Santa Cruz, where they will 
join six hundred more, under the orders of Colonel Vidile. W^ 
have ten thoiisand good troops, perfectly equipped and armed, on 
this side of the Desaguedero; and it is not improbable that two or 
three thousand will penetrate into Brrzil, and be enabled, perhapis, 
to cause a favourable diversion, should the Buenos Ayres govern- 
ment commence hostilities against the Emperor^s forces occupy- 
ing the Banda Oriental. Nothing, however, will be decided 
until the Liberator arrives. He must haye made his entrance 
into Arequipa on the 18th inst, and we expect him here the latter 
end of next nionth, or at the beginning of the following. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS IN PERU. 

After the defeat of the Spanish army, under the 
command of La Sema, in the plains of Ay acucho, tl;ie 
only troops that coqld still fight in the cause of Ferdi-^ 
narid were the corps of Olaneta. This general^ 
whose treacherous protes^tions h^d for a short time 
deceived the Aiipierican patriots, respecting his real 
intentions, but whose only reason for separating from 
the Spanish troops opposed to Bolivar, originated in 
his jealousy of the other royalist chiefs, and in the 
fanaticism of bis zeal for absolute power, had, for 
twelve months, retired from the scene of war, and 
confined himself to the occupation of the posi-» 
tions on the confines of the provinces of Buenos 
Ayres. Immediately after Peru was restored to tran- 
quillity, the Liberator declared his intention to march 
against this remnant of Spanish tyranny. General 
Sucre marched upon Potosi, the head quarters of Ge- 
neral Olaneta, who abandoned them on the 26th 
of April, was pursued by a column of the independent 
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army, overtaken near Tumula, by Colonel Medina 
Cell, defeated and mortally wounded. In consequence 
of this victory, there now remained in the country 
only one corps of three hundred royalists^ under the 
command of Colonel Waldes, who has sipce sur* 
rendered by capitulation. 

This happy event produced the following commu-* 
nications between General Sucre and the government 
of Buenos Ayres. 

LIBERATINO ARMY. 

Extrad from a despatch to the President of the United Provinces 

of the Rio de la Plata, See. 

Head-quart era, Potosi, April 6. 

It is highly satisfactory to me to be the' organ of the liberating 
army in felicitating the people of La Plata on the installation of 
their general government. Tbat event is of immense impoitanoe 
tp their national prosperity, and the troops experience from it aQ 
that gratificadon which the welfare of their brethren is capable^of 
communicating. On the 29th of March I entered this city ; and 
to the satisfaction of occupying the last capital in which Spanish 
thraldom was felt, I had to add the pleasm^ of learning that the 
copgress of the United Provinces had met 

General Olaneta, who evacuated this place on the 28th ult, 
had a rencontre with one of our columns on the 1st instant. Be- 
ing completely routed and wounded, he died on the 2d. A 
wretched corps of 300 men, straggling and flying, is all that now 
molests the countiy, and it will be destroyed in a few weeks by 
the forces which are pursuing it in every direction. In conse- 
quence of these fortunate events, our communications with your 
province are open ; and I am happy to have the opportunity of 
perfonning the agreeable duty of congratulatmg you and the iHvb^ 
trious people over whom you preside, on the termination of the 
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war of independeQce* ♦ ♦ , ♦ ♦ Having, on 
my party exterminated with the liberating army the last remains 
of the Peninsular tyranny, and as it belongs not to me, as an aux- 
iliary soldier, to interfere in domestic afiairs, I consider my com« 
mission concluded ; and as my military duties call me to the spot 
where the great body of the army is, I shall accordingly, at the 
end of this month, proceed to the other side of the Desaguedero, 
leaving strong garrisons in these provinces, in order to avert from 
them the evils which the spirit of party and ambition might pro* 
duce, until the liberator arrive and take upon himsdf the manage* 
ment of their affairs. I have the honour, &c. 

Antonio Jose de Sucre. 

The greatest preparations were making, at the end 
of May, to reduce by force the castle of Callao. 

The squadron of Guayaquil had completed its 
repairs, and was on the point of sailing. Two thou- 
sand' two hundred Colon! bian troops had left this port, 
with two national corvettes, a sixty gun frigate, and 
two eighteen gun schooners, to assist in the bombard- 
ment. The squadron of Chili and two «hips of wieir, 
froni Colombia, were in view from Callao, waiting for 
the arrival of re-enforcements, to Commence operations. 
The fortress was closely blockaded on the land side 
by the troops of President Bolivar, who bad deter- 
mined, at all events, to carry it by storm; and, coik* 
sidering that the surrender of this place was com- 
prised in the capitulation concluded at Ayacucho, 
between General Canterac, cotnraander in qhief of 
the Spanish army, and General Sucre, commander in 
chief of the liberating army, and that, confiequismtly. 
the governor of Callao, by refusing to conform to it, had 
forfeited his right to be treated according to the law 
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of nations: — the president published the following 
proclanmtion. 

1st. Thie enemies who occupy the fortress of CallSo shall be 
considered as having separated themselves from the Spanish mt^ 
tion, and all other nations. 

2d. They are, with respeet to the republic^ cut off from' the 
rights of nations. 

3d. All vessels, their captains, supercargoes, or owners, who 
shall in any manner afford assistance to the fortress of CallSo, 
shall be prohibited from entering any of the ports of the re- 
public. 

4th. All persons who, by land, render aid in any manner to the 
said fortress, shall suffer capital punishment. 

5th. All persons are excepted from the second article who, 
complying with their duty as <»ipitulated Spaniards, in good faith 
fulfil die compact to which they are legitimately subject 

6th. A copy of this deoree shall be sent to the commanders of 
all forces belonging to the neutral powers stationed in the I^fic 

Sucre, the comnaander of the Colombian force, hadi 
forwarded to the president, as a testimony of the 
attachment felt for him by the army, five standards 
belong;ing to the oldest of those Spanish regiments/ 
which for fourteen years had borne arms against the ' 
independence of Peru* Among them was the indivi- 
dual standard with which Pizarro, three hundred years 
beibre, had entered the capital of the Incas. 

Some unfortunate misunderstanding having taken 
place between the government. and the vice admiral of 
the ufifted squadron, it was decreed by a council of 
w^r held on the 7th ult., that the latter should present 
himself before his excellency the Liberator, as the 
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supreme authority of Peru, to render an account of 
his conduct, and he has accordingly set out for this 
purpose by way of Cuen^a. The naval command has 
been given in the mean time to Captain John lUing^ 
worth, of the Protector frigate, which ship (when 
called the Prueba^ and commanded by Spaniards) he 
beat off, when in command of the merchant ship Rosa, 
of inferior force, off the coast of Choco. 

HEXlCk). 

Mexico has just witnessed one of the most fortunate 
events that could happen to the cause of independence ; 
an event which, whilst it weakens the Spaniards, 
gives an additional accession of power to their enemies. 
In consequence of the capitulation of the Spanish fleet, 
the Mexicans have acquired two ships of war which, 
by doubling the gulph of Mexico, will be sufficient to 
blockade the fortress of St Jean d'UUoa. This the 
Mexican government had not been able to effect, 
because it was in treaty with the United States for a 
naval force intended for this blockade. 

The following are the documents which authenti- 
cate this capitulation. 

To the Minister of War and Marine. 
. Sir^ 

I have the honour to announce to your excellency that, 
at six this evening, the ^m, of sixty-eight guns, and the brig 
La- Constance, both Spanish ships of war, anchored in this port. 
On the ist of May, they placed themsalves at the disposal of their 
commander Don Jose Martinez, captain of a frigate, who addressed 
to me a despatch from the commander general of the said place, 
apd a copy of the capitulation into which he entered. He has 
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6oinmtinicated to me all the circumstances whicb prececkd thid 

Isvent^ and of which I send you a copy. 

I address to your ^cellency all thes6 intereisting documents^ 

imd congratulate myself upon commtinicating to you events which 

Ao niuch contribute to the happiness of aU nations^ God and 

Ubcrty." ' 

(Si^€d) UAUvjel VilbTCtfciA., 

Ihave ihe honcnii* to announce to your excellency, that 6a 
the 27th of April the St Geronimoy othetwise called Ada^ and 
the brig La Constandey both belonging to the squadron destineii 
fw Callfio fifom lima, anchored in this bay (Monterey). The^ 
ships, with their comttianders, troops, and crews, capitulated on 
the" 1st' of this month. They are to be delivered up to the Mexi- 
can nation, as your elcellency will see by^ the annexed do^ 
tument. 

Luis Antonio ArguellOj political and niilitiiry governor of 
Acapdll^, 1*ho agns this despatch of the 21st of May, 1825, at 
Monterey, TJppef California, relates the particulars which obliged 
the two ships to saiT under the colours which he describes ; he 
lilso annOvddces that the second pilot, Don Juan Malaiin, has 
received orders to repair immediately to the capital, in order to 
deliver to the supreme government the despatches of the military 
cotnmanders. 

The documents 2 and 3 contain the representaticni of' the 
Spanish commander, respecting the difficulties of the position^ 
tod th^ circnmiftances and considerations which induced him, as 
Well'as the individuals under his orders, to submit to the authority 
of the Hfexiican government, and to swear to preserve its inde-j 
pendence^ 

Inclosed i$ the capitulation eoncluded between the commander^ 
rf the ^sixiy iieutenuit l!)on Jose Martinez, the troops and* his 
crew, on one part, and'the governor Don Luis Antonio Arguello^ 
captetn x}t cavs^ry^ and military commiander of the terHt6r3f 
belong^g to the United States of Mexico^ on the other part^ 
Vol, IL No* 5. ^ q 
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Article 1st, Don Jose Martinez surrenders to the governmeni ©f 
the united states of Mexico the ships Asia^ as well as the provisions 
and amunition^ and also the brig La Constance^ which separated 
.the 6th of April for a short time, but which, should no other Bpis- 
fortune happen to it, shall be compreheu()ed in this capitulation, 
as if the two ships were one. 

2. The governor, in consideration of the surrender of the vessels, 
, promises for the safety of the individuals on board, and their 
property, privileges, immunity* and safe conduct, throughout the 
whole federation. . He also secures to them their individual liberty 
according to the laws,' by submitting to their execution. 

3. Don Jose Martinez, commander in chief of the two ships, with 
the officers, ships and crews, offer immediately to take an oath of 
allegiance to the independerit states. Those individuals shall be 
exempt from this condition who may desire to return to the Penin- 

.sula,orto any other part of the Spanish possessions; and. the 
Mexican government shall supply them with the means necessary 
to enable them to quit its territory, and reach such places, as th^ 
may think proper to determine. 

4. The governor shall appoint commissaries to enforce, the 
articles of the present convention, and shall, at the same time, 
adopt the necessary measures for the departure of the said ships, 
in order to place them at the disposal of the government of the 
United States of Mexico. 

5. The supreme government of the United States of Mexico 
shall pay to the crews of the two ships whatever is due to them 
from the Spanish government since their departure from Spain, 
agreeably to the accounts to be presented by the purs^ of the 
ship ; and they shall receive this payment the more promptly in 
consequence of their voluntary surrender to the Mexican states. 

6. Passports, to secure safety in travelling, shall be delivered to 
the individuals who have capitulated and who desire to remain in 
the country, or to go to any part not dependent upon America. 
It shall be declared in these passports, that the bearers form a part 
of those who surrendered the, ship Asia. 
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7« The interpretations to which the present treaty may give 
glape shall be in favour of the capitulating party. 
. 8. The execution of this capitulation shall depend upon the 
good feith of the two contracting parties. Four copies shall be 
ratified and approved, two of which shall remain in the hands 
of each contracting party, in order to secure its perfect exe- 
cution. 

Executed in the fortress of Monteiy, May 21st, 1825. 
(Signed) Jose Estrada. 

Jose Ramirez. 
Jose de Cardneas. 
Antonio Ventura Roteta. 
Confirmed and ratified in all its particulars. 

Luis Antonio Arguello Jose Martinez* 

His Excellency, the president of the United States of Mexico, 
animated with the most lively satis&ction at an event which so 
much contributes to the security, the independence and the honour 
of the Mexican nation, has approved in all its particulars, the 
iabove written capitulation. 

The Mexican secretary of war, Manuel de Mier 
y Teran, in his report upon the opening of the ses- 
sion of congress, reports that the naval depot be 
removed from San Bias to Acapulco. His estimate 
for the expenditure of one year, for the increase of the 
navy, amounts to 2,934,533 dollars. He recommends 
the building of two sloops of 13 guns each, seven gun 
boats, five balandras, two frigates of 44 guns each, 
three corvettes of 36, and two brigs of 20 guns. This 
force must be destined for the Pacific Ocean. 

COLOMBIA. 

Fresh disorders have taken place in the province 
of Pasto, which not long since was in a state of revolt. 
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Scmie c^ the in^argents who» after the re^stablish-f 
ment of tranquiitHy in this |>roi^ince, had talcen reftig^i 
in the rtiounttiins, have since disturbed the neighbour- 
f^icoiintry by their depredations. It' Appears, how- 
^^i that the local authorities have sufficient power 
to siibdUip these brigands, the executive having revoked 
tb<3 decree in virtue of which this province has beei; 
placed under martial law. 

General fedro Briceno Mtende? has resigned his 
situation as secretary pf war and of the marine, which 
has been accepted by the executive. A decree, issued 
jfrom govern rnent^ dot^fl the ^pd instant,, states, •<* that 
white the (?;5eQiitive^afinQt refusej^^^eniittf the justness 
of the reason assign^ci by the general for resigning, 
it is vvrith feelings of great regret that they see the 
government and the republic deprived of his expe-f 
fieuceand talents in a situation in whict), during tb# 
long period he filled it, he rendered iifiport^nt i^eryiceft 
to the country." 

By a subsequent decree published, the general of 
division, Charles Soubktte, intendant-commandanti- 
geaeral of the Magdalena, is appointed secretary of 
war, and that of marine; and during' the interval 
which may elapse before the general takes possessioii 
of his oflice, bis various duties are to be performed by 
the secretary of state for foreign affairs. 

The letters from the Havannah of the 24th of 
June, relate, as th^ Etoile says, that an insurrection 
broke out at Matanzas on the }4th of that month, that 
several plantations rose at once, and from 1,000 to 1,300 
negroes proceeded to others that were at a distance, 
armed with muskets, pistols, and sabres. From tv^enty 
toi;weiity*five whites, proprietors or factors, unfortii- 
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SOT 



iiately almost all Frenchmen, were killed at the 
beginning, and js;everalx>tbers wounded^ But on the 
first alarm, the whites^ united by the sense of their 
con(imon danger, the oaly ground of the trauquillity 
of Cuba, amidst the passions which ferment in it» 
and the revolutions which surround it, rose in a body^ 
and hastened on all sides against the revolters ; from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred negroes were 
killed on the spot« Pursuit is making in the woods 
bfter the fugitives* Ord^er is conopletely restored* . ^ 
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PARLIAMENTARY REPORT, 



Tlie two houses of parliament were prorogued the 
6th of July, not by his majesty in person, but by 
commission. The following is the prorogation speech 
read by the lord chancellor:— 

My Lords and Gentlemen^ 

" The business of the session being now brought to a con- 
clusion, we are commanded by his Majesty to express the great 
satisfaction which he f<^els in releasing you from your laborious 
attendance in parliament, 

"His Majesty returns you his warmest acknowledgments for the 
zeal and assiduity with which you have prosecuted the inquirieai 
into the state of Ireland* which he recommended to you at the 
opening of the session, 

*4t is a partiqular gratification to his Majesty that die tranquil- 
lity and improved condition of that part pf the United Kingdom 
have rendered the extraordinary powers with wliich yoy had in- 
vested his Majesty no longer necessary for the public safety. 

" His Majesty is happy to be able to announce to you, thai he 
receives from all foreign powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this cqmitry, and pf their desire to 
mai nt ai n the general peace. 

** While his Majesty regrets the condnuance of the war in the 
East Lidies with the Burpiese government, he trusts that the gallant 
exertions of the British and native forces, employed in operations 
in the enemy^s territorry, may lead to a speedy and satisfactory 
termination of the contest. 

** Gentlemen of the Hottse of Commons^ 

" We have it in^ command from his Majesty to thank you for 
the supplies which you have granted to him for the service of the 
present year, and at the same time, to express the satis^BbCtion 
which he derives from the reduction you have found it practicable 
to make in the burthens pf bis people. 
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**MyLor4^ 'and GerUlemeny 

*'His Majesty has commanded as to assure you, that 'he is 
highly sensible of the advantages which must result from the mea- 
sures you have adopted, in the course of this session, for extending 
the commerce of his suljects by the removal of unnecessary and 
inconvenient restrictions, and from the beneficial relaxations 
which you have deemed it expedient to introduce intoth^ colonial 
?5ystem of this country, 

*^ These measures his Ms^est; is persuaded, will evince to his 
subjects in those distant possessions the solicitude with which par- 
liament watches over their welfare; they tend to cement and 
consolidate the interests of the colonies with those of the mother- 
cpimtry ; and his Majesty confidently trusts that they will contri- 
bute to promote that general and increasing prosperity on which 
bis Majesty had the happiness of congratulating you on the open* 
ing of the 'present session, and which, by the blessing of provi- 
dence, continues to pervade every part of his kingdom. 

The day preceding the last sitting of the house of 
comnions, Mr. Canning replied to a question put, in the 
preceding evening, during his absence, by Mr. Baring* 
who asked why an envoy from Buenos Ay res had not 
_ b^een presented to his majesty. He had obs^erved, that 
this conduct, on the part of the English governm^it, 
was to be attributed to the interference of certain 
; foreign . powers. Mr. Canning repelled this assertion 
as false, because no power had interfered, nor would 
probably interfere, in future, in the conduct of Eng- 
land towards the states of South America. As to 
the question of fact, the agent from Buenos- Ay res 
had not received credentials authorising the officers of 
the crown to present him to his majesty ; for although 
they might have been sufficient for his presentation 
at the French court, they were not sufficient at an 
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English court, which ..claimed the pmilege of ail 
entire minister, (a laugh.) 

" I know,"said Mn Canning, " it is the opinion of 
some individuals, that the ne^r states of America 
ought not only to be raised to the rank of ancient 
governments, but that they ought to be placed in a 
more advantageous situation. I am not of this Opinion. 
When the new states are admitted to the rankof na- 
tions, I think the crown of Englaad ought o require 
of them the same eliquette as from the most ancient 
despotic and best co.isolida^ed European monarchies. 
Unless this conduct be adopted, it, is impossible to admit 
their agents on the footing of ministers invested with 
the appropriate character of authority. The creden- 
tials of this agent were not sufficient to confer uppn 
him the powers of nainister from a foreign state; and 
the same objectioa would have been made to a minister 
from France or Russia. I hope that this explanation 
will be sufficient ; I will only add, that as soon as the 
credentials have received the alterations necessary to 
assume an official form, tbe most sincere, reciprocal 
relations shall be established between England atid 
the republic of Bqenos Ay res.. 

"Mr. Baring alluded also to another circthnistance 
connected wi^h this mission from Buenos ^y res, to 
which I will reply. This government, in the first 
period of its existence, had appointed in England, as 
consul general, the partner of a commercial house, a 
gentleman in every respect qualified, who presented 
himself at my house, with the avowed intention of 
discussing questions of the greatest iinportance ; but, 
knowing that he was only a commercial agent and 
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HQft d« accredited mini^ter^ I refused to see him or to 
treat with him officially. Every state has^a right to 
i^galate itstuanner of receiving the miaisters of other 
states. This right the govermnent of Buenos Ayres^ 
hag exercised towards us; we are, therefore, permitted, 
to stand upon our own ground, and to adhere, iti. 
this instance, to our national rights. 

It remains to answer another dbservation, connected 
with the nomination of certain^ individuals in England* 
It is evident, that our relations with the new states of 
South America are rather of a commercial, than of a 
political nature. The only question of policy con- 
sisted in establishing the necessity of inutility of recog- 
nizing their independence ; but the details were of a 
commercial nature. Considering the fluctuations to 
which such relations might be subject in England, 
and the possibility that private interests might be in- 
jured by them, I requested the government of Buenos 
Ayres, not, in future, to appoint English merchants, 
as agents in England, and I wrote on the same subject 
to the chargfe d'affaires of Buenos Ayres. It is certainly 
inconvenient to communicate officially with commer- 
cial agents ; and an individual invested with that cha- 
racter will be the last to be informed of the intentions 
of England towards the government of Bueilos Ayres." 
I have also forbidden every English agent to engage 
in commercial transactions, and recalled those who dis-» 
obeyed this injunction. Such is the conduct I have ob- 
served towards the new states, in regard to which, we 
are placed in more delicate circumstances than in respect 
to the others. — I am sorry there should have been any 
Vol. II. No. 5, br 
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misunderstanding, in reference to the individual whosei 
credentials will probably be ratified before the next 
session of parliament ; but I can assure the house, that 
the delay in the recognition of this agent is the result 
of an accident, and not of any premeditated intentioi^ 
on the part of the government 
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SOUTH AMERICAN MINES. 



7%6 Times ^ewspapelr and the Mimng Assodationsi 

Ih the present state of society, a journal enjoying 
the public confidence exercises a real magisterial 
authority, which derives an additional accession o^ 
influence and respectability from the bias It gives to. 
the public mind. It is not now, as in former times, 
merely the medium of communication for the sallies 
of a playful fancy; or the transient record of frivoli- 
ties, unproductive of consequences, and which survived 
not the day that witnessed their first appearance; nor 
is it the mere vehicle of ephemeral satire, occasionally 
directed, with well-aimed precision, against some 
whimsical singularity of mind, but without ever in- 
flicting a wound on the important interests of life: — 
an accredited journal, at the present period, is one of 
the most powerful levers of society : it is an almost 
irresistible means of acting upon general and private 
interests, concerning which, in too many instances, 
and on subjects of the highest importance, the opinion 
is suspended, till determined by the elucidation of a 
favourite journal, upon such particular points a^ 
may appear of an obscure or questionable description. 

• ■ - * 

In short, a journal, such as it ought to be, (and to this 
character the Times may, in numerous instances, justly 
assert its claim,) is the first regulator, and the most 
decisive arbiter of public opinion that exists in our 
days. But the qualities requisite to fill with dis- 
tinction no important an office, are not confined to 
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'erudition, eminence of talent, or to the possession of 
the common feelings of humanity ; with these must 
be blended the firmness which separates itself from 
parly spirit, from the intrigues of a particular set of 
men, from the influence of habit and prejudice, and 
whichuweigbs, in the balance^Df impartial reascni, every 
interest, concerning which it is the duty of those upon 
whom the specific office devolves, to convey infbfmu- 
tion to the public. 

^ This combination of qualities is so uncommon,* aiid 
so few journalists have the happinesss . to be gifted 
with it, that it would be a dereliction of sincerity to 
express any great degree of astonishment, if • the 
stoicism of our respectable contemporary, should not 
uniformly resist the impulse of irritation, or the sug- 
gestions of private interest. Some obvious contradic- 
tions, in the doctrine of this celebrated Journat, had 
already proved, that its integrity, like all pth^r things, 
is not imperishable, or that it is, at least, subject to 
occasional aberration. 

Some observers, for instance, have imagined, that they 
perceived ^ remarkable variation of principles^ in the 
manner in which the Times defends or attacks the 
crime of adultery ; with which it associates dififeretit 
gradations of moral turpitude, accordingly as it is 
committed within the splendid palace, or the obscure 
recesses of a theatre : others, on the contrary, pretend, 
that the moral principles which direct the conscientious 
pen of the leading journal of England, aVe unalterable ; 
but that their financial principles sometimes vary; ac- 
cording to circuijistances. In short, a considerable 
number of persons assert, that, spoiled by the influente 
which its extensive circulation allows it to exert over 
the minds of the credulous, aiid intoxicated by the 



adulation which it receives from ' the implicit coniPi 
dence, of its numerous admirers, it attacks and destroys 
in all the apathy of sportive wantonnesiSj'whatev^y 
incurs Its displeasure^ or is • incapable of vigorously 
resisting its aggressions. , 

As to ourselves, who uniformly afofd all itidividuat 
Animosity, and who think it an honour to profess,' oh 
many points, the doctrines^adVbcated by thewritenJ 
of the Timts; this jouniat had long been coflsrdert^ 
by us, as the avowed enemy of oppression, ever dis- 
posed to assail it, whatever form it assumed, direclSng: 
all its eflForts to the discovery of truth, appr^iatin^ 
its excellence, and recommending it to itsread^si 
It appears, however, that we had taken of it only ^ 
distant view, and that our opinion resembled that 
which is formed of the moon, when examined witli 
the naked eye* ^ It then presents a surface of the most 
beautiful whiteness ; but no sooner is it approacheji 
through the medium of a perspective glass, than it 
exhibits dark spots, cavities that reflect not one ray of 
lights and excites emotions of surprise^ and disappoint-^^ 
meiatt at the error which attributed to the aggregate 
appearance of this luminary a splendour emanating 
only from certain points of its sutface* 

This reflection is suggested by the injustice and 
tyranny with which the Timts exercises the species 
of sovereignty It possesses, in its violent hostility 
against whatever is connected, directly or indirectly, 
withsOme of the associations which have been formed 
for working the mines in South America. That the 
Timts should attack, with all the thunder of its artil-i 
lery; the deplorable systefti of stock-jobbing and 
gambling pursued by the frequenters of the Exchange; 
that it should describie some of these enterpriser 
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ks lures, intended to deceive public eredulity ; and thai 
it should reprobate all of them, as dangerous to the 
credit and commercial prosperity of England, is. both 
just and praise worthy: for never shall vr6 be disposed ' 
to impugn the right of any person aetuated by honour-^ 
able motives, to inflict the severity of moral justice 
upon transactions which so deeply interest the public 
welfare. We have too undisguisedly avowed and ad- 
vocated this principle, to incur the suspicion of 
aiming at its destruction. But that, under pretence 
of tearing away the mask from fraud, or of interposing 
the shield of protection, for the defence of the general 
interests, the same anathema should be hurled against 
one iptriguer^ and against twenty persons of unim- 
peachable integrity ; that one questionable transaction^ 
and twenty others originating in sincere and honour- 
able motives, should be indiscriminately comprehended 
in the same proscription ; that . the preponderance 
which inclines the scale of public opinion should, in 
cpnnection with a spirit of violence allied to fury, 
excite odious suspicions against names of the highest 
respectability, and persons ofthemost unblemished re- 
putation; this is the exercise of the very worst kind of 
oppression^ and the assumption of a species of power 
.of life and death, over ^very enterprise that, from some 
unassignable motive, has the misfortune to, displease 
the dictators of the press. Such, however, has been 
the conduct of the Times, in reference to several re-t 
spectable companies; and such, unimpelled by any 
other feeling than that of justice, is the charge we urge 
agamst this journal; for, abstractedly from the circum- 
stance alluded to, we profess a most cordial and disin- 
terested admiration of the talents and political princi- 
pjes by which it is, in general, distinguished. '* 
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. We shall not here revert to the numerous attacks 
ivhichthe Times, without alleging any positive fact op 
specific charge, has, during the period of a year, directed 
against one of these companies. Few persons are now 
at a loss to conjecture the cause of these ^ virulent in^ 
vectives ; and fortunately for the individuals who are 
the objects of them, it is well known, tha^t whenever 
a question of important interest is proposed for debate, 
the mode of its discussion is determined by the majo- 
rity of votes, in a meeting of the proprietors, in which, 
it is said, the financial side of the question is not always 
a secondary consideration. Now, it is very possible, 
that the cause of the mining associations! may have 
been lost this year, in this conclave of Titans, by a 
majority of one or two votes ; and precisely by the 
same means which, five years ago, gained the cause of 
an illustrious victim, who, in the estimation of the pro- 
prietors of the Times, was protected by every principle 
of justice : for the majority of the readers of journals 
were favourable to this opinion. 

But to prove that the hostility of this journal against 
the associations to which we allude, rests upon na 
solid foundation, we will only advert to the unaccountr 
able partiality, with which it has devoted to public 
reprobation one of the most respectable South Ame* 
tican mining companies in London. 

This company, now known by the nameof theImpe- 
' rial Spirito Santo Company, constituted as a mining 
association, published, four months since, a prospectus, 
in which it submitted to the public the legal title 
which authorised its existence, and the object of its 
formation. This prospectus was extensively circu- 
lated before the definitive organization was concluded. 
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ftiid ptevioosly to ils shares being brought to 'marltet. 

The Times observed, however, the profoundest silence^ 

UU i^ d^y after the new shares were offered for. sale.. 

Then, believing, without doubt^ that it was moreica^^ 

sistent with honourable principle to ruin tfae.pur^ 

ehasers, than to have psei^^ted them fixinl purchasing, 

bytbe pievious.information of the dusiger, which tb^ 

incurred^ in consequence of engaging in a specQlatioQ 

w^iobniigfat appear questionable in theopiaioEi .of 

the TtiTicirA this Journal indujlged its sudden and ume-f 

stfained jesentmeatagainst the Castello compan^^ wd^ 

for the purpose of effecting ate ruin, resorted' Jto^ a 

M^efaiavelian artifice which, sincerity compds.us io 

say, it sbotild have disdained. to ii^trodiM^e . intoHkb^ 

columns of a joumial, professing some re&p^t fortiif^ 

honour and interests of the oommimity. The qqo^* 

tnktee of the stock exchange haying tbo^hjt. propi^r 

lo caution the public against the forn^ation of ilj^al 

companies, accidentally published a note ta t^s^^ffedt^ 

'the very day of the foroiation :Of |he Spirito Sai^ 

association; and the. following: is tlifjef^plajiatimi^; given 

by the l^m^s on this occasioii>-^ 



.Xvroooofinepces, of a character, deserving notice, took .pbca 
'j|fOB the atodc ^change. One may serve as, a comme^it to the 
other. The first is this (which we extract from an evening paper : 
— " In thestock market, the shares of two new companies have 
appeared : one, the Castello and Spirito Santo mining association 
the shares of which were done at 5 per cent, premium, and 
are at present at 4 per cent" &c. * 

So much for the text : now for the Commentary, whi6h wehaYe 
received from the city : « . .: * 

" The committee of the foreign stock 'cxch9«ge havfe ' ii^ed j(i 
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tobtkii, to caution the members against dealing in the shares of* 
jamy company^ with the respectability and fair conduct of which' 
they ate not perfectly satisfied.*' 

. Ahal Gentlemen of the foreign stock-£xthange (adds the 
Times) we should say you are too late m cautioning the tneraberrf 
of your body against thus dealing in shares of mushroom companies* 
The suspicion ~« the more than suspicion — of the public has long 
ago been excited against such ephemeral speculations** 

This mui'derous and revolting Insinuation produced, 
in the first instance, a part of the effect which its 
authors expected. From premium 7, the shares fell to 
S^ or 4 i but this attack was so gross a violation of 
justice, and so evidently levelled against the directors 
of the new company, that the Times was irresistibly 
impressed both with the necessity and prudence of 
offering some kind of reparation, to secure a refuge to 
which it might retreat, for protection against the justly- 
excited resentment of the men whom it had thus cruel- 
ly insulted. No real reparation, however,. was in fact 
made for this underhand injury. The following is this 
laconic reparation, which breathes as much malevo- 
lence as the attack, and which will particularly exhibit 
to our readers that unconcern and that species of arts- 
tocratie de fortune, Which toooften pervade the haughty 
sentinients of our contemporary. 

. W^ understand the coincidence of the appeai^ce of the notice 
to whic|i the Times alluded the day before, and of some new. 
undertakings on the same day, was accidental, and that no particu-, 
lar company wa& intended to be referred to by the committee 
of the. foreign stock exchange.f 

• Timei, the Sib July^ f Ditto, the 9th July. 

Vol. II. No. 5. s s 
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' it is novtr natural to ask against whom these severe 
provocations were directed — ^Undoubtedly, against one 
of the obscure societies which possess neither a title to 
authenticate their formation, nor responsible mien at 
their head, nor any rational prospect, nor any means 
of realizing the expectations they excite : in short, 
against one of those enterprises in which every thing 
is fallacious, illusive, or fraudulent ; for, as it is observed, 
npthing less than a society of this description can de- 
serve the reprobation of one of the most eminent jour- 
nals in Europe. The fact, however, is very different ; 
the society, on which the Areopagus of the Times has 
conferred the honour of selecting for its victim, is 
a society which never had, nor has, nor ever will have 
reason to dread the inquisitorial jurisdiction or despotic 
authority, which this new species of tribunal exercises 
over whatever has not, or disdaii^s to have, the means 
of conciliating its favour. It is a society existing in 
virtue of an imperial decree, enjoying the most exten- 
sive publicity, and consisting of individuals, whose 
names and commercial fortunes offer no inducement, 
either to court the smile of adulation, or to shrink from 
the frown of criticism. Its object is to extract, under 
the protection of a friendly and strictly-administered 
government, treasures where the munificence of nature 
has deposited them ^ whence the hand of man has not 
yet removed them ; and from which, it is certain, heaven 
will not work a miracle to convey them, merely to 
gratify the verbose enmity, or fulfil the inauspicious 
predictions of the Times. We ask the writers of this 
journal, what their opinion would be of any other paper, 
delighting in the guilty pleasure of attaching odious 
'suspicions, and applying the epithets of deception) and 
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msignificance, to an association of respectable mer- 
chants, whose only reply to its libels would be, first, 
the production of new and solemn guarantees of the 
declared protection of the government, under the aus- 
pices and in the territories of which, it has undertaken 
the labours in which it is engaged: secondly, a success- 
ful commencement of the execution of its engagements, 
by the purchase of ships, and machinery of every de- 
scription, requisite to the working of the mines which 
it has undertaken to work, and by the formation of the 
requisite number of persons, composed of officers, mi- 
ners, surgeons, and others necessary to the expedition, 
the whole effective value of which equals, if it does 
not exceed the amount of the only deposit that has 
been demanded : and thirdly, the unobjectionable 
opthion of all persons well acquainted with Brazil, 
and who unanimously assert, that the province of 
Spirito Santo is among those, which offer the greatest 
number of mineralogical resources, throughout the 
whole extent of South America. 

Independently of the works which, for the purpose 
of forming a correct opinion on this subject, we have 
considered it incumbent upon us to consult, we have 
before us a recent publication, by * a man who appears 
to have passed a considerable part of his life in that 
beautiful country, and from which we will give an 
e!xtract to the TimeSy to tranquillize its tender and sus- 
ceptible conscience. 
> 

Preeminently distinguished by so many advantages, it is singu- 
lar that the provinces of Espirito Santo and Porto Seguro should 



' * Brazilian Improvements, more psurticularly as they regard the 
province of Spirito Santo, 
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have remained so long neglected, more . particularly as- tlie ilkk 
Doce, flowing between them, is an easy and natural outlet for all 
the productions raised in Mina« Geraes, now brought to the capi-r 
tal or Bahia, on the backs of mules, after a tedious and expensive 
journey of upwards of two months, according to the relative dis-c 
tahces of the places. This remarkable facility for inland commu- 
nication, hitherto so much wanted in Brazil, was known as early 
as the year 1573, when an enterprizing adventurer, of the name 
ot Tourinho, proceeded up the Rio Doce from its mouth, dis- 
covered the mineral riches of Minas Geraes^ collected specimens, 
and afterwards descended by the river Jequitinhonha, a copious 
stream rising in the Yicipity of Tejuco^ which, after passing 
through the moQt valtiable disunond di^icts, falls into the'Si^txi 
Ihe N, side of Pprto.Seguro, where, swelled by num^ousiributiuy 
waters, it takes the name of the river Belmonte. 
..To the enterprising spirit of the Paulistas, however, Brazil- is 
indebted for the . discovery and ^etUepaeuii of those, rich lands 
situated in the rear of Espiritp Santo. Penetrating from their own 
capital, and impelled by the animating pursuit of gold, they reached 
the auriferous mountain of Villa Rica, after having dangers and 
hardships of every kind. So great was the value of this discovery, 
that, in 1713, the king's fifth on the gold brought to the district 
mint, and exclusive of what was smuggled, amounted to upwards 
of half a million, and between 1730 and 1750, to a million ster-^ 
Ung per annum. 

Notwithstanding this great accumulation of weahh, the -valuable 
line of communication with the great mining districts, throi^ the 
' province of. Espirito Santo, and by the means of the facilitiea 
^Jbrded by tlie Rio Doce, remained neglected ; one of the hardt 
ships arising out of the colonial policy of Portugal to wh^ch.the. 
Brazilians were so long condemned, .The presence of the king 
among his transatlantic subjects, however, gave rise to a scheme 
for opening the navigation of the Rio Doce, when, in 1819, the 
royal sanction was obtained for the formation of a company for this 
specific purpose, and numbers of the mo^t enlightened natives and 
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fereigners in the country offered to join in . the enterprise, by be« 
coming subscribers. 

Through a strange fatality this magnificent plan was not tbe^ 
canied into efifect, notwithstanding the preparations made and the 
immense utility of the scheme. Sufficient information was never** 
theless obtained to shew that the intervening obstacles could easily 
be overeome, as- appears from several detached surveys -^ preserved 
in the public archives, and more particularly from the testimony of 
Father Manoel Ayres de Cazal, in his Corogiafia do Brazil, of 
which Henderson*s History of Brazil, with the exception of somt 
fbigments containing personal narrative, is little else than an 
abridgement, and in some instances a most defective translation* 
Speaking df the iadlities of rendering the Rio Doce navigable 
fromrlhe ocean t6^ the province of A&asGeraes, he states as follows ; 
*-^^^ The My natural difficulties of the river, which present any 
inqiediment to its free navigation, are the Escadinha fidls, met 
with in its course between the latter province and Porto S^guro, 
They are three in number, and do not extend more than three 
miles, being nearly together, so that the construction of a railway, 
or any other and less excellent expedient which the government 
might 'be induced to adopt, would connect a conveyance by water 
to the coast for the produce raised in the interior districts, which at 
present is sent on the backs of mules, two or three months being 
consumed on the journey, and the same period with the return 
loads." In furtherance of the plan, the government recently es-^ 
tablished five Indian settlements on the banks of the Rio Doce, 
and ordered that amicable relations should be kept up with the 
liurrotHKling tribes. For many years a presidio, with a small gar* 
rison has been kept up there, for the purpose of preventing smug* 
glers from bringing gold dust down firom Minas Geraes. At the 
enttance is a good port^ accessible to vessels drawing twelve fe6t 
of water. 

Such is the magnificent enterprize reserved for the days of Bra* 
zilian independence, and great must be the glory of a monarch 
resolved to bestow so inestimable a benefit upon his subjects. By 
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an imperial grant, made on the 6th of May, 1825, the navigation 
of the Rio Doce is to be opened, and the immense resources with 
which Espirito Santo abounds, called into notice 

Tlie whole of this interesting district is watered by consider- 
able rivers, flowing to the sea, and swelled by tributary streams^ 
which intersect it in several directions. 

Most of them are auriferous, and on their margins smiling val- 
leys, of the most inviting kind, are seen to extend. Lofty and lux-* 
uriant forests bound them on every side, and frequently cover the 
mountains to their very summit. They abound in game, and 
afibid ^ip timber and omamentiEd woods of the most variegsdbea 
and choice kind. Gums and resins, with medicinal and other 
pEoperties, promise to reward the industry of man, although now 
untouched and unlooked-for. The indigenous fruits are in the 
highest perfection^ and most of those of European or Asiatic or%ia 
in richness and flavour exceed the parent stodc. Culinary vcge-^ 
tables and roots, as well as a variety of other producti<His of tlie 
£r6t necessity, may be planted and gathered every day in the yeur* 
ITbe extremes of summer heat are unknown, except immediate^ 
on the coast, and there the air is refreshed by cooling breezes. 
In the interior, the whole year is a continued spring. Not a day 
passes on which the business of cultivation may liot be forwarded* 
Tlie uninterrupted verdi»e, the vivid and richly variegated colours 
of the flowers, adorning the ground and frequently tinging the 
sinnmit of the loftiest trees, which appear to change theiir form and 
^ect every month, fill the most insensible minds with astonish- 
ment and admiration. Heat and humidity being combined in the 
roost favoured proportions, vegetation is astonishingly quick and 
proUfic... 

It is this favoured spot, situated in the heart of his dominions, 
that the emperor of Brazil has resolved to rescue from die neg- 
lected state in which it has been sunk for several years, and open 
its numerous resources to general enterprise. To this effect- he 
haspledged his royal word, and ai^ a commencement in the exe-. 
cutioti oC so useful and magniflcent a plan, he has bestowed an 
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imperial grant on six gentleman in Englandy which sets forth— 
** That taking into consideration the benefits to be e^qpected from 
the introduction of capital^ artisans^ miners, labourers, and 
machiriery necessary for the regular working of mines, according 
to the superior practice and principles adopted in Europe, his 
majesty has thought proper to grant to the aforesaid, permission, 
through the medium of a company, to undertake mining opera- 
tions for gold, silver and other metals in the province of Espirito 
Santo and mines of Castello, and to decree, that all the partiefi 
therein concerned shall enjoy the full protection of the laws, and 
have their contracts, rights, and property secured, without being 
qiolested, or withdrawn firom the service of the company, &c.'' 
The benefits derivable fix>m this grant are immense. The mine- 
ral riches of the Castello mountains are well known, &c. £cc» 

' • . . . ' • ' ' • 

. Thus, legality in the principle of the enterprise^' 
powerful protection, indisputable means of execution, 
future advantages, unquestionably evident and moral 
guarantiee in the individuals, — these ' are the claims to 
confidence, asserted by the Spirito Santo cotnpainy, 
against which the Times has inveighed with so little 
adherence to the dictates of justice. 

But it will stilt be urged, what is this journal aiming, 
at ? against whom is it fighting, and with what inten^ 
tions does it raise, phantoms, to which the influence of 
riyalry or interested credulity may attach a real ex- 
istence ? Why, it i^ undoubtedly, like Don Quixote, 
fighting, against ^wind-mills. . As to what are, or what 
were its intentions, of this w:e are ignorant, because 
Wis ar^ .not disposed to attach'to^ them an erroneous con^ 
struction, or, in imitation of a morning paper, to imjlute 
to reprehensible motives, the animosity with wbieh, 
as we think, we have proved, it attacks men and things 
deserving a very different conduct. We are^ however. 
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compelled lo acknowledge that, on the subject of tlie 
Brazilian mines, uniformity is not the virtue of the 
Times* When, twelve or fifteen months ago, the 
Oxenford company was established, for working the 
mines of Minas Geraes, in the empire of Brazil ; the 
proprietors of the Times extended to it their especial 
protection, advocated its cause with their powerful 
^tequence, and uniformly represented it as entitled to 
the conQdence of the public, and of a nature calculated 
to ensure infallible success* We have no inclination 
to dispute this opinion ; it is rational and well founded, 
and, for that very reason, the opposite opinion, respect- 
ing the- Spirito Santo mines, is a revolting partiality^ 
and a most reprehensible violation of justice: for 
without even attempting to balance the local advan-^ 
tages, and some of the stipulations of the two imperial 
decrees, which are evidently more falrourable to the 
latter, we may, at least, affirm, that -nothing is more 
perfectly similar more completely identical than the 
moral and material existence of these two enterprises^ 
But in this case, it may be justly retorted, whence caft 
arise the incoherence land dissimilitude, in the opinion 
which the Times has expressed of both? We again reply, 
that we know not ; bat what we very well know is^ 
that this journal, so consistent, in a thousand other in- 
stances, is, in this,' self-condemned ; and that its'^ar^ 
tiality,' according to its own principles, incurd thfe inS- 
minentrisk of forfeiting its claim to inflexibility.' We 
also know, iti addition to this, that the victims of lls^ tit 
humour may sleep in undisturbed tranquillity, becaiHise 
a calumny is no dishonour. ' *' 
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LITEAARY REPORT, 



ISpeech intended to be delivered by the late Delille La-* 
pree Director of the National Lyceum of Port-aU^ 
Prince, the 15th December 18-23, at the public exami* 
nation of the Pupils of that establishment, accompa" 
nied^ by fugitive Pieces by the same Author, Port-aU' 
Prince, 1825, small 8»o. 

The virtuous man who composed this speech died, 
the 24th December 1823, universally regretted. The 
veneration in \vhich his memory is held led to the pub- 
lication of his posthumous writings. It is not here in- 
tended to eulogize his verses : their merit must be 
decided by an appeal to literary precepts, and to the 
principles of taste : but in an infant republic, the lite- 
rature of which is not older than the enfranchisement 
of the nation and the laws which itself enacted, criti- 
cism is less severe than at Paris, and particularly in 
.refercHce to national songs. The poetry of Delille 
Laprte seems to be much approved at Hayti, which 
will be seen by the following verses to be engraved 
upon his tomb :— * 

De Pami des beaux-arts, de Thomme vertueux^ 

Passant, respecte ici la cendre. 

Dans la tombe pret i descendre, 
H sechait d'une main les pleurs du malheureux; 
Et de Pautre il peignait, en vers harmonieux, 
Les derniers mouvements d'une 4me noble et tendre.r 
Vol. il No/6, M» 
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We will quote some thoughts from this speech which, 
we think, will be satisfactory to our readers. It was 
in the fulness of a heart fixed on futurity, that the im- 
mortal Petion (the founder and first president of the 
republic of Hayti) said : " Let every Haytian, with the 
constitution id his hand, know the extent boikh of his 
- power and duty." It was when inspired by the purest, 
the most sublime, the most expanded sentiments, that 
his worthy successor exclaimed : " Young Haytians, 
pursue your studies with ardour; but let your country 
be the first object of your love." To their exertions, 
we are indebted for the enaction of laws, which have 
regulated the modci time, and duration of public in- 
struction. Elementary schools, founded upon the 
system of mutual teaching, are progressively establish- 
ing in the principal parts of the republic. The Na- 
tional Lyceum yearly receives additional encourage- 
ment, and is the object of numerous improvements. 
The ancient university of St Domingo has been re- 
stored, since the happy union of the east with the 
republic ; lectureships, in civil law, common law, phi- 
losophy, morals, medicine have been established, and 
assigned to eminent professors. 

" Education will every where impart the benefit of 
knowledge... '.Thus Hayti advances, beautiful, in the 
vigour of youth and strength, her head encircled with 
two immortal crowns, that of the conquest of her 
liberty and independence, and that of the^ establish- 
ment of her laws and constitution. With the ardour of 
juvenile feeling, she sprang forward into civilization. 
Upon you, young Haytians, devolves the duty, of 
provmg, to the disgrace of our inveterate calumnia* 
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tom^ and to the glory of the immortal defenders of our 
rights^ that to the descendants of the sons of Africa, 
nothing is impossible; and that» if Hayti, obedient to 
her constitution, has fettered the warlike spirit of her 
noble children, by prescribing the ocean fts hei: 
boundary, yet no obstacle can repress their efforts to 
achieve a more durable, a sweeter glory ;— the con- 
quest of the sciences a^d the fine arts, the respect and 
the admiration of the world." 



Cuerpo eft Leges-^Collection of the Laws of the Repnh^ 
lie of Colombia, Bogota, 182^1 1 vol. ^to. 

This collection contains a law on crimes, va refe* 
fence to religion, enacting. (Art 1st) : " The tribunal 
of the inquisition or holy office is for ever abolished. 
(Art Snd.) The jurisdiction of the bishops shall be 
purely spiritual ; they may inflict ecclesiastical punish- 
ments, but with liberty to the delinquent to appeal to 
the civil tribunals. (Art 3rd.) Foreigners and their 
descendants, settling in Colombia, shall not, in any in* 
stance, be disturbed in the exercise of their religious 
faith, provided they respect the catholic religion.'* 



Letters toritlen from Colombia, during a Journey 
from Caraccas to Bogota, and from Bogota to Si. 
Martha, in 1823. London, 1824, Cowie, I toL 8do. 
9X»pages. 

An accurate description of countries, and an ac- 
count of their manners, customs and resources, con- 
stitute the principal objects which claim the attention 
of a judicious traveller. Such is the end proposed by 
the anonymous author of the present work. He deli- 
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neates faithfully, and without exaggeration, what he 
himself saw, heard and experienced. It is, however^ 
a subject of regret, that his travels were circumscribed 
within the period of a few months, and that thus, 
having rapidly traversed the vast territory which he 
describes, he could take only a cursory view of a nation 
•which, after bending for four centuries, under the 
weight of the Spanish yoke, has, at last, released itself; 
and expelled its oppressors. 

The work of the English traveller is in the form of 
a joumaL The first letter is dated from Caraccas, 
where the author landed, after a passage of thirty- 
three days. Although incoikiplete, the description 
he gives of the second capital of Colombia is not 
dieficient in interest ; and the continuation of his jour- 
ney, from Santa Fe de Bogota to Saint Martha, across 
an immense country covered with lofty mountains, 
magnificent forests, and fertile plains, watered by nu- 
merous rivers, and where the land requires only to be 
turned up to yield, lifter a fpw months, abundant crops, 
presents a succession of varied, -picturesque, and won- 
derful scenes. It is a curious and strange mixture of 
brute and cultivated nature; exhibiting wild savannas 
l^y the side of gre^n meadows ; rich plantations of 
coffep, 9ugar, copoa, indigo, &c. interspersed with 
6t:erile heaths ; fruif trees of every kind intermingled 
with the wild trees of the forest; the olive and the 
vine crowning the summits of b?irreri rocks ; disgurt- 
ing animals creeping upon the slimy mud of a com- 
mercial river, or the hut of the Indian contrasted with 
the residence of the citizen. — The variety of climate 
and soil renders Colombia favourable to all kinds of 
produce, and congenial to every constitution. Nothing i| 
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required but the labour of man : umvhole^me marshes 
would then be converted into fertile fields ; stagnant 
pools into useful canals, ancient forests into fruitful 
plains , and, instead of the lion, the tiger, the crocof^ 
dile and the serpent, numerous flocks would graze 
upon a soil previously unproductive. 

We refer to the work itself for details respecting the 
present state of Colombia, the manners and customs 
of its inhabitants, the form of its government, and the 
men who preside over its destinies. As at the present 
moment all eyes are directed to South America, the 
work we are examining will, without doubt, please 
the generality of its readers. But it will not be satis^ 
factory to those who wish to study and understand, 
in all its details, the republic of Colombia: they must 
have recourse to other works, I would therefore recom-j 
mend those of Captain Cochrane upon Colombia (see 
the following article) and that of M. Caldcleugh, upon 
South America. These, I think, are written with the 
greatest exactness, and the most circumstantial detail. 
We shall devote an article to the second of these 
works, in a future publication, and endeavour to iav 
part a just conception of the policy, military tactics, 
commerce, agriculture, and literature of the different 
South American States. 



Journal of a Residence in Colombia during the Years 
1823 and 18J4, by Captain Charles Stuart Cochrane. 
London f 1825, 2 vols. Sco. 

According to the account of Captain Cochrane, the 
improvements which have taken place, and which con- 
tinue to be introduced among the Colombians, promise 
the most happy results ; and if this picture is compared 
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with the situation of the ancient American colonies, 
doomed by the Spaniards to the most abject degrada- 
tion and the most profound ignorance, the rapid pro* 
grees which the Colombians have already made in the 
career of civilization, justifies the hope, that a period 
pot very distant will introduce a state of things cal- 
culated to complete the wishes of the sincere friends 
of humanity. The great mass of the nation is still un- 
enlightened on many subjects : this was to be expected, 
Sut the desire of information is general ; hence, the 
government devotes particular attention to thedissemi- 
nation dTinstruction, with this view ; and it is establish- 
hg schools and colleges. The people appreciate its 
efforts, and stem grateful for the advantages they will 
produce. Few governments have signalized them** 
selves by acts so honorable as that of the law which 
the congress of Colombia has enacted for the abolitioa 
of the slave trade, throughout the whole extent of the 
republic. 

From the date of the promulgation of this law, no 
slave can enter Colombia, and all the children of slaves 
will be bom free. ' The means of communication be- 
tween the different parts of the Colombian provinces 
are very defective^ We think that the establishment of 
good roads, and improvements in the navigation of the 
fivers, seem to claim the attention of the goyemment 
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CORRESPONDEN CE. 



Post scriptum^ 

The last sheets of the American Monitor were in the 
press, when we received from Buenos Ayres a letter of 
which we present the following extract to our readers. 
We make no comment on the probability or improba- 
bility of the project to which it alludes ; for at the 
present moment, it appears to us difficult to form any 
certain opinion on the subject. We think, however, 
that this communication from our correspondent, on 
whatever authority it rests, will not be considered des- 
titute of interest, under circumstances, in. which the 
affairs of Buenos Ayres and Upper Peru have a pecu^ 
liar claim ^o public attention. 

We have not, for some time, been without apprehension respect* 
ing the motives which have induced the Liberator to visit Upper 
Peru. — The ever-celebrated victory of Ayacucho; the irreparable 
defeat of Olaneta; the total disappearance of the Spanish forces 
from the whole extent of Peru and even of America ; the neces- 
si^ of giving completion to the difficult and slow work of the 
organization of the Peruvian^ government, and that of the expulsion 
of the insolent Rodvil* from CallSo, whence he still insults the 
triumph of the Americans, and where he seems to continue his 
opposition for the exclusive purpose of exhibiting, a few days 
longer, the remaining vestiges of Spanish tyranny, to the men who 
have so gloriously achieved its subv^on ; — the combination of 
all these circumstances induced us to ascribe the departure of 
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Bolivar from Lima to Upper Peru, where he had been preceded 
by his best lieutenant, to causes unfavorable to the maintenance of 
that general peace, which we all so ardently desire.—. But the veil 
which concealed these movements is, at length, withdrawn ; and 
it is now no longer possible to doubt^ that the arrival of the Libe- 
rator is connected with one of those great political combinations^ 
which characterize the genius of this Extraordinary man, and 
which, in my opinion, will complete the series of incalculable ser- 
vieeis which he has rendered to the cause of American independence 

' and liberty^ 

The intention is to erect Upper Peru into an independent state^ 
that is, to combine the provinces of Potosi, Charcas, Cochabamba, 
and La Paz, into a republic, independent pf Peru, properly thus 
called, and also of «very neighbouring power. The formation of 
this new state, and its accession to the general federative order, 
has for its object the e^blishment of a sjrstem of equilibrium 
between the republic oi Peru, Chili, and Buenos Ayres, of 

■ which the extent, population, positions, and resources of every 
description are so prodigiously unequal, that, after the war of 
independeirce shall have* ceased to unite the Americans by the 
powerful feeling of common danger, the protection of the weak 
against the strong will be an attempt of considerable difficulty. 
In the efforts prompted by the necessity of contributing to 
the general defence, all consider themselves a6 brothers^ whosd 
rniion should be ever protected against the influence of pas- 
i^ions and that of time ; but when the stortn has subsided, and 
every one is reinstated in the peaceful enjoyment of what he pos- 
sesses, self interest then begins to operate ; then every one looki^ 
around him, feels Che flame of ambition again kindling in hi^ 
t)osom, and is almost unconsciously impelled to appropriate to 
himself whatever he thinks conduciv'e to his own individual advan- 
tage. How is this to be accounted for ? Quid nominor Leo. Such 
was, and ever will be the human heart. Foresight and a primi- 
tive vigorous wise organization will alone counteract the injustice. 
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to which the confederacies will, for a considerable time, be more 
or less exposed. 

It is asserted, that our government is decidedly against the exe- 
cution of the project to which I have referred, and that it exerts \ 
every effort to prevent its success ; but it is at least certain, that 
such is the object of General Alvear's mission. It is, however, • 
to be hoped, that the Liberator will lead our statesman to the 
adoption of more correct ideas, and to the conviction that, if a 
monarchy should, as much as possible, connect with it imity, 
extent and population, the protecting principle of a republic con- 
sists less in national homogenity than in the indissolubility of a 
great and good federative system — Such is the conception of this 
great man, who, not satisfied with having rescued the Americans 
from the misery of past oppression, is also solicitous to protect 
them against the uncertainty of future contingencies. I will inform 
you of whatever may take place respectiiig this important afi^» 
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CpJiJJ^i^^plA^ ^NT]^.i;.l<}^NCE> 



J^QV^ilb^Si E,mt[ndia Gom^cxra^t Reeoaid»y skswing, a Vigm.^ike^fnoui 
md pmffKt &atis of ihe Britisk Fossemom in, In^y «« to 
t t?bpir Reverwe,^ Escpmdkute^ Etebt^ j^^ts^ TvadB, Mavkjoixsn^ ^<u 

Chart p;f tUe cofmne}:ce qf Gre^t BrUaiu with all ^^\% 
9I . the woxW, §tFuc|t, with tlie ipco^te&tiWe utUitj af 
tliis yas}:.aRd IjgJ^riQupeBfcejprii^e, we. expressed ^ wkkto 
8^ tt>e S)ci[utinis^ing eye qf the sf^meniiithor sueceasively 
extend to all the braaches from which the coanmercaal 
and naauuSactttring existence of the Bl^tigb empire' ia 
derived. No person appeared to us better adapted 
than M. Moreau, to give to the world correct infor- 
mation on this varied and important subject, respect- 
ing which so many contradictory systems have been 
raised^ and such a number of erroneous opinions indis- 
criminately ushered to the public. Our wishes, we 
have the satisfaction to see, are partly accomplished^ 
by the publication of M. Moreau's new work on 
" The Past and Present State of the British Possessions 
in India." a production that most evidently has been 
attended with indefatigable research, and is com- 
pletely successful in its execution, since the greatest 
'clearness is observed in the statement of partial facts, 
and an unerring exactitude in all the general result?. 
No literary effort could have appeared at a more fa- 
vourable moment Hitherto the affairs of the East 
1 ndia Company have been no other than a true Daeda- 
lus, in which the further one entered, the more was 
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one entangled , This will now no longer be the case. 
M. Moreau has at length furnished us with the clue^ 
and, to a certain extent at least, there is no danger of 
any one being again lost in the intricate and dark la- 
byrinth of Leadenhall Street. 

Persons intere$te(} ii| wf^tQbipg tbe Op^DSliiaiis of the 
East India Companyy with M. Moreau's work before 
them, will soon become famiitar with the various re- 
volutions escperienceii, sinc^ the year IdOO, in the re- 
venue', expeDdkiH*e, debt, a&|set9, trade -and navigation 
of this gigantic corporation^ in its relations with the 
presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, as well 
as with all the secondary eatftb^ishments depending on 
these three principal djyi^ions. As fur as ]f^gar(lii oUr^ 
selv^ we shicereiy r^gr^^that the w^nt of roomdoes 
not allow 4^ the oppQyt;^ity of anali?ipg M. Mowau^s 
woxW in a rpore sp^pi^d i^ cpm^preh^nsive manner ; but 
we promise bitn and Qttr readers that^ if America, the 
principal object of our present labours, should at any 
time call forth his luminous investigations, we will re- 
serve for him a place in our Magazine, adapted to the 
importance of the subject he treats, and the zeal with 
which he endeavours to enlarge the circle of humai» 
knowledge* 
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BRAZIL^ 

^llEATV ilADE BETWEEN HIS IMPEXUAL MAJESTY AND Hid 
MOST FAITHFUL MAJESTY, O^ THE ACKNOWLEDQfiMBNT 
Of the EMPEllOR OF BRAZIL, AUGUST THE 29, 1825, 
AND RATIFIED BIT HIS BfAJESTT TllE EMP^BROR ON THIS 
DAY. 

In the name of the inost holy and indivisible Trinity. 
His Most Faithf'ul Majesty having cofnstantly in his royal liiind 
tiie most lively desire to re-establish peace, friendship, and g^bod 
Itiurmony, between sister nations whom the most sacred ties ought 
Vol. II. No.6. xx 
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to conciliate and unite in perpetual alliance, in order to accoiti-^ 
plish these important ends, to conduce to general prosperity, and 
to secure the political existence and the future destinies of Portu^ 
gal, as well as those of Brazil ; and desinng at once to renounce 
every obstacle that might impede the said alliance, concord, and 
happiness of both states, by his diploma of the 13th of May of 
the current year, recognizes Brazil to hold the name of an inde- 
pendent empire, and separate from the kingdom of Portugal and 
Algarve, and his best beloved and esteemed son, Don Pedro, as em- 
peror, yielding and transferring of his own free will the sovereign^ 
ty of the aforesaid empire to his aforesaid son, and his legitimate 
successor, only taking and rei^rving for his own person the same 
tide. And these august lords, accepting the mediation of his 
Britannic Majesty to adjust all preliminary questions regarding the 
separation of the two states, have named plenipotentiaries, to wit-w 
His Imperial Majesty names the oiost illustrious and most excel- 
lent Luiz Joze de Carvalho e Mello, of the Council of State^ Dig- 
nitary of the Imperial Order of the Southern Cross, Commander 
of the Orders of Christ and of the Conception, and Minister and 
Secretary of State fos Foreign Affairs; also the most illustrious 
and most Excellent Baron de Santo Amaro, Grandee of the Empire, 
of the Council of State, Gentleman of the Imperial Chamber, 
Dignitaiy of the Imperial Order of the Southern Cross, Knight of 
the Order of Christ and of the Tower and Sword ; and also the 
tnost Illustrious and most Excellent Francisco Villela Barboza, 
of. the Council of State, Grand Cross of the Imperial Order of 
the Southern Cross^ Knight of the Order of Christ, Colonel of 
the If^perial Corps of Engineers, Minister and Secretary of 
State for the Naval Department, and Inspector General of^JVIa- 
rines. 

His Most Faithful Majesty names the Right Hon. his Bxcel- 
lency Sir Charles Stuart, Privy Coimcellor of his Britannic ISsLjesty, 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Tower and Sword and ofihe Bath ; 
and full powers having been presented and exchanged, they have 
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liigreed, in conformity with the principles laid down in the pream«' 
ble, that the present treaty should be framed. 

Art 1, His Most Faithful Majesty recognizes Brazil to hold thd 
rdi^k of an empire, independent and separate from the kingdoms 
of Portugal- and Algarve, and his best beloved and esteemed son^ 
Don Pedro, as emperor, yielding and traniiferring of hia own free 
will, the soverdgnty of the said empire to his said son and his 
legitimate successors, hk Most Faithful Majesty only taking^nd 
reseryina^ the siiroe title f<M^ his own perison. * 

Art. % His Imperial Majesty, as^n 96knowledgme^t of respect 
atKl affection for his august Fallier aO|d Lonl, Doik J<^n YL, 
agrees that his Most Faithful Afejesty in his own person assume 
the title pf Emperor. 

Art^ 3. His Imperial Majesty promises not to accept th^ pn^^o^ 
sals of any Portuguese colonies whatever^ to unite diemsetves 
with Brazil. , . . . ' 

'Art. 4. Hencfeforth there shall be peace and alliance aiid the 
inost perfect friendship between the empire of Brazil and the 
tdngdoms of Portugal and Algarve, with perfect oblivion of the 
test dissentions between the respective nations. 

Art. 5. The subjects of both nations, Brazilians and Portuguese, 

"shall b'e considered in the respective states as those of the most 

iavoured and friendly nations, and their rights and property shsil 

'be religiously guarded and protected ; it being understood tliat 

" the owners of real estates shall be maintained in the peaceable 

r 

possessions of such estates. 

Ait.O. All property, whether real, personal, or moveable, se* 
ijuestered or confiscated, aaid belonging to the subjects of the two 
Sovereigns of Brazil and Portugal, shall be forthwith restored, 
4ogether with their arrears, deducting the expenses of 1^ adminis- 
tration thereof ; or their proprietors shall be indemnified accord- 
ding to the rules laid down in the first article. 

Art. 7. All ships and cargoes taken, belonging to the subjects of 
both Sovereigns, shall be in like manner restored, or their owners 
in^enmified, 
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Art 8. A commission named by both governments, composed 
of an equal number of Brasilians and Portuguese, and established 
whece the respective governments shall judge most expedient, 
shall be chaiged tQ examine the matters treated of in the 6th and 
7th articles; it b^ng understood that claims must be made in the 
space of one year from the formation of the commission ; and ii^ 
the case of a divisitm of opinions and in equality of votes, they 
shall be decided by the representative of the Spvereign Mediator : 
both the governments shall point out the funds from which the fiist 

liquidated daiins are to be paid* 

Art 9. All public daims between the governments Asll he reci^ 

procally received and decided, either by the restitution of the ar-r 

tide claimed, 6rby an indemnification for their ^^\ value. Fof 

adjust thes^^daims, both the High Contracting P^es ^hall 

. agree to make s^ dif^ and especial convention. 

Art. 10. From (lenceforward the common civil relations of 
the Bcaziliaa and Portuguese nations sl^( be rerestablisbed, , 
paying reciprooally on all merchandize 15 p^r cent as duties on 
consumption profisioQillyi the duties on trans-shipment and re* 
exportation remaining in the same form it was practised previous to 
Uie s^paraticoit 

' Art 11. The rec9[»ocal exchange of the potificatiop of the prer 
sent treaty shall be made in the <;ity of Lisbon, within the spac^ 
of five months, or lass if po^siblct, reckoning from the date of the 
signature of the present treaty. In testimony whereof, we, th^ 
undersigned plenipotentiaries of his. Imperial Majesty, and of 
his Most Faithful Majesty, by virtue of our respective full powers, 
sign this present treaty with our bands^ and affi^ thereunto the 
seals of our arms. 

Done in the city of Rio de Janeiro, on the 20tt^ pf August, 
J825. 

(Signed) Charles Stuart. 

Luiz Jose de Carvalho e Mellq. 

B^ON PE Santo Amako. 

Francisco Villela Barbosa. 

Published at Rio de Janeiro, September 7. 
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COW OP A NOTE ADDRESSED BY THE RIGHT HON, 
GEORGE CANNING, HIS MAJESTY'S PRINCIPAL SECRB- 
TARY OP STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, TO THE CHE* 
VAJLIER DE LDS RIOS, MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY OP 
|IIS MO^T CATHOLIC BIAJ^STY, 

Foreign Office, March 25. 

The undersigned^ his Majesty^s Principal Secretary of Stat^ for 
Foreign Affairs, is commanded by his Soyereign to deliver to' the 
Chevalier De Los Rios, for the {iurpo^ of being transmitted to his 
court, the following reply to the official note addressed by his 
Excellency M. Zeato his Majesty^s Charge d^A^tirs at Madrid, on 
the 2l8i of January. 

So large a portion of the official note of M. 2^ was founded 
upon a denial of the facts which had l)een reported to the British 
jgovemment with respect to the state of the several countries of 
Spanish America, and upon an anticipation of events expected by 
the court of Spain to take place in those countries, by which 
the credibility of the reports transmitted to the British government 
would be effectually disproved, that it has been thought advisable 
to await the issue of the expected events in Spanish America ndier 
than to confront evidence with evidence, and to discuss probabili- 
ties and conjectures. Of that decisive issue, as it appears to be, 
the undersigned is directed to say, that it is a gi^eat satisfaction to 
the British government, that it had actually taken place before the 
intentions of the Britisli government towards Spanish America 
were announced. Those intentions, therefore, cannot possibly 
have had the slightest influence upon the result of the war in Peru. 

With this single observation the undersigned is directed to pass 
over all that part of M. Zea's note which turns upon the supposed 
incorrectness of the information on which the decision of the Bri- 
Usl) govemmdit was founded. 

The questions which remain to be examined are, whether in 
treating with cfe facto governments, now established beyond the 
danger of any external assailment. Great Britain has violated either 
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any general principle of international lav> or any positive obliga"* 
tion of treaty, 
fo begin with the latter^ as the most specific accusation, 
M» Zea brings forward repeatedly the general charge of violated 
treaties ; but as he specifies only twcUhat of ld09 and that of 
ISU^-r-it may be presumed that he relieis op them alone to sub? 
^tantiate his chaige. 
• First» as to the treaty of 1809^ . 

. That treaty was made at the beginning of the Spanish struggle 
Bgmst France^ and was directed wholly, and in tenos.not to b^ 
siiisapprehendedj to the circumstances of the moment at whicli 
it wosmaide^ It wase treaty of peacci putting m end tQ the war 
in which we had been since 1804 engaged with Spain* it is e^T 
pmsly described in the first article as a treaty of ** alliance during 
tiie wax*' in which we were engaged jointly with Spaifi again^ 
France. All these stipukttigns of the treaty had eyid^t i^efe^rence 
la the declared determination of the then ruler of France to uphold 
^ brapch of his own family upon the throne of Spain and of tl)^ 
Indies ; and they undoubtedly pledged us to Spaiuj, not to lay do\/i^ 
our arms until that des^n should be defeated in Spain, and the pre-« 
tension ahc^etlier abandoned as to America-'a pledge which it i^ 
not} and cannot be, denied that Great Britain amply redeemed. 
But those objects once accomplished^ the stipulations of the treaty 
were fcdfilledf and its pbligations necessarily expired, together 
.with the matter to which they related. 

In effect, at the happy conclusion of the war in the Peninsula, 
and after the restoration, by British assistance, of his Catholic 
'Ms^iy to the throne of his smcestors, tlie treaty of 1809 was re^ 
placed by the treaty of 1814, And what does that treaty contain ? 
•Fix^t, the expression of an eapiest wish on the part of his Majesty, 
,that Spanish America may be reunited to the Spanish monarchy.; 
and secondly, an engagement to prohibit British subjects from 
suj^ying the Spanish Americans with munitions of war. This 
ei^gement was instantly carried into effect by an order in council 
of 1814. And in furtherance of the like object, beyond the obli- 
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gation of the treaty, an act of Parliament was pastsed in 18^19^ 
proliibiting the service of British subjects in the ranks of the ie« 
sistii^ colonies. 

That the wish expressed in this treaty was sincere^ the proof III 
to be found not only in the measures above mentioned, but in flie 
repeated offers of Great Britain to mecfiate between Spain and her 
colonies. Nor were diese offers of mediation^ as M. de Zea al-> 
leges^ uniformly founded on the single basis of the admission by 
Spain of the independence of theSpanisih provinces. 

Years had elapsed, and many opportunities had beein missed oit 
n^otiating on better terms for Spain, before that basis was as^ 
sumed to be the only one on which negotiation could be sucoess-i 
ftilly opened. 

' It was not assumed in 1812, when our mediation was ofifered 
to the Cortes. 

It was not assumed in 1815, when Bpdon asked our mediatioOf 
but refused to state the terms to which she was willing to agree. 

It was not assumed in 18T8, in the conferences at Aix^la-Cha- 
peMie^ in which confinrences the question of an arrai^meat be^* 
tweea Spain and her Americas was for the first and last time dis^ 
cussed between the great powers of Europe* 

After the silence, indeed, which Spain observed as ta the ofvl^ 
ntdn el the powers assisting at those oonfereoees, when laad before 
h&tf tw<v things became perfectly clear ; the first,, that Spain had 
at that time no serious intention of offering any terms such as th0 
Spanish American provinces were Hiely to accept; the seeond^ 
that any subsequent reference of the subject to a congress most be 
wholly fruitless and unsatislactory. From that ti«ie forth. Great 
Britain abstained from stirring the subject of negotiation wilb the 
eolonies, ^^ in the mcmth of May,. 1822,^ Spaiftiq)ontaneously 
Miietmeed t<> GbreaiBribia that she had measui^ ia oontempj^ 
ibr the paeiicationof htr Amencasona basis eBbrdynew^^whioh 
hmSf however, wa» not espliciliy dasciibed* 

fii answer to that notificadon^ Spdin was exfaoifeed by QmA 
Britain tohasttni as. much at posett^fe, her n gg at w tih a witbtii^ 
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colonies, as the couise of events was evidently so rapid ^nd ixp 
admit, of a much, longer delay : but no &ugge8ti<Hi was evea then 
brought forward by Great Britain as to the adoption of tlie baas of 
independence* 

' The first suggestion of that basis came in hti from the govern-' 
ment of Spain itself in the month of November, 1822, when 
the British Minister at Madrid received an intimation that die 
cortes meditated opening n^otiations with the colonies on the 
basis of colonial independence; negotiations which wer^, inftct^ 
Subsequently opened, and carried to^ tuccenfol terminatioa 
with Buenos Ayres, though they were afterwards disavowed by 
his Catholic Majesty. 

It was not till after this last-mentioned communicaticm from tbft 
Spanish govemuient that G«at BriUun expressed the opmc« 
which she entertained as to the hopelessness of negotiating upon 
any other basis than that then first su^;e8ted by the Spanish go- 
vernment. 

This opinion stated (as has been said) in the first instance oottfi-a 
dentially to Spain, was nearly a twelvemonth afterwards— 4liBt is 
to say, in the month of October, 1823..>menti<med by the nmder* 
signed in a conference with the French ambassadcMr. in Laiid«s^ 
the substance of which conference was communicated to Spain 
and to the other powers* It was repeal and enfoiced.]n the 
despatch from the undersigned to Sir Wm» A^Comt, in Januarys 
1824. 

Nothii^, therefore, can be less exact than the suppodlion that 
Britain has uniformly put forward die basis of independence as 
the sine qua non conditioto of her counsel and assistance to Spain* 
in negotiating with her colonies. 

To come now to the second charge against Great Britain— tht 
allied violation of general international law. Has itever^bfeen 
admitted as an axiom, or ever been observed by any nalion or^ gOf 
vemment as a practical maxim, that no ciicumstdnces apdno time 
shoiild entitle a <fe /octo government to recognition.?, or should 
entitle thiid pow«rS| who/ may. hslve a deep iofe^iest in,d^^ 
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Slid eitdi>ri8hmg th«ir relations with a de facto government to 

do 80? 

Sudi a proceeding on the part of third powers undonhtedly 
does not decide the question of right against the mother country. 

The N^th^lands had thrown off the supremacy of S^n I6hg 
belbie the end of tbe. sixteenth century; hut that suptteiftacy was 
nol formally renounced hy Spadn till the treafy of Westphiilia iii 
I64B» Poitagal declared in. 1640 her independence of ihe i^pa* 
nish monarchy ; but itwasinot till 1668 that Spoin^ by treaty, ac^ 
loMTivledged that independence. < 

•v]>unng<acltof these ioteevals the ahstmct rights of Spain may be 
said to have remained unextinguished. But third powers did not 
in ^ttber.of.dxese, imtances wait the slow conviction of l^in, be^ 
fore they ihou^ themselves waxtanted to establish direct relations; 
nd efttn tQCimbact intimate, alliances witfar the republic' <)f the 
UuAed NediQckDdsv as well as with the new monarchy of the 
House f^Bragamsu' ^ . 

.Tfae«epaantidn .of the Spanish cokmies from Spain has b^o^ 
netdterouc wooriiinor oaur wisk EvientB^ in iidiidi the ^tish go^ 
vianmienthadiiQ participation, decided that separation^— a separa- 
IjiHiijrincl^ we^aie *still of opinionfmightliave beenaverted if our 
eoiinMkhad..been^liifeencd lo;intime^ But /out of thM separation 
gitew a-Blafe.ofjdibgs^ to which it was the duty of the Britbh.goi> 
inenunent (in piopoction'as iX became the plain asd i^itimate4&» 
taorest of the nation whose welfare is^committed to its charge) to 
efliBfonntil8,mea8ines, as well as its language, not hastily and pre^ / 
eipilMbsfc^^ baifc widi due deliberation aod.cnrcumqpeotion. 

To .Gontiniie to call tiiat a possession of Spain, in wMch^all 
Spanidt occupation ^ power had been^actusdly Extinguished and 
flflk^edfj could sender. UQpncticaljenrioe ta the mother country;. 
bulrit^woiddhave risked die peace of the world For all polidcai 
cotMnftitieaare responsible io/otiier politioal conmnmities for 
dmir, 0Qiiduetn4tfaat fisi:.they are hoand to perform the 'Ofdinaty 
i n ifs nrt aoBal datieS) .aiadb toa£|«djredteite -for any violatioh of die 
.ligllt»ofodief8 fay.their citizens'or subjects. 

Voii. II. No. 6. YY 
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Now either the mother country must have continued responsible 
for acts over which it could no lons:er exercise the shadow of a 
control^ or the inhabitants of those countries, whose independent 
political existence, was in fact, estabhshed, but to whom the ac- 
knowlegment of that independence was denied, must have been 
placed in a situation in which they were either wholly irrespon- 
sible for all their actions, or were to be visited for such of those 
actions as might furnish ground of complaint to other nations with 
the punishment due to pirates and outlaws. 

If the former of these alternatives— the total irresponsibility of 
unrecognized states, be too absurd to be obtained ; and if the latter— 
the treatment of their inhabitants as pirates and outlaws, be too 
monstrous to be. applied for an indefinite length of time to a 
large portion of the habitable globe, no other chance remained for 
Great Britain, or for any country having intercourse with Spanish 
Americ9n.iMX)vinces, but to recognize, in due time, their imme- 
diate existence as States, and thus to bring them within the pale of 
ibose rights and duties which civilized nations are bound mutually 
to respect, and are entitled reciprocally to claim from each other* 

The example of the late revolution in France, and of the ulti- 
mate happy restoration of his Majesty Louis XVIIL, is pleaded by 
M. Zea in illustration of the principle of unextinguishable right 
in a legitimate sovereign; and of the respect to which that right 
is entitled from all foreign powers ; and he calls upon Great 
Britain, in justice to her own consistency, to act with the same 
reserve towards the new States of Spanish America, which she 
employed so much to her honour towards revolutionary France. 

But «an M. Zea need be reminded that every power in Europe, 
and specifically Spain amongst the foremost, not only acknow- 
leged the several successive governments de facto by which the 
bouse of Bourbon was first expelled firom the throne of Fiance, 
and afterwards kept for near a quarter of a century out of posses- 
sion of it, but contracted intimate alliances with them all ; and 
above all, with that which M. Zea justly describes as the stroi^esi 
of de facto governments, the government of Buonaparte ; against 
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^hom, not any principle of respect for the rights of legitimate 
monarchy, but his own ungovernable ambition, finally brought 
combined Europe into the field? 

There is no use in endeavouring to give a specious colouring 
to facts ^hich are now the property of history. 

The undersigned is therefore compelled to add, that Great 
Britain herself cannot justly accept the praise which M. Zea is 
willing to ascribe to her in this respect, nor can she claim to be 
altogeth^ exempted from the general charge of having treated 
with the powers of the French revolution. 

It is true, indeed, that up to the year 1796, she abstained from 
treating with revolutionary France, long after other powers of 
Europe had set her the example. But the reasons alleged in par- 
liament and in state papers for that abstinence, was, the unsettled 
state of the French government. And it cannot be denied that 
both in 1796 and 1797 Great Britain opened a negotiation for 
peace with the Directory of France — a negotiation, the favourable 
conclusion of which would have implied a recognition of that form 
of government ; that in 1 80 1 she made peace with the Consulate; 
that if in 1806 she did not conclude a treaty with Buonaparte, 
Emperor of France, the negotiation was broken off merely on a 
question of terms; and that if from 1808 to 1814, she steadily 
refused to listen to any overtures from France, she did so decla- 
redly and notoriously on account of Spain alone, whom Buona- 
parte pertinaciously refused to admit as party to the negotiation. 

Nay, further, it cannot be denied that even in 1814, the year in 
which the Bourbon dynasty was eventually restored, peace would 
have been made by Great Britain with Buonaparte if he had not 
been unreasonable in his demands ; and Spain cannot be ignorant 
that even after Buonaparte was set aside, their was question 
among the allies of the possible expediency of placing some other 
than a Bourbon on the throne of France. 

The appeal, therefore, to the conduct of the powers of Europe, 
and even to that. of Great Britain herself, with respect to the 
French revolution, does but recal abundant instances of the re- 



cognition of (b facto govenmefxp by Great Britm^portiapB liit^r 
andmore reluctantly ^lan by othei^, biit by Great ^msMii jiemelC 
however reluctant, after the examfife set to her by theoAer' powf 
ers of Europe, aQd, especially by Slp^n; • .. •-* . 

There are two other points in M. 2Jea's w^ w^<^ 9W^U W 
callforparticijfb^a|t|entioor - » r . '^ 

M. Zea d^c;iare9 tbat the King of Spam wiU Qe^er ineoogaivt 
the new States of South Amejrica, ^tnd )that Jiis Majesty will ^iror 
cease to employ the force of. vifm siffaj^ fas rebellious #d^e«t9 
in that part of the world. r. « • , 

We have neither the preten$i<^ n(>f |)i6 4esire tp cont^Ihifl 
Catholic Majeaty*s conduct; but this decbr^tioa of M. Zea cpijofk^ 
pHsesj^^omplete justification pf our comduc^jn fia^g tA^ lb$ 
9ppoi)tunity^ w}iich to ,tis seem^ed ripe, ptp pJac^]g Qur relitfiuM 
with ^ new states pf Amepca on a dej&pite fbottpg". F6r fim 
declsu^om pUdnly shews diat the QOmpiaiKit f^gains^ us is not 
merely as to the mode or thie time of our adv^ocef towa^ Aicm 
States : it^hoi^ that the dispute between us ai^d Sp^in' W ool 
meirely as to the question ^ fact, whether thp iptenmltooditidii 
of any of those States be such, as to^ justify the edt»|njr u^ 
(}efimt^ relatie^s with thei]^; that it was i^ot i^ne)y ra^soqpils 
delay for the purp08^ of verifying contr^djctoiry report^ stud <^ 
affordjing opportunity for friendly oegotiatiQn tl^ ^^f^ re<|uir0d'^ 
of ids; it ^hows thaijt no extent pf fojfto^n^ipe 09 ppr pftft w0i»ld 
haye.satisfied Spain, and that^ defer pur advaiicfA tOM'sati^ the 
n^w Stt¥^ a^ lon^ as wemigiit, w^ 8houl4 CftiU bayd li^d'to 
ijiake them witftputthe poiis^ of Spain ^ ffl^tj*?^ Sfp^ifk 9$ dlitarir 
Hiinod against 5aicpi[iiprc|pai$e, uf^or j^iy ciooupists^fsfss, si^d^a^gr 
time, axriis resolve^ ppon b^rii^n^l^aiii^^li b^lsiti P^^ 
in Ain^cgu . - ^ 

M^ Z^ cpnclvides ^i^^i de9laring tfet Ws. Ciitbojic Vkiestf 
will protest, in the most solemn* n^fjnjj^ H^^ ^ mmlm «a«K 
npunc^ by the British gpyer^i^nt as viol^tii^ i^ii^ti^ irf^ittes, 
^<^fheimp?e?cipipt^)l^ rights 9^ A^thr^ * • 

AgtinsI what ^ Sp^i;i;H ppojtest ? - - -. > -^^ 



adniit tbat no guiestioa of xight i^jisadei J^ ^or ,TOOi)gwtoWk^ 

jBu^ if the a^^eot oa ^bich .this A&isssifyia mfymM^Jhi^ 
Ip^jit j^etecoal; and ^ lofiienoe of 'wUch.m.^irfi^jg^^^^ 
|tI«cio|; our iotercoinse with those OQiQl^ jopder.lhe.pfqlQOliofl 
of tgjw^ jsjoioe of yhichiioA^ 
«riew ()f SpfUA, jbave mitigated th^^liapGl^ 
.)Q|9jriog.^us eateied njth gg atja^i o aod iwi^Qa;si«wi»lo the 
eev0]^ logics oi BL Z^'tnote, the pidei9)i|^eii$ 4iflMfeed»4« 
conciasion, to express the anxious hopeoC^ig^femqueaotikbit 
9 disqwrnca* now wholly twithojut 4ci^&ct, a^jr^e ^«|red tat to 
cjose* Theuiidendfned is^unc^d ^.dectee to lie^^pmflli 
xQijQister^ibatnofeeUAfr ofiU willpr eveaoCiiidiffiereskeetotiiit 
^tertfte of. ius CSatbpiic I^IajeBty .has, ptpmjtled tibe i^ileps^whifiii 
hi»M^fiSty*t^ fpymm^^ takea-^ttifl^ his !Rfayes(^fitiil.€h^ 
risbes.aa amwift wish for the w^fee of \SpaiorrfUMl that lot 
Klajesty stiU jretaios the d^q^tion, aadcoiomaodstbeundeDM 
s^edagoiAJbo jenew to his Catholic ]ifs^}«sty^s|^?enn»est the 
offer, to employ his Msyesty^s good offices Ibr.the brius^ing about 
of jany ainioable axrangemente wMch m^y yet be. pia€ticad>ie be* 
tweea his^ Catholic Majesty and the cpwa^riea of America wlMch; 
have senoiated themselves from Snaiiu 

.(Signed^ Qmo. CAnmya. ^ 



eiRCmiAR liETTBR OF BOtlVAR CONCERNING THB CON- 

- '" • ' GUESS OP PANAMA. 

Una, Dec 7, 1824. 

. Tify great and good fnei^dSir^Afta' fifteen years* sacfifioes, 
<3CWseQrat«ltothebbcQ:ty of America^lodat^ system of g»a« 
tfgatg^t lifbicli in peace and Jim miy be adddd of onv new cks« 
tiny, it is im^ Ibatthe i^tecesls and rebtiBia mdncb naked be« 
tw«m tfma ttie Kpubtks of Amei»% befoie«Qbintsof%9«, 
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should be founded on some known basis, which may render, if 
thai werepossible, the duration of diese states eternal. 

To establish that system, and to consolidate the power of th^ 
gveat political body, belongs to the exercise of a supreme autho- 
rity, which may direct the policy of cto goveniments, whose in- 
fluence niay be able to mieuntain uniformity in our principles, and 
whose name alone may be sufficient to appease our dissensions. 
An authority, to cany with it so mudi respect, can only be found 
in an union of plenipotentiaries, soit by each of our republics, 
[ and assembled under the auspices of victory, obtained by our 
anns over Spanish power. 

Deeply penetrated with these ideas, in 1823, as President of 
the republic of Colombia, I invited die governments of Mexico, 
Peru, Chili, and Bnenos-Ayree, to form a confedeiacy, and to as- 
semUe at the Isthmus of Ptoama, or any other place to'be chosen 
by the majority, a congress of plenipotentiarilBB from each state, 
which * might act as a council to us i^ our d istresse s, as a rallying 
point in our commofi danger, aft a feithfal interpreter to our pub- 
lic treaties, when difficulties mighf oecnr ; and^ in fine, as a me- 
diator in all our differences.* 

The government of Pern concluded, on the 6th of June of that 
year, a treaty of alliance and confederation with the plenipoten- 
tiary of Colombia ; and by 'it both parties were pledged to inter- 
pose their good offices, that all entering into ^ same compact, a 
general assembly of the confederates might be effected. A treaty 
to the same purport was concluded in Mexico, on the 3d of Oc- 
tober of 1823, by the envoy extraordinaiy of Colombia to that 
state ; and there are strong grounds to hope^that the other govern- 
ments will accede to what a regard for their own interests so ur- 
gently recommends. 

. To delay for a longer period the general meeting of the pleni- 
potentmi'ies from the republics who, defadOy already form a con-' 
federacy, until the accession of the remainder be obtained, would 
be depriving ourselves of the advantages which that assembly 
would produce from the mom^t of its installation. These advan- 
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t^es are. prodigiously increasedi if we ooi^iteioplate the picture 
presented to us by the political worlds and more particularly the 
cabinets.of £urope» 

The union of the plenipotentiaries of Mexioo, Colombia, and 
Peru, would be delayed indefinitely^ if it were not piomoted by 
one of the opntrad^in^ psutie^; unless we were to wail for the 
result of a neur and special convention upon the time £^ place 
relative to this great event On considering die diffict^ties and 
delays, from the distance at which we are separated, added to 
other weighty motives, emanating fi|om a ix>iiaideratifQSi of our ge- 
tieral interests, I have resolved to take this step, widi a view to 
promote the immediate mating of our (denipotentiaries; wlulst 
in the mean time the Qlher stab^ oelebrsite |he same conditioBS as. 
all*eady exist between us, relative to the appointqimt and ^incor- 
poration of their representatives. 

With respect to the period of the instaUataon of' die a^mUify. 
I venture to believe that no d^fEcvdty can be opposed to its tduhg 
place .within the space of six,.month$, counting from the. present 
date ; and I likewise venture to flatter myself that the aideilt de*. 
sires which all Americans feel to exs^t the power of the Cc^mbiaQr 
continent, will abridge the difficulties and delays which mi^iste^. 
rial preparations might require, and the distance which exists 
between the capitals of each state and the cen^ra^. place of 
meeting. 

It seems that if the world bad to choose its capital, the Isthmus 
of Panama woukl be selected for this ai^ust purpose, placed as it 
is, in^the centre of the globe, looking on the one side towards Asia, 
and on the other towards Africa and Europe. The Isthmtc^ of 
F^ama has been offered by the government of Colombia for this 
object, in existing treaties. The Isthmus is at an equal distance 
from the two extremities ; and, on this account, might be provi- 
sionally adopted as the place where ^the first meeting of die con« 
federacies might be held. 

Yielding, therefore, to these considerations, I feel strongly in- 
clined to send to Panama the deputies from this republic, the 



mdH)^ f ^ have*thtt' honour to receive Ae wished-fbr answer to 
litis circular. Tifdtliiiig, certainly, will contribute so much to 
satisfy the ardent wishes of my heart, as the co-operation which 
Tibok forwitrd to of* the confederated govemmextfs, in canying 
into'efiRect this august act of America. 

- If* yourEiteellency does not condescend to join in it I fcaesee' 
kiaiwfe^il^jr ted iioury,ata thne whentheiAoyemetttofdie 
wofldaccderates- all things, acceld-ating them, peih^ to our 
d8^a3%tnlCagb^' 

'Afe»'iii^ ^in^< donfeirences ^t#een the plenipotehti^es hav^ 
lb«efl'Md, t^teaid^nceofthea^mbly, aswell as its aitiibu^ 
tiMiSi may fcfe deteiinfeiedm a sdl^nl» manner bjr the majority ; 
andchen! ^ >our ^ain^i ii4fi be accompii^^ 

The 4isqr en w^eh oiip plenipotentiaries etchange their fiilf 
powers, will form a memorable era in the diplomatic history of 
Axsiiskau When, an hmidered s^ hence, pbsterily seeks the 
i^^^^oi^ Ourinteifnatidnal^ laiw^ and reealii^to mind the codven-^ 
tiuisiKliiii^' consolidated her existence, i^ will respectfiitliy cou^ 
mA Ae records of the proceedings in the IsUmius. In thfem dte 
wiH di&eover^e b^si^ of ourffist allitoces, which'^win'r^uMfe 
die syi^ift of bur rdition wiBi the universe. Wbk wHl the Isdi- 
mus df Corinth Aen be td that of Tinama ? 
God l^reserveyouf Excellency. Your great and good Miend, 

(Signed) BouvA^ 



The ftllbwiug ditor^e hds been isstied by Bdlivaff 
fttoiB his head-quarters in Atequipa, on the IStli' of 
MAyr— 

!• The provinces of ITpper Peru, fohnerlySpaiiish; sihalfbe 
united, in conformity to the decree of General Sucre, iiito a ge-* 
neial asseirib]^, to express freely in it their will respecting their 
iriteresis and their goverwnent, conformably to the de&^ of the 



Executive Power of the United Provinces of Hio de la Plata, and 
of the first-mentioned provinces themselves. 

2. Deliberation, in this assembly shall receive no sanction till 
the installation of the new congress of Peru in the following 
year* 

3. The provinces of Upper Peru shall, in the mean tbne, re- 
main subject to the direct authority of General Sucre, commander'* 
in-chief of the liberating army« 

4. The resolution of the sovereign congress of Peru, of the 38d 
ef February, shall be fulfilled in all its parts, without the least 
alteration. 

5. The provinces of Upper Peru shall recognise no other centre 
of authority in the mean time, until the installation of the Peru-'; 
vian congress, except that of the supreme goveriunent of that re-i 
public. 

6. The secretary-general is charged with the execution of this 
decree. 

Simon Bolivar. 

Oiven at the Head^quarters at Arequipa, 
16th, of May, 1825. 



WoCLA^AtldN OP' RODIL. 

Don Jose Bamon Rodil, Brigadier-General of the Royal Armies, 
Aid-de-Camp General of £. M.- 1, of the operations of Peru, po- 
litical and military governor of the fortress of Callao, and of 
die province of lima, Commandant-general of the division 
of the army of the North Coast, decollated with the crosses 
of Somosa and Espinosa, Monteros, Sampago, Samaneos, 
Medina del Campo, Tari&, the Third Army, Pampeluna, and Con^ 
dlabgada, kCm &c. &:c., considering that the fort of Callao is be- 
jlieged by sea and by land, and reviving in their vigour the Spanish 
hrwsr and decrees, wWch his Excellency Senor Viceroy Don Jose 
de la Serna made at the time of Ms govenuzvent^ I prohibit, by 

Vol. n.No.6. zzs 
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the present edict, all communications and traffic in the fort and 
bay of Callao and on its coast ; so that any merdiant vessel, large 
or small, and of whatever nation, navigating within those limits, 
shall be considered and treated as an enemy, and all sorts of fo- 
reign provisions and efFects'which may be seized in any place now 
occupied by the insurgents, shall be confiscated the moment those 
places are occupied by the royal armies, without the possibility of 
their being restored. The vessels of war which may require to 
communicate with this place, upon subjects necessary and.parti- 
cular to the nations to which they belong, will present themselves 
before the port, and send out their boats within reach of t,he bat- 
teries, there to await the arrival of the person who may be sent by 
this government to communicate with them. 

(Signed) Joss Ramon RoDtL. 

Jose Luis Bolano, Secretary. 

Callao, May 17, 1825. 



CONTRACT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OP PERU AND 
MESSRS. COCHRANE, AMERO, AND LINCH, FOR A LEASE 
OF THE PASCO MINES. 

1. The government agrees to let to Messrs. Cochrane, Linch, 
and Amero, the mines and dependencies which belong to the go^ 
vernment of Peru, and which were formerly in the possession of 
Don Juan Vivas, situate in the department of Pasco, for a term 
of twenty-five years, on paying every year the sum of 15,000 
dollars, and a further sum of 30 per cent, upon the bars of 
silver which those mines may produce, all other duties included. 

2. The amount of 15,000 dollars stated in the present contract 
shall be paid by the contractors, in specie^ by quarterly payments 
to the sinking fund of the public debt 
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3. In case the duties upon mineral productions should be re- 
duced, the benefit will be extended to the present contractors. ' 

4. The direction of the mines belongs to the contractors, sub« 
ject to the mining laws of Fasco> and which are necessary for the 
preservation of the mines. The contractors are bound to keep 
the mines in repair, or to forfeit all their constructions, machi- 
nery, kt» 

5. The government grants the free working of mines of coal 
for the machinery. 

6k The government permits the free introduction of machinery, 
instruments, and quicksilver, for the use of the mines, through 
the legal ports. 

7. The contractors are not bound to use any of the machinery 
now in the mines, or to pay any pension to the machine company 
for their use unless they should require them. 

8. If at the expiration of twenty-five years the government 
should object to renew the lease, it engages to pay the contractors 
£>r all their machinery, buildings, &c. by a fair appraisement. 

9. If the government should determine to sell the mines, 
the present omtractors lire to have the preference as purchasers. 

0. If the expense of working the mines should be found 
to exceed the produce, the contractors shall be permitted to close 
the contract; but in tliat case they are to leave all their construc- 
tions for the use of the state, carrying with them only what, in the 
strict sense, can be considered moveable. 

11. The govermnent will extend its protection to the contrac- 
tors, wherever doing so may not be contrary to the laws of the 
state. 

1% In the event of any contraband practices, the contract 
shall be declared void, and without coiApensation on the part of 
the contractors. 

13. This contract shall be in force from the day of the deliveiy 
of possession of the mines. 

14, Relateato a private claim upon the mines of 25,000 dollars 
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which the contractors are to pay, and ta ded^from thi^ .camB 

whiditb^yarebouodhy tbtEt contract to pay to tbe ilti^ 
3igaed al |^B9a» ^ih May, 182&, 

Don Josp Maria Pakdq 

(Minister of Fips^ices}* 
Wiixii^M Cochins. 
Christobal de Amj^o« , 
Stanislas Linch« 

Lima, May 21st. Approved. 

HipoJjIto Unanue 

TOAUS DE HeBES, . ; 



CHIII. 



proclamation of the supreme director of the state 

TO the people. 

Circumstances the most imperious and urgent oblige me fo 
ccmyene the genera] congress to which I had invked ^ nation 
in my form^ decrees; circumstances which are of sueh high 
importance, that they do not admit of the pfeliramary steps then 
announced being previously taken, and which, perhi^ wotN 
have been desirable for the provinces in less eventful mcimeii^ 
Europe hastens to decide on the fate of America, and England has 
recognized the independence of' Mexico, Colombia, and Buenos 
Ayres, hoping for the arrival of that period when a legal organi- 
sation of Chili will justify that racognition, to which she iff en- 
titled by her valour, her moderation, and her virtues. The neUr 
governments invite us ta assist and prepare to form a South Ame« 
rican assembly, in which may be organized the grand patet of 
union and the public law of the New World. Already they have 
sent their plenipotentiaries to Panama. The goverrtment of 
Chili has feltitself embarrassed by these ofii^isd invitations,, being 
unable to refer to (he national repre8«:itationy and could only 
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reply thatit was aHout immecliately to instal the nafimal congress, 
whose first sitting would be^ directed exclusively to that sublitne 
object. Great negotiations, connected with the national industry 
destined to promote the prosperity of Chili, seem paralysed, 
because the undertakers of them delay the completion of the 
speculations, waiting for the l^al and consistent establishment of 
our system. More than twenty-three ipillions of dollara, it has 
been announced by our plenipotentiary, have been raised in 
london to encourage our industry and agriculture. Tlie govern- 
ment, vacillating, and without a recognised code to direct 
its administration, can scarcely act, feeble and cramped as it is 
in all its operations, and without authority to establish principles 
or a policy adapted to our institutions. Oppressed by so many 
urgent circinnstances, I hope to see the nation assembled on the 
Sth of September. 61 order to secure the greater freedom and 
dispatch in the elections, I have in the subjoined proclamation, 
taken the most efficacious means to secure impartiality and good 
order. 

Inhabitants of Chili ! This nation knows sufficiently wdl 
Aat I have no other interest at heart but that of the country ; no 
love for any other dignity than that of increasing its glory. With- 
'Ottt hesitation I protest to you anew, by dtat which is most sacred, 
that 1 shall behold with the greatest horror (and will take care that 
the judicial authorities shall discharge their functions by exem- 
pkrily chastising), any one who may directly or indirectly seek 
to make it believed that the government takes any interest in the 
|)er8ons or the opinions of those chosen your representatives. 
From motives of delicacy I have resolved to wi^draw during the 
period of the elections of all the governors dependant on the direc- 
torial nominations, in order that the slightest influence on the part 
of. the government shall not be exercised. 

It is for you now to pursue, with the greatest purity, the na- 
tional interest. You have to decide on the fate of your country. 
Look well to the important chaige, and consider the awful respon- 
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sibili^ you incur, aod tremble for the inexorable judgment of 
posterity. 

SanUago de Chili, July 13, 1825. 

Freire. 

Juan de Dios Vial Del Rio. 



qONVOCATORIA. 

Desiring to consult the universal wishes of the people of 
Chili, 80 ardently manifested for a general meeting in Congress, 
and adopting the Convocatoria issued in the year 1823, with the 
additions made to it in 1824, so far as ^be same are adapted to 
.circuipstances, I decree — 

1* The nation shall meet in. a general constituent Congress 
which shall be installed at Santiago on die 5th of September of 
the present year. , 

2* The coi^ress shall be composed of public deputies freely 
elected by eadi district, and with reference ta the population of 
each. 

3. The election will bo conducted on the basis that one deputy 
shall be returned for each fifteen thousand spuls. ^ In those parts 
where that number may be exceeded by nine thousand, an addif 
tional deputy shall be returned. 

[The convocatoria then proceeds to specify the numbers to be 
returned for thei^everal provinces or districts which it enumerates, 
the qualifications of peisons eligible to be returned as deputies, 
and the forms to be observed in electing them, and in examinipg 
thereturns.[ 

This docameat is dated July 6th, 1825. 

(Signed) Ramon Freire. 

Juan db Dios Vial del Rio. 
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BUENOS AYRES. 

XOTE OF THE BUENOS AYRES GOVERNMENT TO THE GENE- 
RAL CONSTITUENT CONGRESS. 

The copies of the notes sent herewith willinfonn the repre- 
sentatives of the formal invitation given i9 the national executive 
authority by the supreme government of the republic of Peru, 
acting in consert with that of Colombia, to send, on the part of 
the united provinces of the Riode La Plata, two ministers Pleni* -^ 
potentiary to the congress of all the states of the American conti- 
nent, convened at the Isthmus of Panama* The communications 
of the government of Colombia indicate some of the objects of 
that assembly, and by the context of that from Peru, it may be 
perceived that an idea is entertained of establishing an authority 
which should preside over the confederation of the American 
States, guide their foreign policy, and accommodate the difie-. 
rences which might arise among the confederates themselves. A 
similar plan was once before proposed to the gove^iment of the 
province of Buenos Ayres, then charged with the administration 
of the foreign affairs of the nation. The teasons which then 
induced us to refuse our consent to the proposal have not been 
weakened by subsequent events. 

The major part of the republics have decided in favour of the 
assembly of the above-named congress, and it appears that they 
intend to instal it in its functions within the present year, more 
particularly as they consider it as the most efficacious means of 
assuring the internal tranquility of each state, the harmony of 
the relations with each other, and the security of all against 
the common enemy. 

The national executive authority, however, are not of that 
qpinion ; but they are, nevertheless, of opinion that it would not, 
under existing circumstances, be adviseable to appear in a state , 
of positive dissension with the other republics. On the other 
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hand, the r6$pect due to the opinion of those who have decided 
in favour of the plan and objects of the congress of Pknama, has for 
some time had the effect of engaging the attention of government, 
and it has thought that on no occasion was it ever moi:e necessaqf. 
than the present,, thoroughly to make maoifestt in the &st place» 
the vehement desire which animates the republic of the United 
Pipovinces of the Rio de La Plata to strengthen their frienclly 
relations with the othef republics of the continent, and make" 
them more intimate and durable ; and in the second place, in 
order to attain that object, to adopt a perfectly frank conduct, and 
to express clearly and sincerely to the allied republics those 
means which it considers best adapted to the end of strengthening 
their power against foreign enemies, and of establishing an indis«- 
soluble alliance amongst them, founded on the community of prin- 
ciples essential to the perfection of social order, and to the pro« 
gressive and simultaneous prosperity of each and all of them. 

» 

It is in consequence of these considerations that the govern- 
ment submits the subjoined project of law for the approval of the 
general congress. 

The government salutes the Senores Representatives with the 
highest respect- 

(Signed) Juan Gbegobio de LasHeras. 
Emanuel Jose Garcia. 

To tlie General ConstituBOt Qong^res*. 

PROJECT OP LAW. 

Article 1 . The national executive government is authorized to 
enter into a defensive alliance with the states of America formerly 
belon2;ing to Spain, to maintain their independence against the 
Spanish nation and any other foreign power. 

Art. 2. The republic of the United Provinces of the Rio dei 
la Plata solemnly recognizes as fundamental rules of their political 
association the following articles ; and authorizes the Executive? 
power to enter into negotiations for fliem to be equally recognized 
bysdl the other states of the American continent. 
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' First— That the free will of the people b the sole origin of the 
legitimacy of governments. 

Second.-'That no man can exefcise orptetenddn any account 
to have the right of making laws for the people, nor liave they 
the power to renounce for themselves or tbeif posterity the right of 
sanctioning the laws unless by means of their legitimate i^- 
presentatives. 

Third — That no government can arrogate the power of inter- 
fering with the interior government of another independent 
state. 

Fourth — That the property of private individuals in the terri- 
tory of any of the republics is inviolable in peaCe and war. 

Art 3. The executive government shall negotiate with the 
states of America formerly belonging to Spain, a treaty" of com- 
merce upon the basis of the free employment of the industry 
of the subjects of the sadd states in all and each of their respe^ive 
territories. 

Art. 4. In case of any alliance of the nature stated in article 
1st, it shall be regulated by a special treaty, conformable to the ' 
circumstances and resources of each of the contracting states. 

Art 5. The Rational executive government will be empowered 
in sufficient time to send one or more ininisters plenipotentiary 
for the purpose specified in this law to the assembly of the pleni- 
potentiaries of the states of the continent of America convened 
by the governments of Colombia and Fenu 

Garcia. 



BANDA ORffiNTAL. 

l>ROCLAMATtON OP OBN£RAL LAVALLEJA. 

Don Juan Antonio Lavalleja, Brigadier General-in-chief of 
the Oriental Army, &c. to the Citizens of La Colonia. 

Your countryman and friend now addresseif* you in tho 
Vol* ILI^o^6* 3 a 
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words of sincerity. I wish to inspire you with all the confidence 
I can, that you may believe that love of my country and fellow 
citizens alone stimulates me to tell you something^ with all 
respect. 

I address myself to all classes, and to prove it I now question . 
you. Say, countrymen, what advantage do you gain by aiding, 
this mob of tyrants, the usurpers of your country? Do you not 
think that they will be such when circumstances allow,, and that 
they highly delight to harass us, rejoicing in their councils at your 
want of reflection? Do 3rou hope by any chance any other, 
recompense than contempt, as soon as they may have succeeded in 
conquering us ? Does not the period of six years during which 
they have occupied our territory, oflfer a sufficient proof of their 
intentions. Have they not made as many traitors as slaves ? . 
Avow, friends, have they kept any of the treaties entered into, 
have they let any honourable citizen prosper, have they, in short, , 
in the least advanced our country ? Nothing of surety, nothing ; 
have they done than reduced our moot flourishing cities to ruin, 
and looked upon us as slaves. 

, Countrymen, my sword shall not be sheathed whilst a single > 
Qrrant treads the land, of my birth. It is not upon you that I 
make war : no, far from it. Always, and under all circumstances 
you will see me your friend. Come and occupy your homes, ^ 
sure yourselves that it is my care to protect the inhabitants. 

Soldiers — Six hundred brave, men promise to maintain your, 
decision immediately : join my ranks, be assured that my motto 
is " Order," and that you will find in me, first, a total forgetful* 
ness of all past' errors ; and second, perfect protection as one of 
our fellow countrymen. 
Head quarters at Heal de San Carlos, Aug. 18,1825. 

Juan Antonia Lavalleja* 
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COQUIMBO, - 

This beautiful province had its assembly installed 
on the 26th of June last, which ratified the following 
decree: — 

1. The province of Coquimbo is an integral and essential 
part of the republic of Chili. 

2. The assembly of the province approves of the resolutions 
adopted on die 17th of May last by the majority of the represen- 
tatives of the last congress, determining its dissolution. 

3. The province recognizes and obeys the supreme arrange- 
ments of the general executive. 

4. The province submits to, and will fulfil the laws, which 
emanate from the national representation. 

5. In the mean time, till it meets thie assembly of the province, 
recognizes the general executive deposited in the person of Senor 
D. Ramon Frere, as Supreme Director. 

6. The Assembly reserves to itself the privilege of revising the 
political constitution of 'the nadon, and those laws which have 
the character of fundamental, to ratify them or not, according as 
' it may deem it expedient. 

7. Yet in case any law of those indicated in the preceding article 
'shall not have the approbation of this assembly, it shall neverthe- 
less obtain its worth and fulfilment in the 'province, if it has 
passed the other two. 

8. The province of Coquimbo shall have a departmental 
assembly, whose attributes, number of representatives, and their 
renewal, as well as the tiaie of its session each y^ar, shall be fixed 
by a law. 

9. A copy of this law shall be sent to the Supreme Director, 
to the provincial sssemblies, and to the deputies of the province 

^ named to the last congress. 

Joseph Miguel Solar, President. 
Francisco Rodriguez, Secretary. 
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CHIU. 

The following article has been published respecting 
a Bank in this Republic. 

The produce of xmnes, however neeessary in our present 
circumstances^ always forms a factitious wealth. The natural and 
solid riches of a state are its agriculture and industry. Our pleni- 
potentiary in I>OQdon, after having n^tiated for the forming of 
great mining associations as a means of prompt assistance to oyr 
restoration, has directed his attention to our agricultural and com- 
mercial interest, and has accordingly negotiated for a national 
, banky to which agriculturistSi and others engaged in business, 
will be enabled to have recourse for stock at a moderate intere^. 
It will be established with a capital of ten millions of crowns, on 
the followingjconditions :•»— 

1. There shall be a bank, intitled the National .Bank of Chili, 
having the privilege of negotiating on its stock for thirty years, 
without thereby excluding any citizen from establishing private 
banks. 

2. Thb bank shall have the liberty of taking money on deposit, 
lending to individuals, er to the government, on any sort of secu- 
rity or public rent, discounting bills, and issuing paper money, 
which will circulate in the country. 

3. Its capital shall be ten millions subdivided into transferable 
shares of 500 crowns each. At least a third of that fund will 
remain in England, to answer the bills which the bank of Chili 
may draw on Europe, or any other negotiations that may take 
place relative to this establishment. 

4. The funds and property in the bank shall be sacred under 
any circumstances. 

5. By permission of the government, branch banks shall be 
established, in order to accommodate agriculturists and mer- 
chants in other parts of the state. 

C, Its internaljregulations shall be conformable tx> the laws of 
the county at all times. 
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7. A stranger^ who, duriDg five years shall hdd constantly 
twe&ty shares, and has redded the lawful period in the country, 

, shall obtain the right of citizenship. 

8. The bank shall have fifteen directora, of whom the. third 
I part at least shall be the natural bom subjects of Chili, and elected 

by the government. . 

9. A certaiti number of shares shall be reserved by the Chilian 
capitalists. 

] 0. This bank alone shall beai the title ofNationd Bank of Chili. 

II. The government of Chili will ratify in a short ^ time this 
stipulation entered into between the minister plenipotentiary of 
Chili and M. S. M. Samuel, in the name of the bank association. 
Delay must be prejudicial to the oegottationt Which are being 
entered into. The government is free to ratify or disapprove of 
them»' 



UNITED STATES. 

MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
COMMUNICATED TO THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRB-. 
SENTATIVES, AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FIRST 
SESSION OP THE NINETEENTH CONGRESS. 

Fellow citizens of the senate and house of representatives, ^^Tn 
taking a general survey of the concerns of our beloved country, 
with reference to subjects interesting to the common welfare, the 
firstsentiment which impresses itself upon (he mind is, of gratitude 
to the Omnipotent Dispenser of Good, for the continuance of the 
blessings pf his providence, and especially for that health which, 
to an imusual extent, has prevailed within our border, and for that 
abundance which, in the vicissitudes of the seasons, has been 
scattered with profusion over our land. Nor ought we less to 
ascribe to him the glory, that we are permitted to enjoy the 
bounties of his hand in peace and tranquillity ; in peace with all 
the other nations of the earth, in tranquillity among ourwlves. 
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IhBK ))te) indeed^ rarely been a period in the faidtoiy of civilized 
maii^ in which the general condition of the Christian n^ons has 
been^maiked so extensively by peace and prosperity. Europe, 
With'a few partial and unhappy exceptions, has enjoyed ten years 
of peace, duriii^ which all her governments, whatever the theory 
of their constitutions, may have been, are successively taught to 
fed that the end of their institution is the happiness of the people, 
and that the exercise of power among men can be justified only by 
Ihfi Hessings it confers upon those over whom it is extended. 

Busing tfaesame period, our intercourse with all those nations has 
been pacific andfriendiy-rit so continues. Since the close of your 
last sesaioB, no material variation has occurred in our relations with 
9ay of Aem* , In the. commercial and navigation system of Great 
Britain^ important ^amges. of municipal regulation have recently 
been sanctioned by acts of p^liament, the effect of which, .upon 
the interests of other nations, and particularly upon ours, has not 
yet been fully developed. In the recent renewal of the diplomatic 
missions on both sides,' between the two governments, assurances 
have been given of the continuance and increase of the mutual 
confidence and cordiality by which the adjustment of many points 
of difierence had already been effected, and which afford the-surest 
pledge for the. ultimate natis&ctory adjustment of those which still 
remain open, or may hereafter arise. 

The policy of the United States, in their commercial intercourse 
with other nations, has always been of the most liberal character. 
In the mutual exchange of their respective productions, they have 
abstained altogether from prohibitions ; they have interdicted 
themselves the power of laying taxes upon exports, and whenever 
they have favoured their own shipping, by special preference, or 
exclusive privileges in their own ports, it has been only with a 
view- to countervail similar favours and exclusions granted by the 
nations with vehom we, have been engaged in traffic, to their own 
people or shipping, and to the disadvantage of ours. Immediately 
after the close of the last war, a proposal was fairly made by the 
act of congress Of the . Sd of March, 1815, , to all the maritime 
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aattond, to by aside the system of retaliating restrictions' anift 
exdusioQSy and to place the shipping of both parties to the oommoii' 
trade, on a footing of equality ^ in respect to the duties of tonne^ 
and impost. This oSei was partially and successively accepted" 
by Gres^ Britain, Sweden, the Netherlands, the Hanseatic cities, 
Prussia, Sardinia, the Duke of Oldenburg, and Russia. It was 
also adopted, under certain modifications, in our late commercial' 
convention with France. And, by the act of <x>ngress of the 8^ 
of January, 1824, it has received a new ccmfirmation, with all the' 
nations who had acceded to it,' and has been <^ered again to all' 
those who are, or may hereafter be willing to abide in recipiocity 
by it. But all these regulations, whether established by treaty Or 
municipal enactments, are still subject to one important r^Btrictioof. 
The removal of discriminating duties of tonnage and impost is' 
limited to articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
country to which the vessel belongs, or to such articles as are most 
usually first shipped from her ports. It will deserve the serious 
consideration of congress, whether even this remnant of restriction 
may not be safely abandoned, and whether the general tender of 
equal competition, made in the act of the 8tli of January, 1824,'- 
may not be extended to include all articles of merchandize not' 
prohibited, of what. country soever they may be the produce or* 
manufacture* Propositions to this efiect have already been made' 
to us by more than one European government, and it is probable 
that if once established hy legislation or compact with any distin* 
guished maritime state, it would recommend itself by the experience* 
of its advantages to the general accession of ail. 

The convention of commerce and navigation between the United 
States and France, concluded on the 24th of J ime, 1822, was, in 
the understanding and intent of both parties, as appears upon its^ 
face, only a temporary arrangement of the points of difference 
between them, of the most immediate and presst^ urgency. It 
was limited, in the first instance, to two years, from die 1st of 
October, 1822, but with a. proviso, that it should fothev Contimio' 
in force till the conclusion of a general and definitive treaty 'of 
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commerce, unless by a notice of six months in advance, of either of 
the parties to the other. Its operations, so far as it extended, have . 
been mutually advantageous, and it still continues in force by 
common consent. But if lef^ unadjusted several objects of greats 
interest to the citizens and subjects of both countries, and particu- 
larly amass of claims, to a considerable amount, of citizens of the 
United States upon the government of France, of indemnity for- 
prc^rty taken or destroyed under circumstances of the most' 
aggravated and outrageous character. la the long period, during* 
which continual and earnest appeals have been made to the equity 
and magnanimity of France, in behalf of those claims, their justice 
hasnctbeen,as itcould not be denied. It was hoped that the accession 
of a new sovereign to the throne would have afforded a favourable 
importunity for presenting them to the consideration of his govem<» 
ment They have been presented and uiged, hitherto without 
effect. 

r The repeated and earnest representations of our mitnst«r at the 
- court of France, remain as yet even without an answer. Were the ' 
demands of nations upon the justice of each other susceptible x>f' 
adjudication by. die sentence of an impartial tribunal, ahose to 
which I now refer would long since have been settled, and ,. 
adequate indemnity would have been obtained. There are laige . 
amounts of similar claims upon the Netherlands, Naples, and 
Denmark. For those upon Spain, prior to 1819, indemnity was» 
after many years of patient forbearance, obtained ; and those upon 
Sweden have been lately compromised by a private settlement, in 
which the claimso^ themselves have acquiesced. The government 
of Denmark and of Naples have been recently reminded of those 
yet existing against them, nor will any of them be forgotten while 
a hope may be indulged of obtaining justice, by the means within 
the constitutional power of the executive, and without resorting to 
those measures of self-redress, which, as well as the time, circum- 
stances, and occasion, which may require them, are within the 
exclusive competency of the legislature. * ^ 

It is with great satisfadion that Lam enabled to bear witness to * 
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the Kberal spirit with which the republic of Colombia has made 
satisfaction fof well-established claims of a similar character ; and 
among the documents now communicated to congress, will be 
distinguished a treaty of commerce and navigation with that 
republic, the ratifications of which have been exchanged since the 
last recess of the legislature. The negotiation of similar treaties 
with ail the independent South American states has been contem- 
plated, and may yet be accomplished. The basis of them all, as 
proposed by the United States, has been laid in two principles ; 
the one of entire and unqualified reciprocity ; the other the mutual 
obligation df the parties to place each other permanently upon the 
footing of the most favoured nations. These pri nciples are, indeed, 
indispensible to the effectual emancipation of the American hemi- 
sphere from the thraldom 6f colonizing monopolies and exclusions ; 
an event rapidly realizing in the progress of human affairs, and 
which the resistance still opposed in certain parts of Europe to th^ 
acknowledgment of Southern American republics as independent 
states, wiH, it is believed, contribute more effectually to acoom-* - 
plish. The time has been, and that not remote, when som^ of 
those states might, in their anxious desire to obtain a nominal 
recognition, have accepted of a nominal independence, dogged 
with burdensome conditions, and exclusive commercial privileges 
granted to the nation from which they have separated, to the dis- 
advantage of all others. They are now well aware that such con« 
cessions to any European nation would be incompatible with 
that independence which they have declared and maintained. 

Among the measures which have been suggested to them by the 
new relations with one another, resulting from the recent changes 
of their condition^ is that of assembling at the Isthmus of Panama, 
a congress at which each of them should be represented, to delibe- 
rate upon objects important to the welfare of all. The 'republics 
of O)lombia, of Mexico, and of Central America, liave already 
deputed plenipotentiaries to such a meeting, and they have invited' 
the United States to be also represented there by their ministers; . 
Vol. II. No. 6. 3 b 
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The invitation has been accepted, and ministers on the part of the 
United States will be commissioned to attend at those deliberations, 
and to take part in them, so far as may be compatible with diat 
neutrality from which it is neither our inteiltiony nor the desire of 
the other American states, that we should depart 

The commissioners under the seventh article of the treaty of 
Ghent have so nearly completed their labours, that by the report 
recently received from the agent on the part of the United States, 
there is reason to expect that the commission will be closed at their 
next session, appointed for the 23d of May, of the ensuing year. 

The other commission, appointed to ascertain the indemnities 
due fdr slaves carried away from the United States, after the close 
of the late war, have met with some difficulty, which has delayed 
the progress of the inquiry. A reference l^as been made to the 
British government on the subject, which, it may be hoped, will 
tend to liast^ the decision of the commissioners, or serve as a 
substitute for it. 

Among the powers specifically granted to congress by the con- 
stitution, are those of establishing uniform laws on the subject of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States, and of providing for 
organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for governing 
such part of them as may be employed in the service of the United 
States. The magnitude and complexity of the interests affected by 
legislation upon these subjects, may account for the fact, that long 
and often as bothof them have occupied the attention, and animated 
the debates of congress, no systems have yet been devised for ful- 
filling, to the satisfaction of the community, the duties prescribed 
by these grants of power. To conciliate the claim of the individual 
citizen to the enjoyment of personal liberty, with the effective 
obligation of private contracts, is the difficult problem to be solved 
by a law of bankruptcy. These are objects of the deepest interest 
to society ; affecting all that is precious in the existence of multi- 
tudes of persons, many of them in the classes essentially dependant 
n d helpless ; of the age requiring nurture, and of the sex entitled 
to protection, from the free agency of the parent and the husband. 
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The organization of the militia is yet more indispensihle to the 
liberties of the country. It is only by an effective militia that we 
can at once enjoy the repose of peace, and bid defiance to foreign 
aggression ; it is by the militia that we are constituted an armed 
nation, standing in perpetual panoply of defence in the presence 
of all the nations of the earth. To this end, it would be necessary 
so to shape its oiganizaticHiy as to give it a more united and active 
energy. There are laws for establishing a uniform militia through- 
out the United States, and for arming and equipping its whole body. 
But it is a body of dislocated members, without the vigour of unity 
and having little of uniformity but the name. To infuse into this 
most important institution the power of which it is susceptible, 
and to make it available for the defence of the union, at the shortest 
notice, and at the smallest expense of time, of life, and of treasure, 
are among the benefits to be expected from the persevering delibe- 
rati<»is of congress. 

Among the unequivocal indications of our national prosperity, 
18 the flourishing state of our finances. The revenues of the present 
year, from all the principal sources, will exceed the anticipations 
of the last. The balance in the treasury, on the 1st of January 
last, was a little short of two millions and a half, being the moifsty 
of the loan of five milli(Hi8, authorized by the act of the 2Gth of 
May, 1824. The receipts in the treasury from the Ist of January 
to the ISthof S^tember, exclusive of the other moiety of the 
same loan, are estimated at 16,500,000 dollars, and it is expected 
that those of the current quarter will exceed five millions of 
dollars ; forming an aggregate of recdpts of nearly twenty-two 
millions, independent of the loan. The expenditioes of the 
year will not exceed that sum more than two millions. By those 
expenditures nearly eight millions of the principal of the public 
debt have been discharged. More than a million and a half has 
been devoted to the debt of gratitude to the warriors of the revon 
lution-; a nearly equal sum to the construction of fortifications, and 
the acquisition of ordnance, and other permanent preparatives of 
national defeiice. Half a million to the gradual increase of the 
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nsrvy ; an equal suin for the purchases of the territory from the 
Indians, and payment of annuities to them : and upwards of a 
milKon fdr objects of internal improvement authorissed by speoal 
acts of the last congress. If we add to these, four mtilions of 
tloilarsibr payioent ofinterest upon the public debt, ihsrt remains 
a sum of about seven millions, which have defrayed the irhole 
expenses of the administration of government, in its legislative^ 
executive, and judiciary departments, inclixiing the support of 
the military aaid naval e^blishments, and all the occasional con- 
tingencies of a government co-extensive wiA the union. 

Hie amoiBit of duties secured on merchandize imported^ fibm 
the commeneement of the year, is about twenl^-ifive miUioiis and 
a half; and that which will accrue during the ewrent 'qnute^ is 
estimated at five millions and a half; from these thfrty^4»ie 
nnllions^ deducting the drawbacks, esthnated at Ichss tea leven 
miUions, a sum exceeding twenty-four millions will cosfficitdte the 
revenue of the year, and will exceed liie whole expen^tiiite^the 
yeair. The entire amount of public debt remsitii^ dtie on ^ 
Ist of January next, will be short off eighty-one miMions of 
dollars. 

By an act of congress of the 'Sd of March last, a l6&a iSf twelve 
millions of dollars was authorited at four and a half p^ 4^t. for 
an exchange of stock to that amount of four and a half pi* cen*. 
for a stock of six f>er cent, to d'eaete a fund Heft* e^inguie^ing an 
equal amount of the public debt, bearing an <i0ier^<)f mk per 
cent, redeemable in 182^ An account of the measures tt^en to 
give effect to this act will be laid befbre you by the ^ecretai^ of 
the treasuiy. As the object which it had in view has been but 
partially accomplished, it will be for the oonftideradon of oot^gress* 
whedier the power with which it clothed the executive ^b&M not 
be renewed at an early day of the present sednon, and under what 
modification; 

The act of congress of the 8d of Mareh hsit^ directing the secre- 
tsnry of the 'Masury to ^bsi^^iibe, in the name and for the me of 
die United Siate% for one thousa^ five bundrtid ahaeresof the 
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catpitalstobk of the Chiesapeiake and Ddaware Canal ComiMLny, 
has beea executed by the actual subscription for the aniount 
specified, and such other measures have been adopted by that 
officer^ jonder the act, as the fulfilment of its intentions Require. 
The latest accounts received of this important undertaking, 
authorize the belief that it is in successful progress. 

The payment into the treasury frran proceeds of tbe sales of 
public lands, during the present year, were estimated at t>ne 
milhoa of dollars. The actual receipts of the first two quarters 
have fallen very little short of that sum ; it is not expected that 
the waeaad half of the year will be equally productive : but the 
iBOone of the year from that source may now be safely estimated 
at a imUioik and a half. The act of congress of the 18th of May, 
1824^ to provide for the extinguishment of the debt due to the 
Uuled State8;by the purchasers of public lands, was limited, in 
its chelation of relief to the purchaser, to the 10th of April last 
Its effect at the end of the quarter during which it expired, was 
to reduce the debt from ten to seyen millions.' By the operation 
of similar prior laws of relief, from and since that of the '2d of 
March, 1821, the debt has been reduced from upwards of twenty- 
two Qiilliosis to ten. It is exceedingly desirable that it should be 
extixiguished altogether : and to &cilitate that cousumn^ation, I 
feoommend to congress the revival, for one year more, of the acts 
of the 18th of JMay, 1824, with such provisional modifications as 
may he aeceasary to guard the public interests against fraudulent 
piactiee in the re*sale of the relinquished land. The purchasers 
of public lands are amongst the most usefiil of our fellow-citizens ; 
and sh)ce the system of sales for cash alone has been introduced, 
great indulgence has been justly attended to those who had pre- 
VMosly purchased upon credit. The debt which had been con- 
tnwied under the credit sales had become unwieldy, and its 
extinction was alike advantageous to the purchaser and the public. 
Under the system of sales, matunsd as it has been by experience, 
and adapted to the exigencies of the times, the lands will continue, 
astbay have become, an abundant source of revenue; and when 
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the pledge of them to the public creditor shall be redeemed bjr 
the entire discharge of the national debt, the swelling tide of 
wealth with which they replenish the common treasuiy, may be 
made to re-flow in un&iling streams of« improvement from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

The condition of the various branches ct the public iservice 
resorting from the department of war, and thtir administratioa 
during the current year, will be exhibited in the report from the 
secretary of war, and the accompanying documents herewith com- 
municated. The organization and discipline of the army aie 
effective and satisfactory. To counteract the prevalence of deser- 
tion among the troops, it has been suggested to withhold from the 
men a small portion of their monthly pay until the period of their, 
discharge ; and some expedient appears to be necessary to preserve 
and maintain among the officers so much of the art of horsemaa- 
ship as could scarcely fail to be found wanting, on the possible 
sudden eruption of a war, which should not overtake us unprovided 
with a single corps of cavalry. The military academy at 
West Point, under the restrictions of a severe but parental siqier* 
intendence, recommends itself more and more to the patro- 
nage of the nation ; and the number of meritorious officers which 
it forms and introduces to the public . service, furnishes the means 
of multiplying the undertakings of public improvements, to which 
their acquirements at that institution are peculiarly adapted. .The 
school of artillery practice, established at Fortress Monroe, is well 
suited to the samQ purpose, and may need the aid of further 
legislative provisions to the same end. The reports from the 
various officers at the head of the administrative branches of the 
military service, connected with the quartering, clothing, sub- 
sistence, health, and pay of the army, . exhibit the assiduous 
vigilance of those officers in the performance of their respective 
duties, and the faithful accountability which has pervaded every 
part of the system. 

Our relations with the numerous tribes of aboriginal natives jof. 
this CDuiitry, scattered over its extensive surface, and so dependant,. 
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even for their existence, upon our power, have been, during the 
present year, highly interesting. An act of congress of the 25th 
of May, 1824, made an appropriation to defray the expenses of 
making treaties of trade and friendship with the Indian tribes 
beyond the Mississipi. An act of the 3d of March, 1825, autho- 
rized treaties to be made with the Indians for their consent to the 
making of a road from the frontier of Missouri to that of New 
Mexico. And another act of the same date provided for defraying 
the expenses of holding treaties with the Sioux, Chippeways, 
Menomenees, Sauks, Foxes, &c. for the purpose of establishing 
boundaries, and promoting peace between the said tribes. The 
first and last objects of these acts have been accomplished ; and 
the second is yet in a process of execution. The treaties which, 
since the last session of congress, have been concluded with the 
several tribes, will be laid before the senate for their consideration, 
conformably to the constitution* They comprise large and 
valuable acquisitions of territory, and they secure an adjustment 
of boundaries, and give pledges of permanent peace between 
several tribes which had been long v^ing bloody wars against 
each other. 

On the 12th of February last, a treaty was signed at the Indian 
Springs, between commissioners appointed on the part of th^ 
United States, and certain chiefs and individuals of the Creek na- 
tion of Indians, which was received at the seat of government 
only a few days before the close of the last session of congress, 
. and of the late administration. The advice and consent of the 
senate was given to it on the 3d of March, too late to receive the 
sanction of the then president of the United States; it was ratified 
onthe 7th of March, under the unsuspecting impression that it had 
been negotiated in good fatith, and in the confidence inspired by 
the recommendation of the senate. The subsequent transactions 
in relation to this treaty, will form the subject of a separate mes- 
sage. 

The appropriations made by congress, for public works, as well 
in the construction of fortifications as for purposes of internal 
improvement, as fisur as they have been expended, have been faith- 
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fiilly applied. Their pn^press has been delayed for want of suita* 
Ue offices for superinteading them. An increase of both the 
corps of engineers, military and topographical, was reGommended 
by my predecessor at the last session of congress. The reasons 
upon which that recommendation was founded subsist in all their 
fbrce, and have acquired additional urgency since that time. It 
may also be expedient to organize the topographical engineers, 
into a corps similar to the establishment of the corps of engneers* 
The military academy at West Point will furnish, from the cadets 
annually graduated there, officers well qualified- for carrying this 
measuise into effect. 

The board of engineers for internal improvement, appointed 
for carrying into execution the act of congress of the 30th of 
April, 1824, **to procure the necessary surveys, plans, and esti- 
mates, on the subject of roads and cansds," have been actively en- 
gaged in that service fiom the close of the last session of congress* 
They hsive completed the surveys necessary for ascertaining the 
practicability of a canal from the Chesapeake Bay to the Ohio 
River, and a^ preparing a full report on that subject { which, 
when completed, will be laid before you. The same observation 
is to be made with regard to the two other objects of national ink- 
portance, upon which the board have been occupied — namely, 
the accomplishment of a national road from this city to New Or- 
leans, and the practicability of uniting the waters of Mempbra- 
ma^pog with Connecticut river, and the improvement of the navi- 
gation of that river. The surveys have been made, and are nearly 
completed. The report may be expected at an early period dur- 
ring the present session of congress. 

The acts of congress of the last session relative to the survey- 
ing, marking, or laying out roads in the territories of Florida, 
Arkansas, Michigan, from Missouri to Mexico, and for the continu- 
ation of tM Cumberland road, are some of them fully executed, 
and others in the process of execution. Those for completing or. 
commencing fortifications, have been delayed only s6 far as the 
corps of engineers has been inadequate to furnish officers for the 
necessary superintendence of the works. Under the act confirm- 
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ingthestatutjes of Viiginiaand Maryland, incorporating theChesa^ 
peak$ and Ohio canal company, three .commissioners on the part 
of the United States have been appointed for opetiing books and 
receiving suhscriptioQS,,in concert with a like Aumber of com- 
missioners appointed on the part of each of those steite$. A meet-< 
ing of the commissionen baa been postponed to await the defini« 
tive report, of the Board of engineers. The light-hous© and monu- 
ments for the safety of our commerce and tnarinei's; the works, 
for.the security of the Plymouth beach, and for the preservation 
of the islands in Boston harbour, have received the attention re- 
(]uired by the laws relating to those objects respectively. The 
continuation of the Cumberland road, the most important of them 
all, after si»*mounting no inconsiderable difficulty in filing upon 
the direction pf the road, has commenced under the most pro- 
mising auspices, with the improvements of recent invention in 
the mode of construction^ and with the advantage of a great re- 
duction in the comparative cost of the work. 

The operation of the laws relating to revolutionaty pensioners . 
rpkay deserve the renewed conskieration of' congress* The act 
of March 18, 1818, while it m^e provision for many merito- 
rious and indigent citizens, who had served in the war of indepen- 
dence, opened a door to numerous abuses and impositions. To 
remedy this, the act of May, 1st 1820, exacted proofs of absolute 
indigence, which many really iii want were unable, andall, sus- 
ceptible of that delicacy which ii allied to many virtues, must be 
deeply reluctant to give. The result has been, that some among the 
least deserving have been retained, and some in whom the raquisites 
both ^ worth and want were combined, have been stricken from 
the list. As the nui;nber of these venerable relics of an age gone by 
diminish, as the decays of body, mind, and estate of those who 
iftirvive must in the icommon' course of nature increase, should not 
. a. more liberal portiottpf indulgence be dealt out to them? 
'..MsLy not the want, in most instances, be inferred from the de- 
msuxd* when the services can be duly proved? and may not the 
Vol U. No. 6. 3 c 
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ladt dayis of human iniinnity be S|>ared the mortification of .pur-' 
chasing a pittance of relief only by the exposure of its own ne- 
cessities ? I submit to congress the expediency either of provid-* 
ing for individual cases of this descriptioji by special enactment, 
or of revising the act of the 1st of May, 1820, with a view to mi- 
tigate the rigour of its exclusions, in ^vour of persons to whom 
charity now bestowed, can scarcely dischai^ the debt of jus- 
tice. 

The portion of the naval force of the Union in actual service 
has been chiefly employed on three stations — the Mediterranean, 
the coasts of South America bordering on the Pacific Ocean, and* 
the West Indies* An occasional cruiser has been sent to range 
along the African shores most polluted by the traffic of slaves ; 
one armed vessel has been stationed on the coast of our eastern' 
boundary to cruise along the fishing grounds in Hudson's bay, 
and on the coast of Labrador ; and the first service of a new frigate 
has been performed in returning to his native soil, and domestic ' 
enjoyments, the veteran hero whose youthful blood and treasore 
had freely flowed in the cfause of our country's independence, 
and wliose whole life had been a series of sacrifices — and sacri- 
fices to the improvement of his fellow men. The visit of General . 
Lafayette, alike honourable to himself and our country, closed, as 
it had commenced, with the most affecting testimonials of devoted, 
attatchment on his part, and of unbounded gratitude of this people 
to him in return. It will form, hereafter, a pleasing incident in 
the annals of our union, giving to real history the intense interest • 
of romance, and signally marking the unpurchaseable tribute of a 
great nation's social affections to the disinterested champion of 
the liberties of human kind. 

The constant maintenance of a small squadron in the Medit^- • 
ranean was a necessary substitute for the humiliating altemadve of 
paying tribute for the security of our commerce in that sea, and- 
for a precarious peace at the mercy of every caprice of four 
Barbary states, by whom it wasliable to be violsfted. An addi-. 
tional motive for keeping- a respectable force stationed there at 
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thistime, is foand in the maritime war raging between the Greeks 
and the Turks; and in which the neutral navigation of thi? Union 
is always in danger of outrage and depredation. A few instances 
have occurred of such depredations upon our merchant vessels, 
by privateeis or pirates [wearing the Grecian flag« but without 
real authority from the Greek or any other government The 
heroic struggles of the Greeks themselves, in which pur warmest 
^mpadiies as freemen and Christians have been engaged, have 
continued to be maintained with vicissitudes of success ad vase 
and fiivourable. 

- Similar motives have rendered expedient the keeping of a little 
ibrce on the coasts of Peru and Chili on the Pacific. The irregu- 
lar and convulsive character of the war upon those shores, has 

• been extended to the conflicts upon the ocean. An active war-p 
' fare has been kept up for years with alternate success, though ge- 
nerally to the advanta^ of the American patriots. But their naval 

' iorces have not always been under the control of their own govern- 
'ments. Blockades, unjustifiable upon any acknowledged princi- 
'ples of international law, have been prockimed by ofEcers in 
command ; and though disavowed by the supreme authorities, the 
-protection of our own commerce against them has been made 
ground of complaint and of erroneous imputation upon some of the 
jnost gallant officers of our navy. Complaints equally groundless 
' have he&a made by the commanders of the Spanish royal forces 

• in those seas; but the most effective protection to our commerce 
has been the .flag and the firmness of our own commanding offi- 
cers. The cessation of the war by the complete triumph of the 

' patriot cause, has removed, it is hoped, all cause of dissension 
' with one party, and all vestige of force of the other. But au un- 
settled coast of many degrees of latitude, forming a part of our own 
. territority, and a flourishing commerce and nshery, extending to 

• the islands of the P^ific and to China, still require that the pro- 
tecting power of the Union should be displayed under its flag as 
weU upon the ocea^ as upon the land. 

The objects of the West India squadron have been to carry 



into execution the laws for the.siipprenionoftheAiriQtfiidat« 
trade ; for the protection of our commerce agbiaBUt«siek tifin^ 
tical character, though hearing oomtnissiond from ehher^fthebelli^ 
gerent parties ; for the protection against open and tmei]iiil!«i^ 
pirates. These ol^ects during the present yeavbave^beoi/aoeovi^ 
plished more effectually than at' any formei: ^period ' fHie'Afdmi 
slave trade has long been excluded from the us« of ouriAagi and 
if some few citizens of our country have continoed to. set'rtfae laws 
of the Union, as well as those of nature and humanity at dsfiifittt 
by persevering in that abominable traffic, it has been: Only by shel- 
tering' themselves nnder the banners of odier natioBs, less ear- 
nest for the total extinction of th^ trade than ouit. The in^dar 
privateers have, within^ the 'last year, been in a great ifbeasaie 
banished from those seas ; and the piribs for toonths past' a^ppoir 
to have been almost entirely swept away fKim the boidBrs andthe 
shores of the two Spanish islands in' ^hose negioas* ■ 3%e'acttfe 
persevering, andimreikiitting'^eiiergy' of Captain WarringteB^ «ikd 
of the officers and men niider his c^tmoid,' on that tryingrattd 
perilous service, have been<xiowtked with' 8igttBl:«ucco»,'«iri 
are entitled to the approbation of- '^leir countiy. Bot^expe^ 
rience has shown^ that not BVen a temporarystispensioir^lP^tat- 
' tion from assiduity cam be indulged on Aiat station, ' without le- 
producing piracy and muider in nil thleirhorrofs; nortirit 
probable that for years to come ourimmensiely ^alb^blecommopce 
in those seas can navigate in isecurity^ without die steady cstX" 
• tinuance of an armed force devotedtoiitspt^otecdon. ' ; - 

It were indeed a vain and dangerous illusioii to believe that 'in 
the present vor probable condidonl of .humainrsociesty, acotiim^ti^ 
so extensive and ^ so rich as ours rcoidd^^st^ and he- pursued in 
safety, Avidiout the continual support of ^ military ; marine :- the 
' only arm by which the power of this confederacy can be mtiiiiat^d 
or felt by foreign nations, and the only standing mftilary: Ibrce 
which can never be. dangerous to our own liberties at* Home* A 
permanent naval peance establishment;' tbeiiefore, adapted te our 
present condition, and ai^aptable to XhAt gigltfitic groWth with which 
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file Mlioiik 19 advaoGing m its career, ia atnoog the subjectd whiqh 
hxfe •iAH$Ay ocev^ied the fbrea^ht of the last congressi and which 
iriil des^e y^ouP'Scrioua deUberatioos. jOur navy, commenced 
«t an earlyLperiod of ou; pvesetit political organi^ony upon a scale 
<9omtteaiuiate with the iacipieat energies, theseaaty resoitfoeft, 

• iand the- comparative indigence of our ia£uicy,<*wa8 evea th^n 
"foimd- adequate to cope with all the powers of Barbaiy, save the 
fint, and with one of- the principal . maritime powers of Europe. 
At« period of . further advancement, h\A with litde acoea^ion of 
ttttimgth, it not only sustained with honour the most unequal of 
^afiiets, ^ ^xnreved itsdf and oountiy with unfading gloiy^ 9ot 
it is only since the dose of the late war, that by the number ond 

• fcree of ^ps of which it was composed, it could deserve the 
name of'anavyr Yet it retains nearly the same orgmisition^ 

^'When it consitft^ only of five frigates. The rulesandregullLtiems 
■ by which it is gotvemed urgently call for revision ; and the watit 
nof.anaval school of instruction corresponding with die n^ilitary 
r'academy at 'We^t Point, fttfth^ formation of scientific and aecom- 
: plidied officeES, is. felt with daily increasing ag^vation* 

• The act ofoongressof the 26th of May, 1824, autli(»rizing. Hn 

.exaniaation .and survey of the harbour of Charlestown, in South 

CaioliBa, of ^t Mary's, in Georgia, and of the coast of Florida, 

^''and for other purposes, has been executed so far as the appropria- 

( lion would* permit Those of the Sd of March last, authorizing 

the establishment -of a navy yard and depot on the coast of Florida, 

' in the Gulphof Mexico, and authorizing the building of ten sloops 

' of war, and for other purposes, are in the course of execution ; lor 

vihe particulars of which, and other objects connected with this 

^department, I refer to the report of the secretary of the navy, here- 

' ivith communicated. 

A report fitoth the postmast«r-general is also submitted, exhibiting 
the present flourishing condition of that department. For the first 
^sae for many years, the receipts for the year ending the Is^ of 

• July last, exceeded the expenctitures xluring the same period, to 
« the amomtt of more than 45,000 dollars. Other facts equally 
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creditable to the admimstration of the department, are, that ia two 
years, from the first of July, i 823, an impiovemeait of mere . tliaa 
' 185,000 dollars in its pecuniary a&iis baa been re^ifled; that in 
the same interval the increase of the tran^rtaticni of the mail has 
. exceeded one million five hundred thousand miles annuaUy ; and 
that one thousand and forty new post-offices have been established* 
' It henoe appears, that under judicioiK manayroent, the inoome 
. from this establishment luay be relied, on' at fully adequate to 
defray its expenses; and that by the di8Continuan<^ of post roads, 
altogether unproductive, others of more useful cbaiact^ ma^ be 
open^ till the circulation of the m^l shall keep pace with the 
' spread of our population, and the comforts of friendly corres« 
pondence, the exchanges of internal traffic, and the lights of the 
periodical press,, shall be distributed to the remotest r corners of 
Uie union, at a charge scarcely perceptible to any individual^ and 
without the cost of a dollar to the public treasury. 

Upon the first occasion of addressii^ the l^i^datuie of the union, 

with which 1 have been honoured, in presenting to their view the 

execution, so far as it has been iefifeded, of the measures sanctioBid 

by them, for promoting the internal improvement of our country, 

1 cannot close the communication without reooihmendinf to their 

. calm an^ pei*severing consideration, the general princifde in a more 

. enlarged extent. The great object of the institution of civil govern- 

. ment is the improvement of the condition of those who are parties 

to the social compact ; and nq government, in whatever form pon* 

stituted, can accomplish the lawful ends of its institution, but in 

proportion as it improves the condition of those orer whom it ia 

. established. Roads and canals, by multiplying and facilitating the 

. communications and intercourse between distant iteglcms, md 

multitudes of men, are among the most . important means .o( 

. improvement. But moral, political, intellectual improvement, are 

duties assigned by the Author of our existence, to social, no less 

' than to. individual man. For the fulfilment of those duties. 

governments are invested with power, and to the.attainqieiit of the 

.eud^ the progressive improvement of the conditipn of the governed, 
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xMa exercise of ddegated power is a duty as sacred and indispen- 
sible, as the usurpation of power not granted is criminal and odious. 
Almost the first, perhaps the very iirst instrument for the improve- 
ment of the conditi<)n of men, is knowle(%e ; and to the acquisition 
of muc^ of the knowledge adapted to the wants, the comforts, and 
enjc^rments of human life, public institutions ^and seminaries of 
learning are essentiaL So convinced of this was the first of my 
predecessors in this office, now first in the memory, as living, he 
was 'the first in the hearts of our country, that once and agaiii in 
his addresses to the congressefis with whom he co-operated in the 
public- service, he earnestly recommended the establishment of 
seminaries of learning, to prepare for all the emergencies of peace 
and war«--a national university and a military academy. With 
resp^tto the latter, had he lived to the present day% in turning his 
eyes to West Point, he would have enjoyed the institution as the 
gratification of his most earnest v/ishes. But, in surveying the 
city which has be«i honoured with his name, he would have seen 
the spot of eaurth which he had destined and bequeathed to the use 
and benefit of his country, as the site for a universty, still bare and 
barren. 

In assuming her station among the civilized nations of the earth, 
it woidd seem that our country had contracted the engagement to 
contribute her share of mind, of labour, and of expense, to the 
ittiprovement of those parts of knowledge which lie beyond the 
reach of individual acqmsition ; and particularly to geographical 
and astronomical science. Looking back to the history only of 
th^ half ceaitury since the declaration of our independence, and 
observing the generous emidation with which the governments of 
France,. Great Britain, and Russia, have devoted the genius, the 
intell^ience, the treasures of their respective nations, to the common 
improvement of the species in these branches of science, is it not 
iacumbent upon ns to inquire whether we are not bound by obliga- 
tions of a high and honourable character, to contribute our portion 
of energy apd exertion to the common stock ?' - The voyages of 
discovery, prosecuted in the course of that time, at the expense of 
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those nations, have not only redounded to tlieir glory« but to die 
improvement of human knowledge. We have beea partakoia of 
that iipprovement,. and owe lor it a sacred debt, not <Hily of giali- 
tudfi^ but of ecpiaL or propoitional- exertidn in the samecommoii 
cause; Of the c6st of these undertakings, if the mexfi «xpendit|irQ 
of outfit* eq^uipment^ and completi<yQ of the e^q^eiditif^iKi^. were to b^ 
considered ^ only ebaiges, k would be unworthy of 'a great and 
generous nation to take a isiteond thought One huitdrc^ expeditions 
of circumnavigation, Hke those of Cook and La Perotis^, would pot 
burdep the exchequer of the nation fitting them opt, so much 93 
the ways and means, of defrayiag a single campaiign. iu • wsir* But 
if we take into theaoeount the U^es of those benefactors of mankind, 
of. which their aervices. ia the cause of their species were }he 
purchase, bow shall the cost of those heroic entierprises be 
estimated? And whet compensation cap be made to them^ cm. to 
their countries for them? . Is it not by bearing them in^ectionate 
remembrance? Xs it not still morfc^ by imitating th£^ examine? 
By enabling countrymen of our own'to pursue the same career, and 
to hazard thdr lives in the '^ame cause? , 

In inviting the attention of congress to the subject of iaterus^ 
Vnprovements upon a view thus enlai^ed, it is. not my ^fsiiga. to 
recommend the equipment of to ' expedition for circumnavigating 
the globe for the purpose of scientific research and inquiry* We 
have objects of useful investigation nearer home, and to which, our 
cares . may be more beneficially applied. The interior of on? 
territories has yet heed very imperfectly explonediu Qui: cofnte 
along many degrees of latitude upoh the shores of the Filicifiis 
Ocean, though much frequented by our spirited commerdal xaaA» 
gatois, have been barefy visited by oiir public slupa* . .The.nieit 
of die west, first fully ilistx>vered and navigated by a coiml^^imsii 
of om* own, still bears the name of the ship in which he. aseeocleKl 
its waters, and ckims the protection of our iarmed natioiial flag Jit 
its mouth. Wida tiae establishment of a miiitary post thece^. ocft 
some other point oa that coast, recommended, fay my prejtoowsory 
and already matured in &e iddtberatioDs of tha kstpoifpnMa^ I 



would snp^gest the expediency of connecting the equipment of a 
ptiblic ship fot the exploration of the whok north-west coast of 
- tiii« continent. 

The establishment of a uniform statndard or weights and mea- 
' sutes WHS one of the' specific objects contemplated iii ttiie informa- 
^ lion of our constitution, and to fix that standard was one of the 

• J)0wers delegated by express terms, in that instrument, to congress. 
The governments of Great Britain and France have scarcely ceased 

'to be occupied with inquiries and speculations on the same subject 

'since the existence of our constitution, and with them it has ex- 

panded into profound, laborious, and expensive researches into the 

figure of the earth, and the comparative length of the pendulum 

• vibrating seconcb in various latitudes from the equator to the pole. 

*These researches have resulted in the composition and publication 
of several works highly interesting to the cause of science. The 
experiments are yet in the process of performance. Some of them 

'have recently been made on our own shores, within the walls of 
our own colleges, and partly by one of our own fellow-citi/ens. 
It would be honourable to our country if the sequel of the same 
'^pe'riment should be countenanced by the patronage of our go- ■ 
veitiment as they hav6 hitherto been by those of France and 
Britain. 

Connected with the establishment of an university, or separate 
ttoxa it, might be undertaken the erection of an astronomical 
observatory, with provision fbr the support of an astronomer, to 
be hi constant attendance and observation upon the phenomena 
of the heavens ; and for' the periodical publication of his observa- 
tions'. "It IS with no feeling of pride, as an American, that the 
'temiirlcxtiay be made, that on the comparatively small territorial 
surface of Europe, there are existing Upwards of one hundred and* 
thnrty of these light houses of the skies; while throughout the 
tvhole American hemisphere there is not one. If we reflect a' 
moment upon the discoveries which, in the last four centuries 
MvetJe^iiinade in the phyncal constitution of thii universe, by' 
' ^K n. No. 6 3 , 
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means of these buiMings, and of observers slalioQed in them^ sMl 
we doubt of their usefiilness to every nation ? And while scaicely 
a year passes over our heads without bringing some new aslra^i- 
mical discovery to light, which we must - fain receive at second 
hand from Europe, are we not cutting ourselves oS from the means 
of returning light for light, while we have neither observatcnry 
nor observer upon our half of the.globe, and the earth revnlves in 
perpetual darkness to our unsearching eyes ? 

When, on the 25th of October, 1791 , the first president of the 
United States announced to congress the result of the first enumer 
ration of the inhabitants of this Union, he infonned tfaem that 
the population of the United States bordered on four mUlions of . 
persons. At the distance of tliirty years from that time the last 
enumeration, five years since completed, presented a population 
bordering upon ten millions. Perhaps, of lull the evidences of a 
prosperous and happy condition of human society, the rapidity Q^ 
the increase of population is the most unequivocal; But the df>* 
monstradon of our prosperity rests not alone upon this indication. 
Our commerce, our wealth, and tlie CKtaot of our territories have 
increased in corresponding proportions, and the number of in- 
dependent communities associated in our federal union, bai^ 
since that time, nearly doubled. The legislative represenlatioii 
of the states and people, in the two houses of congress, has grown 
with the growth of their constituent bodies* The house, which 
then consisted of sixty-five members, now numbers upward of 
two hundred. The senate, which consisted of twenty-six mepn- 
bers, has now forty^eight. But the executive, and still n^ore the 
judiciar}' department, are yet in a great xoeasure confined to the jr 
primitive organization, and are now not adequate to the uig^t 
wants of a still growing conimunity. 

The naval armaments which at an early period forced them* 
selves upon the necessities of the union, soon led to the establish* 
ment of a department of the navy. But the department of fiireign 
a&irs, and of the interior, which, early after the formation of d»c^ 
government had been united in one, continues united at this tim^. 
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•t(> the uttqaMionsil)le detriment of the public Senrice. The mul- 
tiplication of our relations with the nation and the governments of 
Ike (Md World has kept pace with that of our population and corn- 
merce, while within the last ten years a ne\v family of nations, in 
our own hemisphere, has ari^n among the inhabitants of the 
earthy with whom our intercourse, commercial and political, 
- would of itself furnish occupation to an active and indqstrious 
department. The constitution of the judiciary, experimental and 
impeiiect as it was, even in the infancy of our existing govern- 
ment, is yet more inadequate to the administration of national jus- 
tice at' our present maturity. Nine years have elapsed since a pre- 
decessor in this office, now not the last — ^the citizen who perhaps 
of all others throughout the Union contributed most to the forma- 
ti^ and establishment of our eonsdtutiony in his valedictory ad- 
dress to congress, immediately preceding his retirement from pub- 
lic life, urgently recommended the revision of the judiciary, and 
the eftabliihmc^t of anf additional executive department. 

'- The exigencies of the public service, and its unavoidable de- 
ficiencies, as now in exercise, have added yearly accumulative 
weight to theconsicferations presented by him as persuasive to the 
measure; and in recommending it to your deliberation, I am 
happy to have the influence of his high authority, in aid of the un- 
doubted convictions of my own experience. 

The law relating to the administration of the patent office are 
deserving of much consideration, and, perhaps, susceptible of • 
some improvement. The grant of power to regulate the action 
of congress on this subject, has specified both the end to be ob- 
tained, and the means by which it is to be effected to promote 
4he progress of science and useful arts, by securing for limited 
times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respec- 
tive writings and discoveries. !f an honest pride might be in- 
dulged in the reflection, that on the recoids of that office are 
already found inventions the usefulness of which has scarcely 
been, transcended in the annals of human ingenuity, would not its 
ex'tillation be allayed by th© inquii^, whether the laws have ef- - 
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fecdvely insinred to the inventon the reward deitined to them by* 
the coDstilutioii, even a ^mited tergi of exclusive right to their : 
discoveries-? 

Oivthe 24th pf December^ 1790, it was resolved by c^gpeess 
that a marble monument should be^eieoted by the United States 
iq the Capitol, at the city of Washington ; that the family of General 
Washington shoi^ld be requested to permit bis body to be deposited 
under it ; and that the monument be so designed as to commemo-» . 
sate the great events of his mUitary and political life. In remind- 
ing congress of this resolutioni.and that tlie monument contepQplate4: 
by it remains yet without execution, I . shall indulge only the* 
remark, that the works in the Capitol are- approaching, to comple-i 
tion. That the cons^t df the fkmily desired by the resolution was 
requested and obtained^ Th^fta monument has be^ recently . 
erected in the city, aft the expepse of the nation, over the :ie^ . 
riiaias of another distinguished patriot of the- revolution ; and that 
a spot has been reserved within the Walls where you are deli« 
berating for the benefit . of this and future ages, in which the 
mortal remains may be deposited of him whose spirit hovers over 
you, and listens with delight to every act of the representatives of 
his nation, which can tend to exalt and adorn his and their country, 

• The constitution under which you are assembled is a charter of 
limited powers. After full and solemn deliberation upon all or any 
of the objects which, ui^ed by an irresistible sense of my own 
duty, I have recommended to your attention, should you come to 
the conclusion that, however-desirable in themselves, the enact-> 
ment of Jaws for effecting them would transcend the powers com-t 
mitted to you' by that venerablejnstrument which we are all bound 
to support ; let no consideration induce you to assume jthe powers 
not granted to you by the people. But if the power to exercise 
exclusive legislation in all oases whatsoever over the district of 
Colombia; if the power, to Jay and collect (axes, duties^ imposts, 
and excises, to pay the debts, and provide* for the common 
defence and general welfare of the United Stated; if the. .power tp 
regulate doinmerce with foreign nalipns, and among the ^yeraj 



^es,aud with the Indiip tribes; to fix.the,scaiHi^Td&r ^igbtl 
and isej^Lsures; to, establish post-o6Sc^ and post-roads; tprdedar^ 
lyar ; to rak^ |uid support armies ; to prpvide and x^aifi^m^^ pavy ;; 
to dispose of, a»d make all needful rules and regulations respectini 
the territory or other propeny belonging to th^.United States ; ^x^ 
to xoalie all laws which shall be necessary and, proper for carryipg 
these powers into execution;-^if these powers, and others enume«« 
rated in tlie constitution, may be effectually, brought into action by: 
laws promoting the improvement of agriculture, commerce« and 
manufactures, the cultivation and encouragement of the mechanii^ 
9pd the ele^nt arts, the advancement pf literature, and the progress 
of the sciences, ornamental and profound--«to refiadn from ex^« 
cising them for the benefit of the people them^v^ would be to 
hide in tha earth the tal^t committed to our di^arge-^would be 
treachery to the most sacred of trusts. 

The spirit of improvemeot is abroad upon the earth. It stimu**: 
I|tes the hearty an4 sharpens the faculties, not of oi^r. fellow-citij^ns. 
alone, but of the nations of Europe, and of their niiers. While 
dwelling with pleasing satisfaction upon the superior excellence of 
our political institutions, let us not be unmindful th^t liberty is 
power ; that the nation, blessed with the largest portion of liberty, 
must, in proportion to its numbers, be the most powerful nation 
upon earth ; and that the tenure of power by man is, in the 
moral pivposes of his Creator, upon condition that it shall be 
exercised to ends of beneficence, to improve the condition of him- 
self and his fellow men. While foreign nations, less blessed with 
that freedom which is power, than ourselves, are advancing with 
gigantic strides in the career of public improvement, were we to 
slumber in indolence, or fold up our arms, and proclaim to the 
world that we were palsied by the will of our constituent, would 
it not be to cast away the bounties of Providence, and doom our^ 
selves to perpetual inferiority ? In the course of the year now 
drawing to its close, we have beheld, under the auspices, and at 
the expense of one state of this union, a new university unfolding 
itsportalsto the sons Qf science, and holding up the torch of 
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human improvement to eyes tliat seek the fight We have seen, 
under the persevering and enlightened enterprise of another state, 
the waters of our western kkes mingled with those of the ocean* 
If undertakings like these have been accomplished in the compass 
of a few years, can we, the representative auAorities of the whole 
union, fall behind our fellow-servants in the exercise of the trust 
committed to us for the benefit of our common sovereign, by the 
Accomplishment of works important to the whole, and to which 
neither the authority nor the resources of any one state can be 
adequate? 

' Finally, fellow-ci^ns, I shall await vrith cheering hope, and 
fiithfbl co-operatibn, the result of your delH)erations; assured 
that» without encroaching upon die powers reserved to die autho- 
rities of the respective states, or to the people, you will, vrith adue 
sense of your obligations to your coimtry , and of the high respon- 
sibility weighing upon yourselves, give efficacy to the means 
committed to you for the common good. And may he who 
searches the hearts of the children of men, prosper your exertions" 
to secure the blessings of peace, and promote the highest welfkre of 

our country. 

John Quinoy AoAva 
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SOUTH AMERICA AND THE PANAMA CONGRESS. 

The progressive importance which the South Ame- 
rican States are acquiring is shewn by the important 
documents we have transcribed. From the Isthmus 
of Panama to Cape Horn, we see with wonder a rapid 
increase in wealth, in cultivation, in the art of govern- 
ment, and the reform of ancient abuses. Communi- 
ties which yesterday, as it were, lived under the op- 
pression of an eastern despotism, shew, at the present 
day, not only that they are free, but that they know 
how to be so. Even in those states which have 
adopted the form of republics, we observe none of 
the errors of the French revolution. Authority is 
every were combined with responsibility, and the 
public voice, without effusion of blood or violent com- 
motions, places men in authoriiy so long as they do not 
abuse it, and, when guilty of abuse, with the same 
facility removes them. 

Information begins to spread itself, and the 
methods of teaching, and of scattering instruction 
amongst all classes of society, are adopted with the 
greatest ardour, and as if with a spirit of rivalry. 
Whilst Bolivar rewards Joseph Lancaster, and bestows 
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on him public marks of esteem, the Emperor of Brazil 
causes the system of this great promoter of general 
knowledge to be adopted throughout the empire. 

Ancient Europe cannot withstand these great strides 
which So'utli America is making towards perfection ; 
her pretensions to dominion, her ideas of legitimacy, 
and her right to govern that large portion of the 
human race, are now become mere declarations with- 
out ojbject — threats which deserve only pity and con- 
tempt. The mors prudent powers, who are capable 
^of comparing means with ends, see the force of cir- 
. cumstances and yield to them for the strongest reasons. 
Societies so important and so consolidated, could not 
remain subject to a power which governs only by the 
indication of its own will. 

So soon as the colonies of SouthAmerica had be- 
come equal in population, .and superior in wealth to 
the mother countries, it was to be expected that at no 
distant period, they would assert their independence; 
force might, for a time, impede this natural tendency, 
but could never increase in the same ratio with the 
spirit of resistanoe-^that opportunity only waa^ want- 
ing* which the dissenaions of Europe soon offered. 
. Brazil fmiruhile dici,uj was raised to independence by 
the very ni$tn whc„ if hei bad attended to ancienf pre- 
judices^ ii).%ht h^ve; asserteijljbis right to retain her in 
dependant subordination. But thet Emperor Pedro I* 
bad higher views, i^nd considering that the season for 
deluding mankind was past, he proposed tp himself 
the task of directing that great community in the work 
of its independence ; and he executed it in a maimer 
the most honourable particularly if vve consider the 
obstacles with which he had to contend. 
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The plans proper to be adopted in the political go- 
vernment of nations depend on various circumstances; 
inen never agree as to all the different accessories of 
power, and hence civil discords arise. But there are cer-^ 
tain truths, iji reference to these points, which admit of 
no doubt under any system, or in any circumstances. 
Such are, for example, the following : That all power 
and all authority should be responsible — That every 
law should be preceded by the public discussion of its 
.utility— That without liberty of the press there can 
be no security in those who govern, nor public spirit 
in those who are governed. On such basis is founded 
the system of government adopted in 'Brazil, and if 
those principles are maintained with firmness, no one 
can doubt the excellence of a government which pro- 
poses to attain, by such means, the great end of the 
public good* 

. The government of Brazil, although founded on 
so solid a basis, still required external peace, in order 
that she might give herself up, in undisturbed tran- 
quillity, to the work of drawing forth those; means , 
which providence has given her for obtaining a great- 
. ness and prosperity both solid and permanent. 

Such a peace is now established by the treaty con- 
cluded between the Emperor and the King his father. 
In consequence of this treaty the war has ceased : the 
pretensions of the mother-country are, for ever, at an 
end : the independence of Brazil is no loqger a point 
of dispute in European diplomacy : the chimerical 
ideas entertained by the Kings of Portugal of sove- 
.reignty over Brazil, are renounced, never again to be 
brought forwardA-and all this has been effected with- 
out sacrifice pnthe part of Brazil. The King of Por- 
VoL. 11. No. 6. ' 3d* 



tugal retains only the title, a nitre honorary distmc"-* 
lion, and the sacrifice he has tnade was, by naraeaiii 
voluntary ; it was an acknovf^ledgement of the ine- 
quality of power, and of the absolute insuflSciency 
of his means to restore the ancient subjection* 

Whether better conditions might, or might not have 
been obtained for Portugal, is a question which it is 
not our present purpose to agitate. It is quite proba- 
ble that better conditions might have been obtained 
if the acknowledgement had been sooner offered; 
but even these, such as they are, could tiot possibly 
have been expected if the contest had been pfo-^ 
longed. 

It has been said by some that Certain established 
principles have been denied or disregarded in tbi» 
treaty ; iti what is said, for instance, of the relinquish- 
ment of sovereignty on the part of the King of 
Portugal, when the Emperor already held it by a 
more legitimate tenure : but when the treaty is c6n^ 
sidered as a mere record of the ceding oii the one 
hand, and receiving on the other, what each of tftfe 
contracting parties already had or conceived himself 
to have, no one can blame the receiving, as the price 
of peace, that which in reality was the object of the 
war. The Emperor received this authority fibm thfe 
people of Brazil when they proclaimed him, and for 
three years waged open war against the pretensioriis 
of his father, who claimed that authority ad belonging 
to him alone. When, therefore^ by this treaty, thfe 
Kipg of Portugal gives up that claim, the case reverts 
to what it was before the war ; that is to s&y, the pub- 
lic authority remains vested in him to whbm the 
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people of Brazil h?ive given it, to the exclusion of him 
who would have held it contrary to their will. This 

. is 9!elf-evident, -^ "■ 

TJbe acknowledgment of the independence of Brazil 
strengthened, or rather consolidated, that of the other 
South American States. The pretensions of Spain 

. becoi^e now ridiculous in the eyes of Europe. A 

. right which possesses no means of maintaining itself 

, ipay last for a time in the invagination of some, but 
cannot resist the acknowJedgment of the goverpments 
4^ facto on the part of other nations whose interests 

. Inquire it. On this principle Mr. Canning answers 
the complaints of Spain in the document we have 

r tfanscribed. Thi^ state paper deserves the -greatest 
attention, not only from that force of reasoning and 
.energy of style which manifest the great talents of its 
'^uthor^ but also because it explains without prevarica- 
tion or disguise the motives of England's political con- 
duct in the jmost remarkable transaction of this or the 

. last ceiitury. It is impossible to look at this paper 

. witliout seeing that a new era is arrived in diplomacy, 
and that the cunning and sophistry, and all that ver- 
bose ambiguity and confused phraseology which cha- 

. racterizedthe notes between the different cabinets, 
lare about, to give place to a manner at once direct, 
noble, and firm, of arriving at an ultimatum by keeping 
truth only in view. As the subject of this note is con- 
nected with the independence of South Americagene- 

. r^ly, we trust that we may be permitted to offer some 
further comment on the principles it contains and cer- 
.tain facts which it adnaits. 

Mr. Canning begins by asserting that neither the 
Jaw of nations nor the existing treaties with Spain 
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have been violated by the acknowledgment, oh the 
part of England, of the governments established de 
facto^ and now out of the reach of any European at- 
tack. He further establishes as a principle and politi- 
cal maxim, that there arexases, there are circumstances, 
in wTiich a government de facto may be acknowledgcil 
as independent ; and that in such cases and circum- 
stances it must be permitted to other governments to 
establish amiable relations with it, or at least the corft- 
mon relations between one nation and another. Lorig 
before the independence of Holland and Portugal was 
acknowledged by Spain, those governments were re- 
cognized by many European powers. 

As to the example of Buonaparte referred to by the 
Spanish minister Zea, Mr. Canning answers, that not 
only all the powers of Europe, and Spain with the 
rest, had recognized his government, but that even 
England acknowledged it by making peace with him ; 
that even in 1814, peace would have been concluded 
with Buonaparte (already Emperor) had his preteti- 
sionsnot been so unreasonable; and that in fact Spain 
herself well knows that it was a question with the 
.allies, even after treating with Buonaparte, whether 
it were possible to place another sovereign on the 
throne tp the exclusion of the Bourbons. 

Nothing can be more frank or explicit, not is it pos- 
sible to establish on firmer bases the necessity of often 
acknowledging governments de facto. Although 
every state possesses the unalienable right to consti- 
tute, as they think best, alter, as they deem expedient, 
their form of government, we know how much mofe 
frequently absolute power uses the sword than the 
balance of Justice. But who can call the unaniinoiis 
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yfUl of millions rebellion? Before what tfibupal caa 
the rebellion be established or the delinquents punishec^? 
■ By what law is the legitimacy of acquisition so sanc^ 
, tioned as to render resistance a crime? But it were 
^ idle and useless to discuss this question after what was 
«aid of the independence of ,the United States by two 
of the greatest statesmen of the last century Edmund 
Burke and Lord Chatham. We may dispose of the 
question in two words *^ To your right : says all South 
America; to the pretensions of Spain is opposed, th;e 
injustice of its origin r to the fitness of your goverr\- 
ment, the ocean between us ; and to the eflbrts of yoyr 
ambition, our courage and our arms. Your dominion 
bas. lasted thus long because we were few and uncul- 
tivated, now that we are ^qual in number and equal ia 
civilization, the contest also will, at least, be equal." 

There is every reason, however, to believe that the 
cabinets of ancient Europe (some at least amongst 
them] have not ceased in their endeavours to bring 
about division in the policy of those infant states, in 
order to bring about, by manoeuvres and intrigues, 
what they cannot effect by force. The period is apt ; 
the opinions of men do not easily accord on matters 
of government; the passions are in full sway when 
questions of that nature are agitated, and we cannot , 
hope to see many Washingtons or Bolivars. The re- 
lation of these states towards each other, their territo- 
rial boundaries, and what they owe towards each 
other in order to obtain the common object of the 
great union of America, all these, added to their inter- 
nal policy are points upon which the will of so many 
millions cannot be expected to be unanimous, however 
4hey may unite in the great end of a separation from , 
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Europe. It is therefore desirable to establish, on each 
of these different points, one opinion tiirougfaout Sooth 
America ; and this was the useful aim of Bolitar in 
the meeting of the Panama congr^s. May it have 
ka proper effect to the extent intended by that gette*. 
rous and meritorious patriot ! Let us hope that the 
demon of discord mt^y befyrSpom their councils^ and 
the presiding men may not be so infatuated as to seek 
to legiriate; ^ when they sbould employ persuasi^, 
to rule rather than to conciliate ; and above all, that 
they m£^ not extend their deliberations further than is 
expedient 

The principles of this congress are set forth in th6 
circular address to all the American States, dated 5th 
of December. 18^4, and signed bjrfiolivar, (It is^irans- 
cribed in document No 3) — These principles, being sq 
general as they are laid down in that paper, must ne-^ 
cessarily beopen to great difference of opinion in the 
discussion between the representatives of the i^rioui 
American states. We have therefore reason »to appre* 
^end^ that the result of this confedei^atton will be at^ 
tended with many difficulties ; but it may evidently 
be both useful and effective, if it haveibr its first end 
the union of forces against the attempts at re^coloniza^ 
tion on the part of the £uropean powers ; and for 
the second, a firm comipact, which will not allow the 
establishment of absolute power without lesponsir- 
bility. Any thing beyond this will serve only to ext? 
cite passion and occasion the most mischievous re- 
action. 

The Liberator sajrs in this circular, Ih^t" it waa 
time to agree upon a basis on which to rest the interest 
and relations of the American states; that it wsis necesi* 



-ftsry to establirii an authority which niight serve as the 
faithful interpreter of treaties, and the mediator in 
contentions, tbdt it was necessary to fix an interna- 
tional code, to consolidate thfe political existence ofK> 
-many newly constituted states;'* and that all this 
could not be effected without the meeting of the re- 
presentatives of the states in some appointed place 
(such as the isthmus of Panama), there to foiin them- 
■ selves into a general asseinbly and agree as to' their 
own attributes. 

The idea is cei-tainly grand and noble ; biit all its 
effect and practical advantage will depend on the at- 
tributes which these representatives arrogate to theni- 
selves. 

There are certain cfuestions dn the internal policy of 
states which cani^ot be confided to the judgment of 
foreigners ; th6 questions or differences between go- 
vernments can never be subjected to the sanie rules 
as those which arise between individuals. There hie 
cases which teject every specifes of arbitration or rcfe- 
i^nce. If the representatives of the American static 
In the congress of Panam^^ apply themselves to tlie 
determitiing the territorial limits and to regulate the 
ihternal policy of the states they respectively replieseiit, 
we can only look for dissent ion instead of harmony, 
for disagreement where they should accord, and in the 
place of peace, war and perpetual tumuli If there 
are certaiii points of essential and vital importance to 
aH the states of South America, and with respect ta 
whidh it would be of general utility to establish a firm 
atrcord tod uoaaimityi there are others concerning 
which, as tiiey possess only a relative interest to each 
state, no uniform will can be expected. 
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Thus, if it is expedient generally for all the.Aroe-^ 
rican states to utiite their means and to agiiee upon 

. the contingent of each towards resisting the attenipts 
of Europe; if also it is generally useful to the common 
cause that they engage never to pen»it the establish- 
ment in America of absolute government , or irrespon- 

• sible'power in the hands of one man (a power vsrhich 

- is incompatible with any social improvement) — if all 
thia is useful to adopt in principle, and if it is desira- 
ble to agree on the means of rendering such principle 

r effective, it is equally certain that all which may be 
. aim^d at beyond these limits will be hurtful rather 
.than advantageous to the peace and tranquillity of 
America. Neither the forms of their respective go- 
verntnehts, the matters touching their municipal regu- 
lations, the questions of limits^ nor the federation of 

- those states which cannot of their own resources exist 
in a state of independeiice, ought to be points for the 

: iaterferelice of the congress. 

. The accounts lately received by way of Colombia 
respecting the opening of the conferences at this con- 
gress, represent the principal points of discussion to 
be the organization of means for the common defence, 

. and assisting the Greeks in their noble enterprize.. Let 
us hope it may be so, that we may have motives of 

' congratulation in such laudable resolutions. 

< The goyernmfent of Buenos Ayres does not accede 
very willingly to the congress of Panama. By the 
representation to the general constituent • congress, 
signed by the executive government (wfiich we have 
copied above) the extreme reluctance is seen with 
which the chiefs of that republic submit to the deci- 
sions of the congress of Panama. Generally speaking 
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(and without wishing to insist oa this poiot) it cannot 
be denied that this government of Buenos Ayres has 
always been the most unquiet of all those of South 

. America^ which demontrates the existence of a spirit 

•of turbulence and ambition in its chiefs, neither accord- 
ing with, equality nor with republican moderation. 
Whether we look to their internal disseptions, or to 
their disputes with those of the other bank of the 

. river Plata, to their manoeuvres and intrigue^ against 

. Brazil, or to this unwillingness to accede to the Pana- 

. ma congress, or lastly to the recent separation from 
this government of the provinces of Upper Peru, it is 
evident that neither the Las Heras, nor the Garcis^, 

: nor the JR^ibadasias of Buenos Ayres, are men capable 
of guiding the destinies of that people ; that much 

. ambition to command exists there, and that their pa- 

f triotism is adulterated and impure. 

It seems in punishment, as it were, of the erroneous 
policy there followed, that this republic is declining 
into insignificance, and principally since the provinces 

. of Upper Peru have declared their independence, un- 
der the decision of the general congress of those four 

..provinces (assembled in consequence of Bolivar's 
decree, dated from Arequipa the 10th of last May» and 
copied above.) Even the municipality of Tareja, 
which belongs to Salta, has separated itself from that 
province, and united itself to Upper Peru. 

. Thus situated, the republic of Buenos Ayres, which, 
as a vice-royalty, at the epoch of the revolution in 
1810, comprised the presidency of Charcos, tlie inten- 
dencies of Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, Potosi, La Paz, 
Coqhobamba, Cordova, and Salta, comprehending an 
hundred and forty three thousand and fourteen square 
Vol. II, No. 6 3 b 
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leagues, and according to Humboldt, a population df 
one million one hundred thousand, is now reduced to 
a population of scarcely five hundred thousand, takings 
it for granted that the other bank of the river wUl^ 
without any doubt remain united to the empire of Bira'^ 
zil, by which the inhabitants can be better protectied 
than by the insignificant republic of Bueno? Ayres. 

The future fate of the American states depends 
much on their commercial relations with Europe ; and 
as they are all actually concluding their commercial 
treaties, it is to be hoped that experience will teach 
them to despise the restrictive system, which not only 
has occasioned most destructive wars, but has thwarted 
industry, and prevented the investment of capital in 
those enterprises to which it was niiturally led by 
the/ impulse of individual interest. The products of 
South America may be called tropical^ and are sudi 
as cannot possibly be produced in Europe. Instead^ 
therefore, of employing the labour, and investing the 
capital of America in any other objects for which the 
soil, the climate, and the genius of the people are less* 
adapted than the soil,, the climate, and the genius of 
the inhabitants of Europe, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to direct their industry and their capital t6 tho^ 
objects which are most congenial to their situation. 
It is certainly a correct idea of the political econo- 
mists that there is a territorial division of commerce 
between'all the nations of the world ; and that the 
wealth and public prosperity of each, advance more 
rapidly when they apply only to that branch of indus- 
try to which they are most apt Providence, in bestow- 
ing on nations different soils, different climates, and 
different productions, seems to have predestined the 
nature of the conmierce and communication whicli 
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idiould take place between them. When trade, there*- 
fbre, is unrestricted, each country will naturally apply 
itself to that species of labour from which it de- 
rives the most ready and the greatest profit, and 
which is, therafoce, most expedient for it Mr. Pitt 
WM the first who attempted to realize this luminous 
idea, in the treaty of commerce concluded with France 
in 1786;- but neither the eloquence nor the splendid 
talents of that great statesman could stand, at that pe<- 
riod» against the ^common prejudices with which the 
public mind was impressed on the utility of ttie i^ 
6trictive system in protecting every branch of domes-* 
tio industry. * 

This system, therefore, should be abandoned by 
the American states. They should all apply themselves 
particularly to extend the sphere of their industry, 
and to the investment ci their capital in those pro- 
ducts which are peculiar to their soil and climate, 
without regarding as detrimental the amount of what 
else they nmy require, and which they can bring 
from without, at a less price than they can raise it. 
In as much as these imports will always be equalled 
by the exports, if they import Eurropean manufac- 
tures, it is clear that, in return, they will export an 
equal amount in sugar, cotton, cofiee, cocao, tobacco 
and Brazil wood. It is towards the cultivation, then, 
of these tropical productions, that the industry of 
America should be directed : and their custom houses 
should be rather opened to those articles which are 
brought in exchai^ for the produce of America, than 
closed against them. ~ . 

No nation whatever (any more than any individual) 
can be benefited by unprofitable speculations ; and it 
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is therefore a most mmerable prcgudi^e td ititisl Gt^ 
making that at home^ wbicb tan be procni^ed cheaper 
and better from abroad. I do liot roeafn to sa^ that 
the new American states should not seek to estabtisk 
any other than the existing species of culture, or that' 
they should not seek to work in and prodiice that of 
which the raw material is abundant, and the masiu* 
facture of which is easy; my idea is limited to the po^ 
sition, that the policy of the new states should not 
resemble that of ancient Europe ; that they should not 
persist in the obstinate determination to ntaintaia 
manufactories which produce bad commbdittes, and 
at higher prices than those at which foreigners sett 
us the same or better articles. If such manufactories 
are established, capital must not be forced into that 
branchy under the notion that, by so absurd a system, 
wealth can be confined within the limits of an 
empire. In return for the merchandize whi^ 
foreigners bring us (because we can neither producer 
it so good or so cheap), they take from us that which* 
we can produce with advantage, as being peculiar to 
bur territory or our culture. 

What matters it, for example, that the English 
give up the silk manufactures of which they cannoi 
produce the raw material, and allow the French, who 
do possess the raw material, to supply them 7 The 
consequence will be, that in exchange for the quantity 
of silk which the French import, they will carry 
away an equal amount in cottons or hardware. Buy- 
ing and selling in matters of commerce are like a phy- 
sical action and re-action. There are some who seek 
to acquire popularity by declaiming against the 
use of foreign cpmmoditie^; but the calculation is 



miicli i9pre exact of tbose who maintain^ 4ia( j^U vr^ 
refuse to buy from fovei^oers, tlnty^ in ainouutv.wiU 
mefM9e ta buy {rom us; and that the demand for tbf^ 
p«oda(:e of our industry* will always be proportion^ 
to the amount we hav^e imported from theoi^ 

In this re^pept, and with reference generally to tb^ 
^ttiyect of commercial relation»,we are glad to see 
that these are ideas which the new states in South 
America are adopting with yarious degrees of modiA? 
cation. The bad policy of ancient Surop^ ogers an 

fil^oeUent lesson to the new states of America* In the 
legislative chart, of Europe, the shoals are decidedlj 
marked, and it is to be hoped they will steer clear of 
them. ... 

One document we have copied which clearly sheMrs 
how much the old maxims of the European states- 
men, with respect to the true source of wealth, are 
despised in America* A bank for. circulation and de- 
posit has been established in Chili, and the first, the 
leading idea set forth in tr^ting of, this establishment, 
is, that the produce of the mines is but a factitious 
wealth, and that the real riches of a state are derived 
solely from agriculture and industry. If this maxim 
become well understood in America, and the govern- 
ments and individuals adhere to it with a firm convict 
tion of its importance, what progress may we not ex- 
pect to see in vrealth and civilization! 

The colonies of South America did not arise out of 
a redundancy of population in the mother countries 
(like those of th^ Greeks), nor for the establishment 
of military stations of defence (like those of Rome), 
.but the Spaniards and Portuguese were led to form 
.their establishments in that vast continent, solely for 
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fhe^ocoa for the especial tise of the tomt of Madrid, wasfotmirfy 
gatheried. There are many mines of silver in the provinces ; ancl 
as these are at present the favourite speculation of British adven* 
furers, we Will hereafter give a description of them. 
* According to Baron Humboldt, in 1822; the populaticmof the 
ancient kingdom of Guatemalla did not exceed one tuition six 
hundred thotisand sduR lliese' calculations, however, by tire 
acknowlegment of M. Humboldt] himself in a lettet to Bolivar, 
are only vague conjectures, which require to be rectified by 
Accurate ^itistical data. ' Senor del Valle isofo{)inion th&t the 
population of Guat^alai cannot be less than two millicns. H^ 
remarks that no pestilentiM diseases have occurred in that country 
for many years ; that it has not been exposed to devastating wars 
like Buenos Ayres, Chili, Peru, Colombia, and New Spain. 
Articles oif provision are to be met with there at lower prices than 
in Mexico ; and marriages are mdre proliftc. According, therefore; 
to the opinion of Senor del Valle, which* appears by no means ill 
founded, the population of Guatemala may be estimated to exceed 
that of Venuezuela, Peru, Chili, and perhaps of Buenos Ayres; 

Guatemala remaineld subject to Spain till 1821. Prt)m 1821 to 
to 1823, the epoch of its absolute independence, it Wetit through 
various eventful changes worthy of record. The new-born re- 
publics of America may be likened to the' slaves who, escaping' 
from the prions of Algiers, excited to such & ' pitch the public 
curiosity respecting the story of their late misfortunes, that every one 
was anxious to accost and interrogate them regarding the suffering? 
they had endured, and their past perils : a curiosity honourable t<> 
the humaii heart. But what feeling shotdd h€ mote intensely 
interesting to mankind than the desire of knowing by what di£mges; 
perils, and anxieties, a people have obtained the^imprescriptible 
right of liberty ? We will therefore give a rapid delin^tion of 
Guatemala as acolony, and the' figiue it now a»imes as a free and 
independent nation. 

Sometime before the year 1821, the niinds of the inhabitants of 
Guatemala had been prepared for shaking off the yoke.pf Spain* 
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Jiolij^nr k: y^ixii Upper Peru, haviiig viftHed , Accif 
.qjuipA. md ;afcher: plaices, ;iuid in ev^iy part Im» be^ 
neiaeii!^ by the, inbabitants with the grieate$t enthii- 
fiaat» and r^oicingei. He was to proceed to La Ps^2^ 
Fotpsi^ aUd olber departinentQ ta the aouithward^ yaj»d 
is expect to ;return to Li«^a about December* 

A eonsiderable number of emigrants, (all of tbem 
farmers, mechanics, and miners) had arrived . at 
Peru in different vessels from England and Scotland. 
Most of the miners had proceeded to their respective 
destinations ; butgr^at dis^tii^faction prevailed amcmg 
the farmers, and n^cbanics; and it is probable, that 
the plan of forming a distinct settlement in a distant 
part of the province, after making the attempt, would, 
at l6ast in the case above referred to, be abandoned. 
' . By the Buenos Ayres Argos^ it appears that the mu- 
nicipality of Tari& 'bad assumed to itself extraordi^ 
nary powers, and di&membered that district from the 
province of Salta, and incorporated itself with Upper 

Peru^ 

Mbnte Video is occupied by the Brazilians, and 
though the Campaneiros patriots have the -possession 
of the country, tb^ Brazilians have the entire controul 
at sea, and can at all times supply the city, whilst it* 
^alls prevait the approach of the enemy by land. 
iBome hopes are entertained, that Sir Charles Stuart^ 
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will intercede with the Empercn*, and endeavour to 
compromise matters. 

Several Numbers of the Argns^ mention a sedition 
which hftd broken out at 8mi Juan,- and io repress 
which, troops had been sent from the province of 
Mendoza. In the last Number of that paper, ia a des- 
patch from the commander of the division, dated 120th 
fi^pteimberi givii% the particulars of a comptete vie* 
tory obtained over the rebels, at a place caU4$d<LeoA. 
It is said to hate been decisive, and that the victorious 
party was received under- triumphal arches, l^ ti»s tti- 
Irabitants of the town and vicinity of San Juan, who 
expressed the greatest satisfaction in having {leace, 
and ' tranquillity, restored among them. Thia Num- 
ber also atates, that private letters bring informt^ 
tion, that the priest Astoiga, author and chief of: the 
revolution of that place, and other clergymen^ deeply 
involved in the plot, had been banished by tbe state 
of Chili; and that various other' individuals of die 
same class, and some seculars had been: mulcted in 
Jaige sums of money. 

The Colombian corvette Urica (thirty-two guns) and 
the frigate Ceres (thirty*two guns) left Porto Cabeila 
udder the command of General Lino Clementi, for 
the purpose of joining a fleet of seven feigates and a 
seventy-four gun ship, under the Mexican flag at 
Carthagena. Rumour, of course, was busy in nainii!^ ' 
the point of attack to be made by the combined fleet, 
the station of each commander, the probability of its 
success, and the certain glory to be acqirired by* the 
united efibrts of Sou^ American valour. The island 
of Cuba being the only prominent hold of the rbyat* 
ists worthy the first consideration of the south vHirj 
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^^Upposed to be Uie inteltded point of tbiB united ex« 
ertion. 

General Alendez left the city of Caraccas on the 
14t& of November .tx> proceed on his misaion,^ as otie 
of the ptenipolentiaries to the congress of Panama, 
^bouii to be held there. It is remarkable^ that at 
CamecaSy it was understood that the president of the 
United ^States had declined sending any representa- 
tvfe to that assembly ; but we now ascertain, by the 
president's speech, . that ministers on the part of the 
UjDited States will be commissioned to attend at those 
deliberations, and to take part in them. 

A property-tax of ten per cent, has been imposed 
by the : Colombian government on every class of the 
inhabitants — a measure very much declaimed against 
by the journals, as tending to cramp the rising indus- 
try of .the country. 

:The departmental elections were proceeding. In 
that of Apare, General : Bolivar had been unanimously 
elected president^ and General Santander vice-presi- 
dent 

.Colombia, as an independent government, has taken 
ii.raok among nations, and will, we have little doubt, 
become powerful by land and sea. The treaty be- 
. tmjtea her and the United States, is alike &vourable 
to both republics. The 12th article embraces one very 
important point, viz. *' that free ships make free 
goo^," and vice tersd, as we suppose. 

The light of . science already begins to dawn, and 
liberal principles will b.e diffused, as she extends her 
ray, through this dark and superstitious country. 
Bolivar, whose name means every thing that is gr^t 

y^.U. No. C 3f : 
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and good, has given to Mr. Lants^ti^r twenty thou^ 
sand dollars, to be applied to the promotion of schods, 
wkh a promise of more, shoul<l it be requisite. Thhis^ 
with the aid of prases, which are now BstkblMIdd 
in Cbloihbia, the pedpl6 will become gt^dttaliy dii- 
lightened, and shake off ihat yoke, and diVeftt tbens- 
selves of those barbarian and superstitious notMns, 
which the king of Spaiti atid h js courtiers, wbile Sie 
Colombians continued His elates, found It Ms interest 
for them to Wear and to encourage. This wonderful rt* 
Tolutioh, in the cotitse of a few years, is the *M»di4c of 
one man— Bolivar, the Washington of the south* 

The spirit of monopoly is there yet too mueh encour- 
aged, as the mercantile information states. It savours, 
we think, of monarchical: principles, fmore tban^ijs, pier- 
iiaps, compatible with a people ^ho wish to be, 6t *«re 
governed by good and wholesome laws. We allude to 
the privilege which the govemmertt has granted to one 
man to navigate the Lagoon of Maracaibo by "steaib, 
whereby five hundred persons of '«({ual pretenfaions are 
deprived of the means of thus investing their * funds, to 
the great inconvenience of the pubHc, who have to 
submit to whatever sum the monopdiat think proper 
to impose. However, it is not udlibety t(|at^«be. go- 
vernment will turn its attention io ^the weMftretffdie 
cititsen, and particularly to those who ha^e' bomethe 
burden and heat of the revdlutionary «day* 

We have reason to believe that an imniediate recog- 
nition of the republic of Colontbia by «he<Ftench 
government will take place, tf we h^irtttte'to'frliadge 
ourselves absolutely for this important ft€t;it to^at 
the same time our duty to slate, that ^tbe kiteAUgence 
has reached us through a good chaAnel^ ttkd'tliat it 



6ski att<Qg?Uifx i]ii\haimony wit]|i tlie. r^pt tope of the 
ittli»i»terial jour.nal9i ui^der flNJ. . d^ y illele's influence. 
',:'. f^aace,: wbj^e uncjer ^he hoju^^e (^ Bourbon, bs^s 
ifeWfli, already bi^9i«ht. tp Eec9g^^e a republican go- 
ji^ffsm^l^s .b^^^ m ftgite of^ ancj on- the ruin^ of despot- 
4«fl» (Qf tJ^ ,4§sp9tisin too. ^tf anpther Bourbon) ; — a 
dwfbte. tpppaj^.l^ail b/^ea ga.i^ed for fbe interest of 
ciiiriUz^ ?^ci^)ty. Ther^ 19 ip^ thiss homage to the new- 
^CKta froedono^ of Spu^b Afnerica^ ^11 that could huni- 
jftle:4b§ faj[»p. pride of iegitiroacyj, .and sjubvert Its whole 
i^^fitem Qf syrguwent^ laiy^ .find practice. JLf no politi- 
tcjiliiistijtlitipiiisto be tolerated but that, which h^s 
Jaiwb *fat*bli3b€4 by sonje royal will,— if such, as we 
-bi^eiibcerd.jQroipn pr^inc^f and ministers, ,be the basis 
l6iji^&$1;i$lQ|i)je9t of the Holy Alliar^ce; — why here, "we 
#a(^.a$ we wl^ich none of you can toliere^te— which all 
Miif 41OU m«^ qc^bin^, tp qrush, Colombia, nay, Am^ 
^iciai toelf^ m Urt4<3r th^ ban of I/egitim^cy.; it is all 
treason, all rebellion, all steeped i^ guilt from Mexico 
iiQX^2Lpe,flf^T^ jHere^4|j^n, is a. case jEbr the applica- 
4ipft pf . your principles. Here is not a. solitary insti* 
^UlioD, but ,a series of institutions — a state, nay, ia 
-CRtegpry of ^ta^a, founded on that idejatical princip 
^p^le^ ji^bich tbp.Holy .Alliance and the king of France, 
.^ a men^ber of it, have declared to be inconsistent 
, with th^safety of .sovereigns, and irredeemably con- 
demned ,by tb^m to (jlestructioji. If the Holy A iliance 
fije&itbfuj to..its,owfn:ple4g9, it must make wa.r upon 
^69dbd state3 of; South America ; if it can dp nothing, 
, by hostilities jor persuasion, to enforce its own system 
iof politics *ipon mjankind, why then it is a helpless and 
ludicfous league*^ ppnfed^racy of pr^aqbiers, not of 
ipotentates. . . 
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Afterwards there is to be trade between PiNsmce-Md 
South America, and this leads us to the second hraneh 
of the victory obtained by nations over courtiers. The : 
first was that of the principle of resistance^ whidi 
placed the house of Brunswick on the English throne^ 
The second is that of the enlightened system of comh- 
merce, which the govemmentof George IV. has just 
' established for his subjects; and which all other states 
will be forced to imkate, if they ever hope tofottow 
the marcli of England in public prosperity^ even at 
that humble distanc*e which still separates them frofa 
the sphere which she traverses unrivalled. It vf9B the 
prediction of Mr. Huskisson, and he deserves to batve 
it faithfully remembered, that free trade would pro* 
duce advantages to this country, which would compd. 
other states to follow her example. The prediction 
is verifying everyday: the "new code of commercial 
intercourse stands on truth and wisdom^ ai)d is formed 
of matter that will endure. 

By the Lively^ lately arrived at Plymouth, from 
Vera Cruz, the important intelligence has been re- 
ceived of the surrender, which has been for some time 
expected, of the castle of San Juan de LfUoa, to the 
Mexicans. This event took place on the 17th of No- 
vember ; the ratifications were exchanged on the fot^ 
' lowing day, and on the 19th, the officers and part of 
the garrison were embarked for Havannab. Tbeif 
arrival at that place is mentioned in letters from 
•thence of the 6th of December. This event secures 
to the Mexicans the entire possession of the country, 
and gives them the advantage of free access to their 
best port in the Gulf of Mexico, viz. Vera Cruz. 

The remnant of the garrison at the castle of San 
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itfantl^'Ullcw; Was a hundred tod. sixty men. The 
^ articles of the capitulation are very simple, viz. the 
castle and its appurtenances, is surrendered- by the 
Spaniards ; the garrison to retain its arms and pri- 
vate property, and to be transported to. the Havslnnah, 
at the expense of Mexico; all private property .to be 
given up to its owners, on pitying the customary 
duties^ ' 

'No moretlmn forty-six men i^mained fit forduty 
'—three hundred and fifty wece buried, since thcf 
/month of August, ^d about a hundred and twenty* 
:«ix remained to be cured.. 

We here airaex a proclamation issued on the occasion 
i)y the Mexkan gov^mend 

: Fellow CSouQitiymeirrrThe flag of the republic floaty On :the 
CJasde of IJUoa. . I announce to you with iadescribable pleasure^ 
that at the end of three hundred and four year3,.the standards of 
Castile ;have disappeared from our shores. 

It was my first caie, on succeediDg to the seat of power by your 

free election, to declare with an absolute confidence, founded on 

•your valour, that the obstinate Iberian would reduce his dominions 

within their ancient limits. The day of so much glory and so 

,much faftppinefis for our cdtmtry.has now arrived. 

Me3dcans,-^By the path of blood, traced in the town of Dolores, 

yon matched to obtain a decisive triumph.- It has cost you the life 

of your heroes, the sacrifice of innumeiable victims, the ruin add 

^•omflagratioa of your homes. Despotism has been extinguidit^ 

• in a sea of blood and tears ! 

Vera Ones, the illustrious Vera Cruz, supporting the national 

cause, has brought this glorious work to a conclusion. There a 

(handful' of brave, men, stn:^ling with the diinate, and with deadi 

in all its aspects, has triumphed on the ashes of that heroic city. 

'A{)age of sorrow and of horror will et^nally preserve the m<9nory 
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oftbe iiM^iidbk people w^ bmvedj fy their own ibic^^ 
pri ved of all the resources of war, theeztremities which the hc^es 
of tyraony ha^ dared to tlueateiu Vera Cruz has acquired aa im- 
mortal renown^ which will extend its glory to the remotest cor*- 
nars of the earth. It deserves the national gratitude. 1 have 
6een a witness of its unlimited sufferings ; the highest authori- 
ties of die nation are acquainted with it. Vera Cmz may hope 
ror every thing from their jfasdce abd esteem. 

Fellow Countrymen,— The providence of the Eternal fi8(s pit>- 
Jtuced ktr Older of things entirely lie w. Afl Grounds ttre clo^— « 
-sffltlisfrtieiancijlealobsyhjtve di«apj)ezircri. "Wherevfct %fediirect 
&6^'^ifis, we ^ duSy bMblks VM fiiebdi; All ^iixitt, liB ti^tti, 
all parties group themselves aroundMift itiitlonai flig i un^rorundsd 
Attis'ttldiiopeless Mitn wiB oever tetam lo diBtcab^ rispose 
cf the great &mily. Passions have dtoi>; imioa 'S^mH. ks limits 
on comm(m interests, on generous principles;, and on your noble 
itilpCl^tiieta. Dbiwpi^^Iheibe \»^b wmddsolNrf^gsbafdiujiioie 
mii^^ titill ^oiidd he be iV^^'WOiM ImilLT^ur iMetini beisdse 
^i»>udtiy irillaiveiigdlfii wn>dgK. 

My friends, the past belongs ti& tbe'ddmifB lof 'l&ttxy^ Hb^Oii 
%%lok^1ose«i^iii0(ittiriiy'dfhB»ppki@8B<a^ . lime 

fydtetHi; abd MekicOy % yevr^liaisds, will betdised tocthefsamndt 
^it^ «l^ni^ Vfh& does (not ^ow b^n to^edte.cndftesstpfo* 
<frliak)lifiOf o«r f&ffet, c^ouf>tfaae, andcnir felicity'? 

Mexico, presefmng Otte^aspexk toEiBope, andittiothertoiAsiB, 
JtSshi^bitrnhm of •htriviogiii bosiliii lbr{the<sec%^toGal commbice^ 
HMatitin^'filid utilifybf ihankiadt HodeOy'n^i^fir^NnltiieidegBft- 
i<EBlio& of isbmy with'the na&jesQr > of <free 'wiions, Bnbient and 
hMbdem, «in{Aai^ a ctuUnde wiA augtst dfaasaetdr, wbmk iptMef 
Yes subjected to its calculations, and ddbindtrta'tiieirirkwB. -T<be 
'S|H]tii8h<Jol0ssi)Sy ipressed by its bwn might, -has t&njei^; great 
^tttieiris havevriBMii from itS'Tuias^^-^Mesaeo laisfisitsfatad: Ae 
4ieUng of ks liijpnfy^OGOQfiieedie'wosM. Tki8,rMQw<4dlfaen|» 

il^trkkdBy 'isrcwnaianmikAtkip to -yelillfakiiiteHigttB^e -^ tu- 
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jqpeakable impoitance, I furnish to thenationan acoount of my c^res 
and my exertions. Now that the issue corresponds to my wishes, 
I feel a pride in what I have done ; and I may be permitted 
to congratulate myself that the year 1825 approaches a termination 
as happy and prosperbus as its commencement. Still, the nation 
may yet gather laurels in a wide field, if the cabinets of Eurc^ 
conform to the light of the age, and accommodate their policy to 
interests so solemnly sanctioned on this continent* We shall 
cultivate the free rekiions pf peace apd frieodsbip .iri]9i ^the 
world. This great rq>ubl]c wiU<be not Im «fltea»ed Bpd tp* 
phudedfor JberichuQ^aof it849Qil,duttilbrlfa^/€qwl^a^ 
TokflQoe of the citiz^ens .wlv> com(po8fi it. MexicaBs! .aoiiCfttch 
approaches i)f t boundless fUicitjr. 

Qlory, lellow citizens, to.the far^Te.ginm«l.wb>.has;leniibmfted 
ibfE) labour of fouryear^ hy.tbe conquest of. lihb hoatile fivtaaafs. 
Gloiy and honour to the brave who theioe have i^uBehaaad.this day 
of national jpy with their fatigues, their blood, and their hesQic 
sufferings. A gcateiiil country, duly estimating their sermesy 
will know how to reward them. 

Fellow Q&usfisl ; IiOQg livfi the Mepcan zepublic i 



(Signed) 



XJUp©4I*UPB : y«?:?^^^iii4. 



lUrexico, Nov. 23, 1825. 
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GUATSMAtA. 



( Extracted frwa the New Mcmihfy MagaziveJ 

America, just raised to independence, and wMch, a^ a discovery, 
' laid opeh by the eaknlations of genius, fixed t!fe attention of die 
mtC^Bth centtrryy desenres no tess to gee apy the undivided conside- 
' nil»>B of the nineteenth* Some of the neWrepuhHcs have aheady 
employed the pen of the politician ; and sc-verai of them have lat^y 
been viAted and described by tiavellers. Oneofthem» however, 
. the Fedeial Republic of Central America, in cdi^iequence perhaps 
of iftg having been the last to efbancipate itself, has not yet attracted 
the notice of writers. Isolated in the midst of the New World, 
and without commercial relations, in consequence of its harbours 
being closed, the bare existence of the kingdom of Guatemala was 
all that was known: respecting it. But two years have ekpsed 
since that vast region elevated itself to the rank of an independent 
•republic, and assumed the titl^ not yet generally disseminated, of 
the Republic of Cential America. This beautiful country, as an 

i ' - * 

elegant writer of Guatemala expresses himself, was till then a rose 
shut up in its bud! At present, not only by reason of its new 
political aspect, but ako on accoxmt of its valuable and multifarious 
productions^ to say nothing of its extent, it demands a distinct 
place in the geogiaphy (^ modem America, and claims forcibly 
the attention of the commercial world. 
The geographical position of Guatemala is most fevourable, and 
conducive to the extension of its riches and power. It is situated 
in the centre between North and South America, having on one 
side the republic of Colombia, and that of. Mexico on the other. 
It is washed equally by the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and thus 
admirably placed so as to cany on those extensive relations which 
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it will establish with all the nations of the Old and New Wcwld at 

Boine future day* The superficial extent of Guatemala is twenty* 

six thousand one hundred and fifly-two. square leagues, varying 

much in quality, height, exposure, temperature, and fertility. 

From this superficies it may be seen that it is lai^rthan Spain in 

Europe, or the republic of Chili in the New World. From the 

summits of the mountains which croefr the territory of Guatemala, 

numerous riveis descend, that fertilize the soil through which th^ 

flow, refreshing the atmosphere^ and dischajrg^g themselves into 

the Northern and Southern Oceans. Some of these river? aie 

partly navigable, such as the Motagua, L*Ulua» L'Aguan, &c. 

many others might easily be made so» w^e the scheme encouraged 

by the government, or were it an ol^ect of private speculation : 

and no doubt, we shall behold the government seriously occupying 

itself with this important improvement as the pro^tects and 

resources of the nation unfolds ^emselves. The great lake of 

Nicaragua, which is one hundred and fifty leagues in circumference, 

lies in the territory of this republic: a circumstance that will 

perhaps be one of the active concurring causes to make it an 

emporium of commerce, if the design of opening a communication 

between the Pacific and the Atlantic, by means of that lake and of 

the river San Juan de Nicaragua, be carried into effect. This 

undertaking several mercantile houses in London and North 

America are even now desirous of entering upon. The territory 

of Central America is accessible by numerous harbours. Towards 

the north are the ports of the Gulph, Omoa, Truxillo, San Juan, 

and Matina ; and on the south those of Ricoia, Realexo, Conchagua, 

Acajutla, Iztapa, &g. The productions of the soil are almost 

innumerable ; nature never appearing tired of conferring her 

bounties ; and the. succession of the fruits and produjce of all kinds 

is uninterrupted through the year* 

E menltre spanta Ton Tftltro matiira.— Tasso. 

The two productions most known to commerce, and most 
esteem^, are indigo and cochineal. In the province of Soconusco, 
Vol. n. No. 6. 3 g 
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tlie^X)coa for the especial use of the 6ourt of Madrid, was fotmft^fy 
gatheried. There are many mines of silver in the provinces ; andf 
as these are at present the favourite speculation of British adven- 
turers, we will hereafter give a description of them. 

According to Baron Humboldt, in 1822; the population of the 
ancient kingdom of Guatemala did not exceed one tniHion six 
hundred thotisand sdub. These' calculations, however, by tire 
acknowlegment of M. Humboldt] himself in a letter to Bolivdr, 
are only vague conjectures, which require to be rectified by 
k^curate ^tkistical data. ' Senor del Valle is of opinion thkt the 
population of Guatemala- cannot be less thzm two millions. He 
remarks that no pestilent!^ diseases have occurred in that country 
for many years ; that it has not been exposed to devastating wars 
like Buenos Ayres, Chili, Pferu, Colombia, and New Spain, 
Articles of provision are to be met with there at lower prices than 
in Mexico ; and marri&ges are mdre prolific. According, therefore; 
to the opinion of Senor del Valle, which' appears by no means ill 
founded, the population of Guatemala may be estimated to exceed 
that of Venuezuela, Peru, Cluli, and perhaps of Buenos Ayres; 

Guatemala remained subject to Spain till 1821. From 1821 to» 
to 1823, the epoch of its absolute independence, it Nvent through 
various eventful changes worthy of record. The new-born re- 
publics of America may be likened to the* slaves who, escaping- 
from the prisons of Algiers, excited to such it ' pitch the public 
curiosity respecting the story of their late misfortunes, that every one 
was anxious to accost and interrogate them regarding the sufferings 
they had endured, and their past perils : a curiosity honourable to 
the human heart. But what feeling shc^ld be more intensely 
interesting to mankind than the desire of knowing by whftt changes, 
perils, and ianxieties, a people have obtained theimprescriptible 
right of liberty ? We will therefore give a rapid delhieatidn of 
Guatemala as a.colony, and the figuve it now aflBumes as a free and 
independent nation. 

Sometime before the year 1821, the niinds of the inhabitants of 
Guatemala had been prepared for shaking off the yoke.pf Spain* 
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fThe journals, the wrjlingBy and opinioas of mesa of influeiice, had 
jk^dled in the hreast of the natives, a love of their country: 
ic^her with the cbann of Hherty, the dignity and advantages ever 
^concomitant- with ind^pendance, were demonstrated to them. The 
^re, trtneh'. for a long ,tiine had lain smotliered under the ashes, 
.was at Ja^t fanned inlo a fiame^ On the l^thof September^ i821, 
tbe general wish for jkidependence was openly manifested ; and 
4mt day of the month, becapie a solemn and beloved anniversary 
<whioh the ecmstituent assembly decreed eveiy year i^ould be 
celebrated with patriotic festivities^ religious pomp, and donations 
•to the poorest yoimg perspns of the capital who had.married during 
the preceding twelvemonth. The spirit of independence spread 
,w]th &e celerity of electric fire ; and the deputies of Guatemala, 
( who took part in the cortes of Madrid as the .representatives for 
that nation, joining in the shout of joy raised by their countiymei>, 
echoed in Madrid, in December, 1821, the cry of their coimtry in 
a splendid banquet, and united their vows to those of their fellow- 
.cidzens. 

But before Guatemala ha(i well shaken off one yoke, it was 

^ooiped to fall under another, less galliog, however, and igno« 

mniious than the fixst. Mexico, which had proclaimed her inde- 

<pendence at the same time, was desirous of forming one state in 

:C(HQunction with Gviatemala, and saw with displeasure that these 

rprpvinoes desired to constitute themsdves a separate and indepen- 

^dent na^on. The government of Mexico, therefore, sent the 

commandant Filisola, an Italian, with some troops to. prevent die 

threatened separation. The machinaljions of the captain-general, 

^in \mis6n with the views of the IVIexican government — the wishes 

expressed by many towns and cities, gained over by cabal — and 

.jtbe ,rumiour indi»triously propagated, that Filisola came with an 

.imppsing force (when in reality he had no more than seven 

hundred men), tended to make it appear that the union of 

Guatemala with Mexico was voluntary, although, in fact, that 

union was but the effect of deceit and violence. The efforts of 

. fmi^Y of the citizens to ^t aside th^t forcible and, absurd connexion 
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proved abortive; the voice of Senor del Valle on diat occamn 
was not listened to, nor were the wishes of several patriots suffi- 
ciendy favoured by fortune: These generous lovm of thiear 
country were not permitted to reap the fruit of A«ir coon^ airi 

^eloquence, until two years aflerwardsy in 1833. ThepKMSiceof 
San Salvador, however, andapaitofdntof Nicafagua, rfttoad, 

' fW>nl the first moment, to submit to Mexico. They toolf op arw 
in defence of their independAice ; and adthoi^ assailed by the 

'forces of Filisola, reinforced by the troops of die provinee of 

^ Guatemala,' pn>l<mged their resistance until the public q[»mion of 

' all die provbces, on the 21st of June, 1823, spoke out again in 
favour of complete independence. 

Guatemala, united to Mexico by force and political cabal, fot* 
lowed for some time, the foteof that empire, and sent deputies lo- 
die Mexican congress; and when, on the 18th of October, 1822, 
diat congress was dissolved by the powerful hemd of Itnrbide, 

* Guatemala submitted to die yoke of the usurper. 

The ML of Iturbide was the signal for the recovery of her inde- 
pendence; and, in consequence, on the 24th of June, 1823, 

'Guatemala declared herself an independent state. Every thing 
was now in her'' favour. The commandant Filisola, who had had 
opportunities of knowing the true wants and wishes of the people 
of that country, instead of opposing the insurrection, gave all te 
assistance to help it forward ; although the motive whidi induced 
him to give such cooperation, was not perhaps of the most gene- 
rous nature. 
Animated with the desire of becoming the chief of the new 

' republic of Guatemala, he was in hopes, by such an adhesion, to 
open to himself the road to power. The congress of Mexico, 
having become more wise from experience, and more just by 
reason of its own misfortunes, a few months afterwards acknow- 
ledged the independence of Guatemala. But the army (that 
terrible element of modern society!), which had first given oppres- 
sion, and subsequendy liber^ to the country, threatened again to 
overthrow diie republic, and to place a usnirper on its niins. On 
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Ae. 14^ of September,' lB23,ia dangextNis.oonspiraejr'agaiiist the 
igov«rftin«Eit brc^e out among seveial oorjps of the amy, . and the 
Ikie of the republic .was for two days imdecided* . .During tins 
time, die sittings of the constituent assembly were smqteisded, bc^ 
-and combats arose in the streets, while the hall of the assembly 
«erved asa fint to the patriots against the attacks of the militafy. 
At last patriotism stood forth triumphant; and Captain Ariza^ the 
contriver of the coospiraiy against the government, was constrained 
to Ay, iriiile a sergeant of artillery,^ his aoGom]>Uce, suffered die 
^punitdim e nt of death, a penalty which he had most deservedly 
rincinrred. The troops which bad rebelled, were disbanded, praises 
were prodigally bestowed on tl|e courage and patriotism of the 
kiiabkants of Guatemala, and the names of those who, duiing these 
^ys, had sacrificed their lives in fighting for dieir country, were 
engraved on marble in the hall of the ccmgress. It may. bddly be 
asserted, if we except this momentary storm, that the tree of 
Guatemalian liberty is almost the. only one which, has not been 
^ixratered by a great effusion of blood* 

Guatemala had scarcely raised the stan dard of independence, 
on the 24th of June, 1^3, when measures were taken to nominate 
a constituent assembly, by which the basis of a constitution, fit for 
a federal republic, might be arranged, and through the medium of 
whicb it might be presented for approval to the five states com- 
posing the ■ nation. 

After some months the labours of the assembly were completed 
The model which served to guide the l^slators of Guatemala, was 
ydie republican form of the United States of Ameqca, together 
with that of Colombia. All the nascent republics of America felt 
the necessi^ of constituting the New World on one and the same 
principle. 

. A wcathy and enlightened American, Senor Rocafuerte (now 
-charge d'affaires of Mexico in London) some years ago, in a 
book aatitled "El Systema Golumbiano,'* demonstrated the 
.necessity of following the repubUcan plan : and, comciding with 
^^iis view of thecase, the constituent assembly of Guatemalaadopted 
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98 their fcNin of govenmienttbe system of a repfesentativefed^ 
lepubfic ; vesting the legiskdve power ia a federal congress and a 
senate. The congress is elected by the people, andis half renewed 
«veiy year. Each state sends a representative for every thirty 
tbooBand inhabitants. Hie senate is composed of membem 
popdaily dtoed, in the ratio of two for each state. That bod^ 
has the rig^ of sanctioning all the resolutions made in ccngress ; 
and a third part is renewed annually, the individuals going out 
being edible to be ce-elected. The executive power is exerdsed 
by a president nominated by the inhabitants of the different states 
of the federation. The offices of president and vice-preskkot 
(both nominated in the same way) last for four yeais, 'and Aa 
individuals who fill diem may, without any interval, be once re** 
elected. The constitution abolidies slavery, establishes incfividutf 
liberty, and guarantees the freedom of the press. The republic if 
'at present divided into five states; Guatemala, Salvador, H6nd]artt^ 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. Each of these s&tes is free and 
independent as to its provincial government and intem2d adininia* 
ftration. 

On the 20th of February, 1825, the oonstttuent assembly was 
clissolved, and the federal congress sncceeded it, which swore to 
maintain the constitution on the 10th of last April. Senor Del 
Valle, who until that time bad been president of the executive 
power, on resigning his office, pronounced an eloquent a^peech at 
4he opening of tlrat congress. It is imiposnble' sufficiently to praise 
^lat estimable citizen, for the good which he has effected for his 
country. In the speech to which we have alluded, while 
reminding bis auditory of the importance of the duties'of a repret 
sentative, he made use of the following eloquent language; 
" The people believe that, from the moment they have made 
choice of a citizen to be a icpresentative, the private character of 
the man should cease, and nothing exist but his public capacity ; 
that self should die, and nothing live in him but his country ;' that 
the individual should disappear^ and his country only be seen ; 
4hat all personal likes and dislikes should be aonibiiated, and 
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hothiDg survive but the sublime md delightful sentiment of 
patriotism." 

The journals, the acts of the republicy and the speeches of many 
statesmen which we cany in our recollection, are so well composed, 
and so sound in principle, that they afford the best refutation ef 
the assertions of those who (by way of desperate resistance to truth 
and fact !) declare the American people not sufficiently polishect, 
enough matured, or too imcultivated to live under a free and inde- 
pendent form of government. 

The Indians who people the republic of Guatemala have not a 
common ori^n. The descent of a great proportion of them may 
tmdoubtedly be traced from the Julteca Indians, who, after having 
conquered Mexico, extended their dominion even to the territory 
of the present Guatemalian republic. Nevertheless, before their 
conquests, that part of America was peopled by different nations ; 
and the Jultecas, on entering the Mexican kingdom, found it 
occupied by the Chichimecas. Were all the Indians of this 
republic descended from the stock of the Jultecas, they would 
universally speak nearly the same dialect; on the contrary, as the 
natives of this country speak many and opposite languages, it is 
to be presmned that they are descended from divers nations^ 
In the provinces of Quiche and Potonicapon, in a part of Que-^ 
zaltenego, and in the town of Rabinal, the inhabitants make use 
of the languages of Quich6 ; that is to say, of the Jultecas. In* 
Gu€»guetenago, in a part of Quezaltenago, and in the province of 

• • • - 

Soconusco, the Mara or Pocoman language is spoken ; and in no 
kingom in the New World are so many and so different dialeet* 
heard, as in the confines of Guatemala. The languages which are 
known and have a name, as those of Quich^, Mam, Pipil, Zoque, 
Choi, Lenca, Maga, &c. alone, amount to twenty-six. Many of 
these languages, however, have some analogy to each other ; and, 
' generally speaking, are very difficult to acqtrire, having a strong, 
harsh, guttural, sound, and the significatiou being changed by only 
laying a greater or less stress on the words. 
Gharles V. ordered the Dominican friars to instruct all the 
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Indiaiis io the Spanish kmgaage, morely to ftdliate among them 
the introduction of the Catholic religion, since it coukl not have 
been supposed that the Castilian would ever become the ongan of 
communication among the Indians themselves. But that wise 
enactment did not take effect in all parts ; which is proved by 
some of the more uncultivated and savage Indians not understand* 
11^ or speaking a word of Spanish. 

Before the Spanish conquest the Indians were idolaters, and 
had their priests, who, on many occasions, acted as soothsayers. 
Subsequently, in 1524, when Don Pedro Alvarado had subdued 
for Spain the different kingdoms into which that vast part of 
Atnerica was divided, by means of the ministry of successive 
Spanish missionaries, the different populations embraced the Ca- 
tholic religion; and many and heavy were the difficulties and dan-* 
gers that these missionaries had to surmount, in order to establish 
the gospel. Besides the ruggedness of the roads, thirst, famine, 
and bad health in unwholesome climates, they had oflen to 
encounter death, rendered hideous and appalling bytcntnents 
invented by the barbarity and ferocity of their indodle neophytes^ 
Nevertheless, diese holy perdons left nothing untried to attain their 
object. They lavished pi^esents on the Indians ; carressed them ; 
and sometimes, by means of the converted part of their wild com* 
munity, putting some part of the mysteries of religion into veirse,. 
caused these compositions to be sung; and thus attracted the 
curiosity of the I ndians, who, allured by the singing, were anxious 
to know the details and issue of its history. Thus it was that 
diey initiated them into the mysteries of the new worship. 
Those Indians, who did not inhabit the great cities and fortresses,^ 
were not accustomed to live in towns, after our fashion. Their 
towns, before the conquest, were similar to some of those which 
exist in the present day (called Faji^uco) ; in which the houses 
are so dispersed, and at such a distance from each other^ that a 
town of five hundred families not unfrequently occupies the spoDce 
of a league. The missionaries, in order to baptize and instruct 
with more ^citity, collected &ese natives into villages, fomed 
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bAef tb6 Spanish way; the church being erected in the c<Sntre, in 
front of which wa^ a sqnai'e with k chapter house^ jail, and other 
public buildings, with thei houses distributed into square allot* 
inents, and rectilinear streets. Had the. Spanish missionaries 
tefrained from employing the bayonets of the soldiery^ trusting 
their cause to the powers of persuasion,' and had they hot con- 
taminated the minds of their converts ''with absurd superstitions 
£ind a farrago of ridiculous itiirack^, they would have rendered 
by their ministry an incalculable service to humanity. ^ 

Notwithstanding, however, tlie iseal of these missionaries, many 
Indians, a century after the conquest, were not converted to 
Christianity ; and others, towards the ye&r 1725, abjured that 
belief, atid put to deslth three missionaries who chanced to be 
among them, accusing religion znd the Spanish friars of having 
been instrumental in their slavery^ At present the greater propor- 
tion of these Indians profeiss the Catholic religion ; the most part 
of them, however, without understanding it. They are Credulous 
and superstitious. In the state of Honduras^ on the banks of the 
riVer Ulna, exists a tribe of Indians, from fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand, called Sicaques, who are quiet and hospitable in their dis- 
position. They welcome most affectionately every stranger ; and 
if such persons shew an inclination to become domiciliated among' 
them, give them a hut, and provide them with agricultural uten- 
sils ; and after a year, if they have conducted themselves well, 
incorporate them with their community^ giving one of their, 
dau^ters in marriage to each of them. 

The forever who receives these marks of favour and hospi- 
tality should take especial care never to speak of the missionaries,: 
whom they detest, as having uniformly been the chief agents in ■ 
the work of their oppression. In the state of Honduras also, 
the Ilfosquito Indians are resident,....jough in their 'aspect, dirty, 
and nearly naked. These are implacable enemies to the Spanianb, 
who never could subdue them. They are inhospitable, and carry 
on an insignificant commerce with the EngH^ akne^ selling to 
Vol. IL No. 6. 9 H 
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to them the small quantity of silver and gold which they pick tip 
in the rivers and mines. Some of. them are seen in the streets 
of Wallis (an English settlement), who appear like the gipsies 
among us, and live apart from all the other inhabitants, feeding on 
uncleanliness and the offal which they £nd in the streets. Some 
will have them to be cannibals, but certain it is that they are still 
idolaters. 

When we behold the disorder, narroteness, and total want of 
convenience in the houses of the natives of this country, and the 
state of misery in which they are now found, it appears incredible 
that the Indians before the conquest should have had palaces of 
such magnificence, cities so well constructed, fortresses and 
castles defended with so much art, and other edifices for mere 
ostentation and parade, on which many histories descant, and 
some traces still remain. The richest Indian has now nothing 
but a miserable hou^ for his habitation, which, generally speakii^,, 
has only one chamber; and although sometimes their houses may 
contain several apartments, they are arranged without any con- 
tinuity of order, and separated from each other; so that there is 
no instance of an Indian possessing a house inclosed in walls 
with any vestige of taste, notwithstanding they have the abodes of 
the Spaniards constantly before their eyes. 

The Indians in the vicinity of Guatemala are as yet in a wild 
state : they speak the indigenous language, and clothe themselves 
like savages,. if a piece of cloth with which they cover their 
middle, leaving all the rest of the body naked, can be denominated 
clothing. The females are not more covered than the men ; but 
the bronze-like colour of their skins and their course physiogno« 
mies, are antidotes against the seduction of such a dress. The 
Indians of the other provinces are more civilized, clothing 
themselves afler the European ficishion, and speaking the Spanish 
tongue. 

It is generally remarked, that the Indians are naturally timid 
and cowardly,— a fact Which is perfectly established by the history 
of the conquest. Don Pedro Alvarado conquered the numerous 
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lingdoms which existed in his day with some hundred Spanish 
soldiers, and six thousand allied Indians from the province of 
Plaxaltecas. The armies of the Indian kings consisted of thirty, 
fifty, and sometimes eighty thousand men, if credit can be placed 
in the Spanish historians. But by degrees, as these Indians pro- 
ceed in civilization, they acquire courage and valour ; and in the 
last war many of them evinced great prowess. Their principal 
weapon is the sabre, and several of them know how to use muskets. 
Many of the tribes are armed with spears, and esteemed skilful 
in shooting with arrows. 

By the present constitution, the Indians have acquired the right 
of citizenship, and are placed completely on an equality with the 
descendants of the Spaniards. They cannot, therefore, be other- 
wise than attached to the new system, and many of their entire 
towns are open partisans of the republican government. 

Under the Spanish rule, these people lived in oppression. The 
government,, to appearance, protected them ; but, in reality, their 
laws tended solely to keep them in ignorance and inferiority. 
Thus the Spanish law considered the Indians as minors during 
their whole life, and subjected them to a perpetual tutelage. 
In order to prevent instruction from penetrating to them in any 
way, the Spaniards were prohibited from entering Indian villages. 
Dancing in their own houses was not permitted ; and, to the end 
that they might not become accomplished in the exercises of war, 
they were debarred from even tnounting on horseback, although 
their country was most abundant in horses. In fine, under the 
Spanish sway, they were liable to be compelled by the proprietor 
of mines to work in those subterraneous caverns for two reals a "^ 
day. These people, therefore, have cause to bless the present 
constitution, which has emancipated them from a state of degra- 
dation; and their emancipation would always be a powerful 
obstacle in the way of the pretensions and attempts of Spain, even 
were that power in a state of capability to aspire to^the re-conquest 
of its colonies. 

The historian Torquemada says, that these Indians, under their 
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kiagSy had colleges and seminaries for children and adults, under 
the supenqtendence of approved, prudent, and able persons. 
Akbough, in the present day, no traces of these colleges remain, 
nevertheless Indian parents take great pains with the education 
of their children. The mothers suckle their offspring till it attains 
the age of three years ; and there is no instance of their confiding 
their children to a strange nurse. They carry them slung over 
their shoulders, wrapped up in a piece of cloth, which they tie 
before them. With this burden they wash, and grind, the move-* 
ment of the mother serving as a gentle rocking to the diikL 
They do not defend them from £he inclemencies of wind, of raint 
of sun,. or of frost; nor have they any cradle but the hardground, 
or at most a piece of cloth* As soon a^ the child can walk, they 
place burdens oa him adapted to bis strength, and at the age of 
five or six years, he is conducted to the fields to gather grass, 
or to collect wood. At a more mature age the fethet instructs 
his sons in hunting, fishing, labouring, using the bow and arrow, 
dancing, and other accomplishnienta. The mothers teach their 
daughters to grind, tp spin cotton ai^d pita, ai^d to weaveall kinds 
of cloths. They accustom them to bathe freque^rtly, as often as 
twice or thrice a day. They are jealous of the honour of their 
daughters, and never suffer theq:^ to be s^bsent a momeqt from 
their sight. 

The Indians lead a life of great hardship, sleeping on the bare 
ground, with their heads wrapped in a woollen covering, and their 
feet expo!;ed to the air. They eat from off the ground, without 
any cloth or napkin, and their chief aliment consists of maize ; 
for, although they eat ox-flesh, game, and other mountainous 
animal food, it is taken in small quantities, and always accom-r 
panied widi a tortilla^ which is a cuke of maize, thin, and baked 
on a comcU or plate of clay, and seasoned with a small quantity of 
salt. They drink water, or else chicay which is a beverage 
extracted from maize, bran, or different fruits. The chioa is a 
sweet drink, and also of a strong nature. The Indians are par^ 
tipu)arly partial to brandy, which they j[)urdia8e in bottles, or 
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wfikf in their oym JboQses from brsoi^ or panela, which is a sort 
of . sigiar of a veiy vile quality. In some-villages, a bottle of 
biaiuly costs two realsy and in others four. The govemmeot has 
always imposed a tax on this distillation* 

^ When &ey pay visits, they make use of Icmg harangues fuUof 
repetitions ; and their sons, when they accompany them on such 
occasions, observe the strictest silence. The Indians preserve 
secceta with the greatest fidelity, and would suffer death rather 
thaoi reveal them. When interrogated about any thing, they nev^ 
r^ly determinately, but always in the way of a doubt, and with a 
qpuzmdi which signifies perhaps. 

. Among the Indians in the. province of Guatemala, and those of 
Quesaltenango, there are many who pos9ess ^eep in abundance* 
These persons avail themselves of the wool to weave stufis of 
various kinds. The most common c^ these stuffs is that called 
serga, which for the most part, is a mixture of black and white 
wool, and is used by the Indians for clothes, as well as by other 
people who are employed in rough and hard labour. They weave 
a mpre ordinary sort of stuff, which scarcely deserves the name <tf 
cloth, and is destined for various purposes. The lowest price of 
these stu^ is a real the vara^ which is nearly an English yard* 
The Indians also manufacture cotton^cloth higher in price than the 
stuffs we have just mentioned, and of which the Indian women 
iiiake use fojr dress, as well as the poorer classes of people in the 
cities. 

It is by no means true, as some writers have asserted, that the 
Indians are inferior to Europeans in physical force, and intellec- 
tual faculties; or, at least some writers have assigned, too low a 
criterion for judging of the natives of America. With regard 
to physical power, if the Indians are not to be compared with 
Europeans in the conventional beauties of figure, many of them 
are their equals, or superiors in strength, and are capable of car- 
ryiog loads of two hundred pounds English weight There is no 
doubt that the orgaiuzation of the Indians is similar to that of 
the European inhabitipts (^ America; and to prove that they 
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possesd the same facilides for acquiring any art or science, it is suf- 
ficient merely to reflect, that from among those Indians who have 
beoi placed in contact with civilized society, and instructed hy 
priests capable of guiding their understandings, many have stood 
forth eminently skilled in philosophy, in theology, in jurispru- 
dence, and in other sciences which they have been taught. In 
the province of Nicaragua there was an Indian eccfcsiastic, not 
long dead, styled Doctor Ruiz, who was a scholar of no ordinary 
stamp. In general they make great progress in whatever studies 
they take up ; and are particularly gifted with fluency of language 
and feelings of patriotism. They were the first, in 18112, to take 
pa^ in the revolution of independence ; and in the first cxnistituent 
assembly of Guatemala, in 1823, three Indian deputies took their 
seats, of whom two were ecclesiastic^. Besides which, an Indian 
was elected senator, and sat in the assembly of the republic, in 
the year spoken of; nor is it improbable, that in the first sittings 
of the congress, several Indians will appear as deputies. 

In the days of the Spanish government there were few schools 
for the use of the Indians ; and those established were but ill 
endowed and miserably conducted, nothing being taught in them 
but Castilian reading and writing. At present, primary schools 
are increasing, and establishing with great spirit ; and, when in a 
subsequent article we discuss what has been done, and is intended 
yettobedone, by the new constitutional government in favour 
of public instruction, we shall not omit to mention the measures 
it has already taken to introduce and disseminate schools on the 
liancasterian system. 

Jt is asserted by the Spaniards, who wrote the history of the 
Conquest, that in the kingdom of Guatemala alone, before the 
arrival of Don Pedro Alvarado, thirty different nations of Indians 
existed. If we believe this account, and contrast that immense 
population with the seven hundred thousand poor and degraded 
Indians, who are now living in solitary dispersion throughout the 
vast extent of that 1^= > «blic, a sentiment of horror cannot but per- 
vade every bosom, rtsulting firom the conduct of the superstitious 
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cotlrt of Madrid^ which, under the pretext of extirpating human 
sacrifices, immolated to the fiend of intolerance so many innocent 
people. But even supposing the assertion to he devoid of realily, 
there is little douht that the lamentations which the pious Las 
Cazas has transmitted to posterity in &,vour of the Indians, are too 
well founded, as arealiifo theohservations made by the p|;iilosopher 
Raynal, while treating of the same subject, upon fanaticism and 
religious intolerance : and it must be confessed, if tlus be an 
exaggerated account of the Spanish historians, that the conquerors 
of South America are even worse than Turks, inasmuch as they 
boast of having occasioned more evil anc commk^^d more direful 
ravages than they actually did commit ; a thing unknown to these 
eastern fanatics, who lay waste with fire and sword, but never 
vaunt of being more cruel than necessity warrants, by increasing 
the amount of the slaughtered victims belonging to the nations 
which they have subjugated. Without, however, entering into a 
minute calculation of the massacres committed by the Spaniards 
in that part of America, it cannot be denied that they were the 
original spoliators of the country, and the destroyers of the many 
cities which existed prior to the conquest To prove this, it will 
be sufficient to quote the description given by Don Francisco de 
Fuentes, the historian of the kingdom of Guatemala, of the city 
of Utatlan, in former times the residence of the King of Quiche, 
and by far the most splendid which the Spaniards met with in 
that country. 

Don Francisco de Fuentes took up his abode expressly in 
Quiche, anxious to investigate its alleged antiquity by an accurate 
survey of the ruins or manuscripts which his assiduity might dis- 
cover. According to his narrative, that capital was built nearly 
on the site of the present city of Santa Cruz del Quiche, which 
leaves room to conjecture that the latter might have been a suburb 
to the former. It was surrounded by a precipice, which served it 
as a fosse, and left no access to the city but by two very narrow 
entrances, defended by the castle of Resguardo : in this i^itu^^tion 
it was consideredimpr^gnable. In the centre of the capital was 
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the royal palace^ inclosed by the houses of the nobility, it beiil^ 
the usage for the plebeians to reside at the extremities of the city. 
Its streets were extremely narrow, and the place was so populous 
that the king collected from it alone seventy-two thousand soldiers, 
to dispute the entrance of the Spaniards. It wa3 a most wealthy 
capital, and adorned with numerous sumptuous edifices, the most 
celebrated of which was the seminary, where five or six thousand 
young men were fed, clodied, and* instructed, at the expense 6f 
the moyal treasury, Sind where sixty directors and preceptors weii& 
employed in the various labours of edncatioi3. Be^es the ex^ 
tensive castles of Atalaga and Resguardo, which were both capabte 
of containing a vast number of defenders, the grand alcazar, or 
palace of the King of Quiche, w^ts immense and beautiful in tho 
extreme ; and; according to Torquemada^ its opulence competed 
with the palace of Montezuma In Mexico, and that of the \nca& 
in Cuzco. Its front from east to west measured three hundred 
and seventy-six geometrical paces, and its sides seven' hundred 
and twenty-eight. It was built of divers-coloured stones, wsis 
elegant and magnificent in its proportions, and was divided into 
Seven departments. The first served as quarters for a numerous 
band of spearmen, archers, and other expert soldiers, whose 
duty it M^as to guard the royal person. The second was destined 
for the habitation of the prince and relatives of the king, who 
dinring celibacy were treated with royal magnificence. The thirtf 
was the abode of the king himself, wherein were apartments s^ 
apart for morning, after dinner, and evening. In one of ^ese 
chambers, under four canopies of feathers, stood the splendiil 
regal throne, the ascent to which was by a grand fiigfat of- stepi 
In this part of the palace were the royal treasury, the tribunal df 
the judges of the people, the armoury, the gardens, the cagesof 
the birds and wild beasts, and a great variety of oflSoes. - The 
fourth and fifth departments were amazingly extensive, and oofifr* 
pied by the palace of the queens and concubines x>f the king. It 
contai]ie<ji an assemblage of suites of apattments requisite for tha 
aidcommodation of thirty females, who were treated asqu^^is, 
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and was provided Mfith gardens, orchards, baths, and places for 
the birds that furnished the feathers in use among the ' natives of 
the country. Contigiionsr to ^ last ivas the sixth department, 
which was the college of the young ladies, where the priocess^ 
of the blood royal were educated. 

To those yiho are of opinion that the natives of America d<*- 
rive their origin from. Asis^icSy the descriptioii of that immeiis^ 
'Cajpitair might furnish evidence conclusive in support of their 
.doctrine ; inasmuch as, without taking into acconat the idolat^us 
.worship, the analogy of oqAout and form, and the pusillanipaity 
.common to both these people, it might rationally be inferred 
'j6rom the use of hsgrems, from the plurality of wives, from the 
, baths, from the narrowness of the streets, and from various oth^ 
jcircumstances^ that the two nations are descendants of one 

Aimily. • * ^ t 

.- BeloiBtfae conquest, many large cities of nearly. equal not^ 

existed-in the kingdom of Quiche, and in the other Indian counj- 

jries; such as Xelahu, Cbemequena, Patinamit, the famous cily 

o( Atitlan, and the fortress of Mizco; but, as has been already 

observed in the preceding article, nothing now remains of these 

spacious ]^a€es but disUint records, or a few uncertain traces. 

In return for so much destruction, the Spaniards foonded here 
zjfidAa&i^i and not onfrequently on the ruins of the ancient, some 
mtw f pities, which deserve no particular notice either for th^ 
beai^ of their construction or the magnitude of their population. 
The magnificent and grand was found by the Spaniards; and, 
}ike the Twk%i they have substituted on its wreck meanness and 
deformity ! The greater part of die cities founded by the Cas^ 
tiMans are dedicated to a saint ; but, notwithstanding the patronage 
of these celestial patrons, their inhabitants remiun invariably in a 
«ti9Ete of poverty and ignorani^k 

<Fiom tUs list, however, we m^st except the city. of Guatemak; 

whieb, not only on aocovml of itj^ Qtracture, but fspm ihe cii^iuar 

. Vi>L;ILNo.0. 3 I . ^ 
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stance of its being the capital of the new republic, deserves pap^ 
ticularly to be mentioned. 

Guatemala is the fourth city which has borne the name. The 
first was that Guatemala which was the residence of the kings of 
the Rachiqueles, and which has so entirely disappeared that the 
Spanish historians are still at issu6 as to the spot where it existed^ 
The second was founded by the Adelantado Alvarado, in .1524, , 
be ween two volcanoes, as a temporary establishment, until be 
could select a more appropriate situation ; but finding none such, 
the inhabitants resolved to remain stationary, approaching some- 
what nearer to .the east, at the bottom of the volcano called Vol- 
can de Agua, a most fertile and pleajsant site, the temperature of 
which is rather cold, with a wholesome atmospheie, and a soil 
well supplied with cool and salubrious waters. In that situation 
the conqueror Alvarado founded the city, on the 22d of ^ Novem- 
ber, 1527 : and very soon afterwards it was peopled by that cloud 
of locusts which then followed the Spanish army, in other words, 
by the Dominican, Franciscan, and La Merced Friars, the hermits 
of our Lady, the begging hermits, those of the True Cross, and by 
all the rest of their innumerable femily. The city, however, at first 
increased but slowly, having been inundated and desolated, on 
the night of the 1 1th September, 154 1 , by a tremendous torrent of 
water which issued from the volcano, destro5ring with its flood, 
trees, houses, and inhabitants ; by reason of which disaster that 
city (called Ciudad Viaja) was rebuilt on th^ supposed jdte of the 
old Guatemala^ (Antigua^ Guatemala.) 

This third city of Guatemala was founded in a pleasant valley, 
encompassed by woods s^d ever-verdant hills, enjoying a mode^ 
rate temperature, and blest, as it were, with a perpetual spring. 
]n the cathedral of this Guatemala were buried the mortal remains 
of the Andclantado Alvarado. This city was also peopled bj 
Dominican, Franciscan, and La Merced Friars, as well as by 
Jesuits. It contained ten 'monasteries of regulars, and five c(»>- 
vents of nuns, who, as the author of the 'Monacohgy jusdy 
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observes, are rarely found far apart, being like plants among 
which the male and female of each species are always seen in 
contiguity. There was likewise a convent of the order of La Con- 
ception, of auch vast extent, that nuns, novices, and servants, to 
the amouht of more than a thousand, are said to have inhabited it : 
but notwithstanding the presence of so many seraphic inhabitants, 
the city was unfortunately shaken by frequent earthquakes, from 
the visitation of which it was doomed several times to be destroyed. 
At last, the place having again been partly laid waste by the 
earthquake of 1773(, the inhabitants tired of ruin and of so often 
rebuilding their domiciles, resolved to remove to a spot further 
distant from the volcano and the misfortunes it occasioned, making 
choice for that purpose of the valley of Mixco, where in 1776 
the new Guatemala was erected. 

New Guatemala^ the capital of the republic, is built in a spa- 
cious plain, five leagues in diameter, watered and fertilized by 
Tarious rivulets and considerable lakes, under a smiling sky, and 
enjoying a benignant climate ; so much so, that throughout the 
year woollen or silk stufife may be worn indiscriminately. The 
streets of the city are straight, tolerably long, and in^ general paved. 
The houses, though built low, for fear of earthquakes, are never- 
theless commodious, pretty in appearance, and have gardens and 
orchards attached to them. The principal plaza is a large square, 
of which each side measures an himdred and fifly yards, well 
paved, with porticoea all aroui^d. In front of it is the cathedral, 
built by an Italian artist, in a correct and magnificent style of 
architecture. On one side of t^ie cathedral is the' archiepiscopal 
palace, and on the other one of the seminaries. In froi^t of the 
cathedral is erected the palace of government, near which stands 
' the palace of justice, and in the iniddle of the square pla3rs a 
fountain, slightly carved. The churches of Guatemala are all 
faandsomely and elegantly constructed ; and attention is particularly 
anested by a beautiful amphitheatre of stone, destined for the 
barbarous amusement of bullrbaiting ; and in this building, by 
way of refinement in cruelty, combats between jagyars and bulls 
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have sometimes been exhil>ited. There is « welUbuilt tmiveniqF, 
wfiere law, theology, medicine, mathexaadcs, and natural history, 
are taught; to which are attached a small library; and an aiiaKKi 
mical museum, with several curious preparations in wax* ThQ 
eky possesses, besides, an academy for the fine arts, an etogaotfy* 
constructed mint, very deficient, ho<¥ever, in the machinery em^ 
ployed in European establishments of the same kind. To remedy 
this deficiency, the government has lately commissioned an indi^ 
vidua], at fH-esent in London,, to purchase one of Bdlton's 
machines. This mint has always been in active employment ; 
and firom it was/issued, in 1824, the recent gold and silver coin, 
stamped with the ne^y^devised. armorial bearings ad(^pted by 
the republic; exhibiting on one side a tree, with the mottn 
" Libre cresca yfecundo^** and on thie other a rising sun^ enlighfe* 
ening five mountains, emblematical of the five federal states. 

According to the census, instituted by order of .Senor del VaUe^ 
while he was president of the republic, the population of 
Guatemala exceeds forty thousand souls. 

The city is nine Spanish leagues distant firom the ancient Gua« 
temala ; ninety leagues from the sea on the nottb, twenty-six from 
the Pacific ocean, and four hundred, from the city of .Mexico. 

The federal congress and the senate are the most valuable e»» 
tablishments of this capital, and cannot fail ti> render it flourish* 
ing and celebrated in time to come. These two bodies, conjointly 
exercising the legislative power, assemble in two distinct halls, 
founded on the site of the old university. In . the first national 
^embly laoxer than eighty deputies took their seats. At the 
present time the federal congress reckons but forty-si^ represent 
tauves, and the senate is composed of ten members. The senate 
house has been lately adorned in a simple and dignified style. 
The hall of congress is in no way remarkable, and its walk are 
covered with velvet and damask. It has a gallery for the public ; 
and behind the president's chair is a kind of balcony, where 
ladies may be present at the debates. It is an incontroveitibfo 
fiict that eloqyence is rare in all assembliea where the membeta 
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«iie.few io kiumber. A$ writers are. warmed into eatfaouasm by 
{K)«Mii5spg in JmagioelioD aa uiK^stvoUable domioioii over the 
jiM%aieot aad applai«e of posterity : in like maxmeri the^preaence 
ofanunejpiis a^ditocy excites thepassions» and gives a zest Jto 
the in^g^natiye powers of , the orator. The limited .niwnber pf 
^pvties in the federal ccKogress of Guatemala, curtailing the 
«paiG»fer die expansion of the majestical and far-extending wio^ 
of el^))[|Dene^,. may thereiure be assigned as the true cause of th# 
•languid state of the present oratory pf the country*. Last June, 
however, a utting wtus held in the hall of- congress,* not less imr 
fpctaot fropi the nature of the discussions which took idace^ than 
l^n aecQunt of the ammated. speeches delivered on tl^. ocq^sipnt 
aad,jdiejiiibject being interes^ng to humanity collectively, it may 
su>t perhaps be amiss to glvea detailed account of the proceeds 

One of the first acts of the constituent assembly of. Guatemala 
^vasthe abolition of slavery, which disgrace of civilized, ages 
was annihilated by a decree of the 17th of April, 1824. Never^ 
theless, the law wij»ely seized a rate of indemnity for the qwpers 
of slaves. Senor del Valle,.ever foremost in the paths of patriot 
tism and humanity, was very urgent in recommending such a 
compensation, and his example was followed by the greater part 
of the proprietors. The number of slaves at that time in the 
.republic did not exceed five hundred. The epoch of that de«ree 
was observed by the government as a season of festivity and 
jubilee ; and the legislative power, rejoicing in the benefit done 
^humanity, declared in its message, that the decree of the assem* 
bly deserved to be registered on tablets t)f brass, in the hall of 
the assembly, as one of its greatest ornaments. 

In process of time the constitution was promulgated by the 
national assembly, and confirmed the abolition of slavery by the 

thirteenth article, worded as follows :; 

. ** Every man in the republic is free ; and no one who takes 
refuge under its laws can be a slave, nor shall any one be 
,acoounted a citizen who carries on the slave trade.'* 
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By means of this article the republic was placed by the con- 
stitution on a footing wkh the temples of the andents, whicji 
served as 9n asylum to the unfortunate. In consequence, 
during last spring, one hundred slaves, belonging to the English 
settlers at Belize, fied from the colony, and sought refuge in the 
republic. The superintendent of the establishment demand 
the restitution of the fugitives. The executive, in the message 
with which it forwarded the demand to the legislative power, gave 
its (pinion in &vour of the required restitution : influenced, no 
doubt, by an apprehension that the British government would 
not tamely permit a refusal to be given, which would so materially 
tend to alarm its subjects, proprietors of slaves in the West lndie% 
where slavery is still . tolerated. The public of GuaieQtiala, on 
that account, were anxious to know the resolve of the l^isladve 
power upon so delicate an afifair. The 6th of June was fixed 
for the debate, and the hall of congress was crowded to excess. 
Attention and anxiety were visible on every &ce; and so intensely 
were th^ feelings acted on, that the eyelids seemed to cease from 
their involuntary motion during the period of suspense. The 
deputy, Alvarado, opened the debate. 

Ei[a eflte noble mozo de atto hecho, 
VaroB de autoridade, grave, y aevero, 
Amigo de gaardar todo derecbo, 
Aspero, riguroso, y jasticiero, 
De cuerpo grande y relevado pecho. 

These verses, with which Ercilla pourtrays Caupolieon in the 
Araucana, convey a correct idea of Alvarado. On that occasion 
he brought the constitution to the view of the congress ; and 
thus addressing it .^ 

**This is the sacred -^is, under cover of which the slaves 
of Belize have taken refuge; and I call on you to recoUect that 
you have sworn to maintain it inviolate. Shall we break that 
oath so shortly after having pronounced it ? What are commerci^d 
interests, when put in competition with the paramount duty <)iF 
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preserving juistice ? They should weigh as a feather in tlie ba- 
lance ! England, it is true, protects the interests of her traders ; 
but is she not bound still more to prefer and protect the sanctity 
of oaths ?" ^ 

The whole harangue of the orator, besides being animated by 
the glowing sentiments of a generous heart, was interwoven with 
brilliant sentences of manly logic, and obtained from the auditory, 
whose emqtions sympathized With the wprds he uttered, reiterated 
expressions of approbation* After him arose an opponent, who, 
with all the powers of oratory, exerted himself to prove the pro- 
priety of &e restitution, and, by quotation^ from ancient and 
modem history, to show that the principles of justice, which 
onght to regulate the conduct of individuals, cannot be always 
made applicable to a state. Many other deputies followed on the 
s::me false, side of the argument : but Senor Alvarado was not 
disheartened ; and returning to the charge, adduced freish argu- 
ments in reply ; declaring in conclusion, that if the English 
government should insist on recovering possession of the slaves 
by force, he would prefer to fall a victim to violence ^rather than 
become an accomplice to injijstice. These last words, pro- 
nounced loudly and with impassioned emphasis, by an orator 
whose countenance was invariably clothed with an air of sadness, 
again drew down the plaudits of his hearers, whose hearts were 
without exception in unison with justice. Notwithstanding, 
however, the manly resistance of Senor Alvarado, the discussion 
was eventually decided by a majority in favour of the contrary, 
opinion ; and in consequence the congress ordered the restitution 
of the slaves— a decision which fortunately was subject to the 
revision of the senate. That second legislative chamber, there- 
fore resumed ,tbe discussion, ahd pronounced an opposite decision^ 
declaring the ^avestb be free ; but at the same time uniting the > 
r^ts of liberty with the claipos of property, it determined to 
award a just compensation to the . English owners of the slaves.. 
Does not the revision of the preceding decision prove, an an in-' 
controvertible manner, the necessity of a second chamber to pre- 
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serve the equilibriiftn of thfe legislative power? The seiiStois 
who masit distinguished themselves in the discussion in favour of 
these slaves, were the Senors Barrundia, Alvarado, Alcftyagna, 
and Mendez. 

' Wars, revolutions, and political catastrophes, invariably hting 
forth great characters. Gtiatemala, which has experfenced nd!# 
c{ these violent political convulsions, cannot present us with ^ 
series of illustrious warriors, or 6f extraordinary men. Never-f 
theless this republic, even in the c6wse of or$Baiy events^ haft 
produced enhghtened and zealoas patric^ who might w^ll be 
placed in rivalry with many illustrious cfaara&fers who have* done 
honour to their country. Senor B^rrundia, at present a member 
of the senate, is a native of the state of Guatemala. Pvevi6ns to 
the declaration of independence, he was a naval officer, and 
Buffered mueh in the cause of liberty. • Always' pix>r, yet ever 
honourable, he often displayed his disinterested disposition by 
refusing many employments which were pressed on his aocept-r 
' ance. Public opinion and esteem pointed hiin out for the skua- 
tioa of President of the committee charged with antuigii^ the 
•outlines of the constitution. ; and to his assiduity the pubHc i» 
indebted for a great portion of that laboiir. He is about tlmty-< 
two years of age, fair,, with a fine aspect and inter^dng physit 
ognomy. He speaks with'eloquence^ notwithstanding a certaiik 
d^ree of difficulty in his delivery — a defect which ^ is' ampi^ 
dompensated by a sonorous enunciation sgdd dignified gesticulation. 
He is considered by all parties as a man of tmimpeadxaible inte^ 

grity. ^ 

Father AIca3ragaa, formerly a member of the constituent assem- 
bly, is one of the senators. This priest, rector of the village 
Duenas, was also a member of the committee for p^paring thci 
constitution, and took a distingoishsd part in its formation. He 
possesses an amiable disposition; and his countensbabe^. yftash 
age has now rendered venerable, is distinguished by strong traces 
of amenity. Highly giffed with intelligence, he is decidedly 
liberal. $ut though his conduct 19 irreproachable, when he sat 
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•in the constittient assembly he was: denounced as a heretic^ Such 

' unfounded calumny is unfortunately not without precedent. 

' During the reign of ignorance, learning among an unenlightened 

people was always a motive for founding accusations of heresy 

. and sorcery. 

The senator Alvarado, brother of the deputy, is another clergy- 
man of spotless character and severe principles. His stately and 
imposing figure, his inflexibility in doing what is just and upright, 
and his intrepid patriotism, make him more worthy to immorta- 
lize the name than the conqueror Alvarado, from whom he is de- 
scended. 

Doti Francisco Sosa, an aMent patriot in the commencement 
of independence, is the present minister of justice and public 
worship in the interipn He is thirty years old, highly educated, 
with fine manners and a graceful mien ; and was a deputy fti the 
. national assembly, and s^ member of the coDimittee for preparing 
the constitution. 

Don Jose del Valle deserves to rank foremost s^ong his coun« 
■ trymen. Every thing combines in this patriot to gain him the 
esteem of his fellow-citizens and the respect of foreigners. 
Thoroughly versed in all the sciences, he speaks and writes with 
admirable eloquence and ^ility< Following in the steps of 
Franklin, he be^n his career by, editing a journal, entitled " El 
Amigo de \^ Patria,*' for the purpose of instructing his country- 
men, and of elevating their minds for the reception of indepen- 
dence* Nominated in 1822 ta serve as a deputy in the congress 
of Mexico, he omitted no opportunity to speak aloud for the inde- 
pendence of his country. In October, 1822, he was, with several 
other deputies, arrested by the usurper Iturbide ; and, by one of 
: the singular caprices of fortune which are usually concomitant 
with despotism, was liberated from incarceration by the tyrant 
' who had imprisoned him, to be invested with the portfolio of 
minister of the interior and of forei^ afiairs. On the overthrow 
of the despot, he strenuously exerted all his iufktence to obtain the 
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independence of Qnatemala ; and his countrymen rewarded hSe^ 

patriotism by appointing him president of- die republic, which 
office he filled till last April. He was subsequently elected vice- 
president, which situation he declined accepting, as he conceived 
himself to have been fraudulently deprived of the presidentships 
to which he had been ire-elected by a majority. His fortune b 
considerable. He is of high stature, in the prime of life, and 
ardent in his wishes to procure the felicity of his country. His 
couitesy to foreigners is the theme of admiration'; in short, he is 
one of those men who, by their virtue and talents, suffice to give 
fame and splendour to a nation. | 

It is now time to redeem the promise we gave in our article 
in the preceding number, and to shew what the government of 
th6 new republic has already done for the public gdod» and what 
it still intends to do. 

We will begin with Public Instruction. . On this point every 
credit is due to the wisdom' of the government, which, fipom the 
first monoent, invariably acted on the principle, that the instruction 
of the people constititutes the true foundation of virtue and liberty.. 
The local authorities were directed to present the list of the 
schools existing in each province, and to propose the means best 
fitted to augment similar seminaries. In the city of Guatemala 
are ten schools for reading and writing, in which nearly seven 
hundred young men are educated. The government, anxious to 
establish the system of mutual instruction, directed its minister 
at the United States to procure a professor capable of transplanting 
and diffusing that plan in the republic, while it 4isseminated 
throughout the provinces a pamphlet printed in Mexico, iu which 
the new method was explaifled ; and a committee was selected 
to translate the projects of Fourcroy, Condorcet, and Talleyrand, 
on the subject of public instruction. 

A cliair of mathematics, of botany and agriculture, and another 

-of architecture, were endowed in the university : and in order (o 

propa^tethe knowledge of agriculture and botany, so essentia in 

a country highly favoured by nature, and so shamefully neglected 
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•by man, young persons were brought from all the provinces to 
be instructed inr those sciences. As a proof of the laudable impar-» 
tiality of the government, it is worthy of remarky that six black 
young men of Omoa and Truxillo are educated at its expense. 

The cultivation of cochineal in the different provinces is gr^y 
encouraged by the ruling powers ; and, by their direction^ pam« 
phlets have been circulated, disclosing the inost approved methods 
of cultivating that valuable production, as well as printed essays ' 
on the rearing of cocoa and indigo. The letter article, which 
in former years had fallen in value, rose in 1824 to a price unex- 
ampled for many years. The plantations of cochineal recently 
cultivated in the republic make great progress, and in a short 
time this production will be Ofne of the principal sources of na«> 
£onal wealth. , . . 

Mifnes. 

In this part of America, nature has been prodigal in. mines- 
containing an abundance of wealth. Besides the mine of Alote-*' 
peque, which we have already described, another, called Del 
Cferpus, lies in the territory of the republic, from which branch- 
many veins were actively worked till 1810, and oi^ly then aban- 
doned by reason of a want of money and machinery suffici^t to^ 
drain off the water which had inundated them. The riches of 
these mines must have been considerable ; — in proof of which 
position, it is merely necessary to §taie, that during a period of 
six years, they produced eight millions of dollars. In the vicinity 
of these subterraneous works, five thousand Indians were resident, 
who for two reals a day were employed in the excavations ; con- 
siderable forests were also at hand, and a river at the distance of 
two leagues. The mine of San Martin, when in a state of labour, 
was one of the richest ; nor were those of San Antonia and 
Santa Lucia much inferior in value. In the state of San Salvador, 
was situated the mine of Tapanco, also very rich. The vast 
extraction of m«tal from these mines in times past, arid their 
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po^on in the same ridge of mountains, in the bosom- of which 
are situated the mines of Peru, Potosi, and Mexico, induce a 
belief that their wealth is not much inferior to that of those cele* 
brated veins of ore. Many of these, it is true, have not yielded a 
comparatively equal produce, having uniformly been abandoned, 
at a certain point, in consequence of the scarcity of scientific 
mineralogists and expert miners — a drawback which has never 
ceased to exist throughout the kingdom of Guatemala. This 
deficiency in so requisite a science may be attributed to the want 
of a good school of mineralogy in the country— an advantage 
which, even under the Spanish sway, was on]y enjoyed by Mexico ; 
on which account its mines were always better stocked with 
machines and experienced workmen. The new government of 
the republic, aware of this obstacle, and anxious to invigorate 
and protect so important a source of wealth, began, among the 
first acts of its administration, to put into effect every possible 
method for the improvement and prosperity of the mines. It 
caused printed instructions to be distributed among the miners, 
and circulated an essay on the separation of metals, bringing at 
the same time a professor of mineralogy from Mexico, and urging 
the agents of two English commercial houses, to estahlish a com- 
pany for the purpose of undertakipg the proper working of the 
mines. 

Roads and Canals^ 

Whoever has travelled in Spain need not to be told that the 
government there is no promoter of the facility of communica- 
tion between place and place. Can it therefore be a matter of 
wonder, that the court of Madrid, which allowed the parent 
monarchy to continue destitute of roads and. canals, should never 
have turned its attention to opening and facilitating the means of 
communication between colony and cojony ? The republic from 
this neglect of its former rulers, found itself imperiously called on 
to commence the labour of making communications between the 
provinces within its jurisdiction ; a work which Spain had long 
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Btgbcted'to feommeiiee, and in dl probabjOity never would have 
ondertaken. The principal road, and the one most frequented, 
18 ttet from Omoa to the c^itaL The chamber of commerce of 
Guatemala, in one of it» reports, declared that the merchandize, 
which arrived ak Omo^ ftom Europe, could not, in many instances, 
be trara^ited to the seat of government in lessthan eiglrt monthsi 
sMwi^h the distance is no more than ninety lei^ues, partly by 
^ter and partly by land. In consequence of this representation, 
the attention of the government was directed to the feciUtating a 
coArauoication between th^se places; for which object, it has 
abeady eommenced the foimding of the post of Isabel, and other 
small eatablidunents, along that line of road. 

It isaho the intention of the government to permit a company 
to undertake the formation of » canal, which, by means of the 
lake of Nicaragua, wiU unite the PaciEc and Atlantic ocean*. Se- 
veral North American and Lotnton commercial houses havesqipUed 
for pennisrion to carry on the enterprize, some of thfem having 
actually amassed' considerable funds, and sent engineers" to 
exMnine the spot: and from the calculations made by late travel- 
lers and experimental workmen, under the guidance of the scien- 
tific knowledge of this improved age, there is little doubt that the 
undertaking, by adopting the proper mode, wiU be found perfect^ 
practicable. 

The republic of Guatemala, by not oi^anizing a weU-appobted 
and disciplined army to guard against the attacks pf Spanish des- 
potism, has been juilty of the error committed by all the people 
who in this country have struggled to regain the blessing of 
liberty. By the avowal of the mimster Zebadua himsdf, the army 
of the republic is in a very dilapidated state ; badly clothed, 
armed, paid, and disdpKned. Muskets are much wanted, and 
the fortresses require a thoroi^h repair to put them in a state of 
defence. The harbours are unprotected by batteries; and bar- 
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racks are so mueb wanted fbr the soldiery, that, widi the ^6ep^ 
tion of one newly er e6ted in Guatemala for the caiolry, there pay 
be sdd to be ndnein the repoblie. Thid report of the minister 
of war, it n thought, -will induce the government to expend. a« 
part of the loon contracted fbr last year, in prodding fbr the^ 
defence of the state. Iti the mean time, i sehobl for ofEcers andl 
a milttaiy college have been endowed. The Spanish govmim^iit. 
was very careful not to cominunicate to the Americans any military 
knowledge. Passive obedience was their duty, and to conmiand 
was the prerogative of the Spani^urds. The chiefs of corps, the 
subahem officers, and even the ^rjeants, were sent from Spain ;. 
and in consequence of this system cif ' misstrust, under the Spanish, 
sway, the founda^ibh of a military college in Guateinak was not 
jpiehratted. -' . . 

/ 

Under theS]|iKiniard^ the revenue Of. the kingd(}m4>f Guatemala 
ainoimted to a million af dollars; but peculatioa was 'carried (ot 
such an extent, that the coi^ of Madrid recdved little -or no 
benefit from dsat sunu ^ Amidst tonrulsious and di8mge$ of 
government, finantiai amcems always undergo an im£^tourabl9 
mntatioo ; nor could Guatemala, in its unsettled position; be ex- 
pected to stand forward as an exception to this rule. Order and 
economy are now beginning to be re-established, and the revenue 
[ of the government will ere long keep pace with the progress and 
increase o^ the national wealth. < lot order to make the present 
institutions more paktaible to the people, recourse was had to 
the hasty and imprudent plaa of abolishing some , of the taxes 
whicb filled the public treasury. The contributions which the 
nativespaid, under the nkmef of tribute, have been taken off, 
and likewise the ta& on playing cards, and snow, not to mention 
the duties derived from bulls, the fifth of gold and silver, the 
half of the secular annats, the two per cent, on tobacco, and 
various other imposts which have been dimini^ed or expunged, 
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By.rq^Km of \h^ .reduction?, the public Ireasuiy became so 
empty, (l^t th^ gpvjemment Y|ras <;on$^ned p contract m London 
for a loan of seven millions and a half of dollars, by the assistance 
of which sum it will.g^n.tim^ to re-icstablish by gradual process 
some branches of the pul^lic reveQue^-and^ be enabled to under- 
take at the san^e time, n^any works adya;ntag:eou$ to the state* 

The reteaue destine^} for the general ^p^nses 4>f iSbe republic 
has for some.tiine past ;been deiif^. solely from impo£^ on 
powder, postage, tobacco, and ctearances Dcom .the maritime 
custom-house.. We cannot say whether the produce of these four 
objects of taxaUon are su^qient to maintain (he general expenses 
of the republic, which, according to Senor dd Valle, rarely ex- 
ceed 50t),000 dollars. Bi|t should there be a^^light deEciency 
in the revenue to meet the expenditure^ this will be but a roomea- 
.tary evil, inasmuch as thegoverjc^ment, besides daily adopting eco- 
nomical eicperimeQts, is proceeding slowly with the augmentation 
of the taxes, in quotas whidi will fall buft hgbtly on the people, 
and . be a mere nothing when compared with the sums which 
were etaoted fxpt^ them in times past The &ct is, ^lat the in- 
habitants of Gus^temak pay. less taxes than any other people of 
the present day \n Europe or Ai;nerica. Senor del Valle having 
compare^ ^he contribmions of Mexico with those of Guatemala) 
proves that in Mexico e^h person pays eleven reals, and in his 
country but two and a half. 

Colonizaiioni 

The 12th article of the constitution declares that *'the republic 
is a sacred asylum for every foreigner, and the country of any one . 
who desires to inhabit its territory." The government, aware 
of the necessity of inviting foreign industry to establish itself in 
the republic, by a decree of the 12th January, 1824, (which on 
account of its length we cannot now extract,) offered the most 
liberal advantages to foreigners who colonized there* Land is 
easily obtained, and its possession is accompanied with exemption 
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from taxes for twenty years, and the right pf citheti&lap after 
three ; besides whidh, the most caneful pfOtectiOB 19 given to every 
foreign agriculturalist* 

This, then, is the position which the Gtiatemalian nation pre* 
sents to the eyes of the world : agitated no more by revolutions 
and destructive changi^, it advances in a steady manner towards 
wealth and civilization* ** The government of Ckatemala,*' to 
use the words of Senor del Valley <* has never for an instant lott 
sight of the weifiure of the nation ; an object which it has fbrwurded 
with foresight, and withoift dangerous precipitancy^ A laborious 
peasant may now recal his toils, and look on the profits derived 
from, them with pleasure. Th6 benevolenl exertions of a zealous 
government in behalf of its citizens,' are satisfactory to the govern- 
ors and the governed. 1 have laboured strenuously for the public 
' last year, and shall labour still more in the present A tear less, 
- an ear of com more, or a shoot from a plant not cultivated before 
my administration, will place me at the summit of felicity." . 



At this moment the grand congress of all • the new Americsin 
republics is assembling at Panama ; whence will undoubtedly be 
diffused an electric fire, which will impart new impulses to the 
infant states, and tend to quicken their prosperity. What a pow- 
erful influence may not thatfree and confederate continent, in a 
century to come, exercise over Europe ! - ^ 
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TRADE AND COMMERCIAL INTEtLIGENLE. 



It is liovr twelve ftioritbs feince the recognition hf 
t3r6at* Britain of the Southern American States; and 
whether ^e loot at that act of policy by the kirig^s 
Ininisters in a politickl Or commercial point of vifeW, 
we can find abundant Reasons for designating it as one 
of the soundest courses of tondiict that any Europeaih 
cabinet ever pursued ; a policy, thatt whilst it held out 
the right hand of fellowship to patriots who had ren- 
dered theiif name^ immortal in the page of history, 
in the determitied and vigorous struggles .they had 
made for the independetice of their native land ; at the/ 
aaine time consolidated the strength, increased th6 
resources, stnd added to the power of the great nationf, 
^ver which Mr. Canning and his colleagues ruled. 
The present foreign minister is a philosopher as well 
Its a statesman^ and if his views in the latter capacity 
had not opened to him the advantages of the preserit 
intercourse with South America, his attainments and 
knowledge as an intellectual being of the first clas^, 
must have convinced him of the necessity of the course 
thati as a British minister, he had felt it his duty to 
Recommend to his sovereigri. The match of informa- 
tion and the progress of the human mind cannot be 
restrained beyond a certain point by tyraiits, however 
powerful, or by leagues, however ancient ; and the mo^t 
casnal observer who has paid any attention to the 
passing events of the la;st year particularly, must lit 
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convinced that the recently recognized states will force 
themselves upon the attention of Europe, as govern- 
ments whose commercial greatness and political power 
cannot be checked by all the efforts of continental 
legitimacy. 'When the present cabinet was formed, 
that is, when Mr* Canning came into office upon the 
death of the Marquis of Londonderry, the foreign 
policy of this country was at a very low ebb ; in a 
condition indeed, that we have no hesitation in saying, 
liad brought a crying disgrace upon her, and was fast 
withering all the laurels that her forces both by sea and 
land had gained for her, during the arduous struggle in 
.which she had been engaged for nearly a quarter of a 
century. Lord Londonderry, a mere creature of 
expedients,^ who never could take a comprehensive 
view of any subject, very soon after the peace, became 
.entangled in the trammels of the Holy Alliance, and 
finally, became so enamoured of conferences and soir£es> 
at which he was jostling amongst emperors, kings, and 
princes, that he began to act as if the best interests of 
his country were involved in closely pursuing tb^e 
direction marked out by continental statesmen and 
their masters. Even, however, this crooked policy of 
the late foreign minister was only engrafted en an old 
vicious course that had been long steadily followed 
under Mr. Pitt and his predecessors^ and which it is 
neces^aiy now to look back upon, in order to come, to 
a full and fair consideration of the present state of the 
commerce of the world, in which South An^ricamust 
so largely partake, and in which she is, now so dec^y 
interested. In taking a sound view of cpipinercial 
relations at this moment, it is impossible to omit 
noticing the political events of at least the iast tw^pty- 
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ft^ years ; for out of them, in a great degree, has arisea 
tjbte hydra-headed monster, commercial restriction, that 
Mr. Hu^kisson, and the other members of the cabinet 
more immediately connected with finance and trade, 
aad wkh whom Mr. Canning zealously co-operates, are 
eadeavouriDg to heat down. It is necessary, we say,, 
ft) go back to this period, because the efforts that are, 
now making to bi^ak up a system that has grown with 
' the growth of English policy, during the revolutionary 
war moire especially, has probably increased a convul-^ 
sion in commercial affairs, that has alarmed the timid^ 
and to a certain extent^ shaken the confidence of all. 
Mr. Pitt, with all his capacity of mind and extentof 
infbnnaticm,'was decidedly an alarmist, and that, by a 
natural consequence, made him pursue a system of 
expedients. The same^ motives that induced him every 
{session of parliament to increase the power of the 
crown, or as ;he himself expressed it, to strengthen 
the hands of the government, used to lead him to 
barricade British commerce by the most vexatious 
imposts, as indeed must every duty be which |offers 
an impediment to that which from its nature ought 
to be firee as air. The extraordinary man who reigned 
so many years over the French nation, caused the pro- 
hibitory system to he more zealously acted upon than 
ever; and his famous degrees of 1810 gave ample 
proof that his hostility towards Great Britain induced 
bim to take a step that was much more destructive to 
the commerce of the people over vsrhom he reigned 
than to that of his eaiemies, However, this act of in- 
veterate hostility on the part of the French emperor 
again strengthened the restrictive policy, which was 
ibever leHxeduntiL the accession of Mr. Canning and 
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Mr. Huskisson to power. We are aware that tbe 
question of restrictions in commerce, is one ' upoii 
which there are among the bulk of the community 
two opinions; we are also aware that it is, as fkras 
regards Engliand, a theoretical question, but at -the 
same time, one whose theories are* in our Judgment, so 
sound, that they may be most safely turned into prac* 
tice. At this moment, the great proportion of the 
commerce of the world turns upon this question, and 
therefore, any article upon the mercantile affairs of 
nations that did not largely view it; must of necessity 
be meagre and unprofitable. Probably, no period of 
former history ever opened so wide a field for reflec- 
tion, as regards commerce, as the present ;- and South 
America is so intimately connected with the opera- 
tions of trade that are now going on, that if this, our 
publication, were not especially the organ of the new 
states in this country, both in politics and commerce, 
developing, as we have, and as we intend to con-? 
tinue to do, to the British community the resources 
of ths^t interesting and most important portion of the 
world, and the views of its governments; we should 
consider it equally essential in a commercial discussion, 
to give it a prominent station ; for we regard it as tbe 
chief hinge upon which mercantile affairs turn at the 
time we are writing. No one can imagine that the 
ministers of England, more injniediately mixed up 
with mattjers of trade and finance, could have been in- 
attentive observers of the elaborate efforts (if we may 
be allowed the term) of the South American patriots, 
long before diplomatic forms or any step towards setled 
commercial relations took place between the^se stat«« 
and England. These statesmen, oo doubt, perceive^ 
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tbat an opportunity was offering itself to tbeih of get''' 
ting rid of the unsound old course of restrictions, that 
they must not suffer to pass ; and it is worthy of re* 
mark, that the early measures of the British cabinet 
resj)ecting the opening of trade, ran parallel with their 
intentions as to the new states. They no doubt fore-* 
$aw that they had an area open to them there, for the 
reception of their liberal commercial principles, should 
they not succeed to the full extent of their wishes in 
Europe ; and that the powerful co-operation of the 
recently recognized governments, would give an impetus 
to the system that must, we think, ultimately overcome 
the bigotry of. continental politicians ; and therefOrei 
thisse independencies are not only per se of the highest 
value to the commerce of the world, supposing it 10 
proceed in its old course of prohibition, but they Are 
collaterally working most powerfully towards thd 
. destruction of a system, that oppresses, as a night-mare 
does the human frame, all mercantile relations. We 
shall now shortly, at least as shortly as the subject 
will admit of, advert to the reasons that the opponents 
of liberal principles put forth, and then endeavour td 
show that the causes that have led to the tote remark- 
able convulsion in the money market and in the com*- 
mercial world, were likely to produce the effeotsithat 
have been felt more or less by every one connected 
with trade, and which, in our judgment, should 
£ngland continue at peace, will be succeeded by a flow 
of prosperity that she never before experienced, anc( 
of which her new and much^valued allies will most 
largely partake«- — The supporters of the prohibitory 
course principally argue it as a question of time, and 
as one fromi which a reciprocity of . advantage canaot 
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epa0ate;.intsiniQcha& the continental nation tQ which 
the new syaten^ will more particularly apply, and 
which vnll a^one, as they contend, reap the advantage 
of it, wiU offer nothing ip return. She will be n^dy to 
receive all the benefits that can accrue ^to her from the 
esLperiment, but she will close her hands when any 
bopn IB asked of her as a set-off for the sacrificea 
|b^t England* and those states inclined to a(;tia 
^^pQcej^t with . England in this course of liberal po* 
liqr, bav^ made for the common good of coromei^ 
jqial inteicQurse and mercantile enterprize»-^Tbat^ 
Gieat Britain, as in the case of the silk trade» is caus* 
ing bimdreda of IJKMi&ands of ber operative manu«« 
fectoierik to be put out of employment, and con^ 
9eqiieiitly out of bread 2 for it is impossible with thfi 
k)^ of debt virbich is. at present pressing upon English 
mwnifacturers*— with its concomitant heavy taxes,, an^ 
iijgh prices of the necessaries of life, that they (the 
manufacturers) can conipete wjth those of the conti*- 
nent who are eatingcheap provisions, and living under 
^QYemments burdened with only small debts and light 
taxcsk Theae^ we admit»,are very plausible arguments ; 
but still, we cannot bring.our mind to any other con* 
elusion, than tliat they are full oif sophistry. We 
ttMi ta speak upon tix\% as indeed we would upon 
liUtbe oretical sulgects with becoming. diffidence ; but 
open this we. would ihe mpre especially treat with 
caution> because the happineas probably of half a 
tnillioti of hunvan beings in one branch of manufacture 
alone (that of silk) is mixed.up with it ; and because it 
opens to the mind: a most extensive range for rdlection, 
4iid fi^oes upon it, almost beyond compaxison, more 
Ihan^any other aubject[y the consideratJQ|i» . tbf t if the 
theory be unsound, the loss would be irretrievable to 



ttk)se nations tliat have embraced the liberal doctriaes.' 
By this, of (XMirse Vs^e mean, should that theory be 
defective, that contemplates advantages in the even| o? 
restrictions being as strictly continued as formerly by 
ik>me nations, when an opposite system is pursued by 
others ; because v^e take it for granted that no one i« 
haindy enough to deny the benefits of this latter system, 
if it were simultaneously acted upon by the nations of 
the world. The question of time urged on the othe^ 
^ide, we shall dismiss very shortly, because we believe? 
that it would be difficult for any minister to fix upon 
the proper period, in the opinion of those who are 
reaping advantage from them, for the removal of 
imposts that support a monopoly. But one word 
inore, and only one upon this point; which is for the 
purpose of asking, whether Mr. Huskisson, supposing 
his principles safe, could have found a more auspi- 
cioiis time for the cojnmericement of the application of 
them than when he first introduced bis enactmeints 
relative to the navigation laws. Those measures must 
be considered as the foundation of his free trad<^ 
system, and they were produced when the capital of 
Great Britain, to a certain extent, was unemployed. 
The riders (to use a parliamentary phrase) to thosfe 
measures, viz. the bills for throwibg open the silk 
trade, Sec. were irttroduced in a succeeding sessidti, 
when the balance of capital, as compared with tradi^, 
was still larger. In referring to this period, we cannot 
see how Mr. Huskisson can be fairly charged with 
improvidently hurrying thesd measures againstconi- 
Uiercial prohibitions; for if they were to be attacked, 
vre know not how h finer 6portunity, for the reasoii 
ive have before stated, strengthened ais it was by thfe 
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^>parent stability of the peace of Europe, could W 
found for the attempt'^ for the recent convulsion in th^ 
money market, which is now causing such extensive 
commercial embarrassments, in whatever degree it may 
affect them, we maintain is quite beside the question 
as to Mr, Huskisson having chosen an opportune 
period for the commencement of his operations. The 
other principal point urged by the prohibitory adto^ 
eates is^ that the advantage will not be recipj*ocaL In 
discussing this part of their objection, we must ask^ 
is it necessary that reciprocity should be as perfect as 
they contend for ? The load of public debt existing 
in England, and the heavy weight of taxation, are to 
our minds leading causes for making the attempt, inas- 
much as we believe, that when it becomes matured 
into a system, it will, with the powerful aid of South 
American commerce, increase the resources and add to 
the wealth of the country that proposes to introduce 
it, and to every other that acts upon it, even if it should 
not become general for a time; for we are sanguine 
enough to believe, that if it be persisted in by the 
Americans, England, and the Netherlatnds, whose 
government seems inclined to tread closely in the steps 
of England, that other powers will be forced into it 
from motives of policy^ The great point is to have 
nerve enough to cany it through; for we are prepared 
to expect, that as ^ the system proceeds, the outcry 
against it by those whom it affects, will be loud and 
extensive. This article has grown longer than we 
intended when we began, although comparatively short 
as to the variety of topics that it embraces, and there- 
fore, for the present we shall content ourselves with 
observing upon the next head of objections to the 
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liberaiKsystem of commeree, vii. that other countrfes 
will not offer a reciprocity of advantage to those which 
embrace it ; that if Great Britain cannot compete with 
France, in the manufacture of silk goods, and she is ob- 
liged to repait to the latter country gold for the silks she 
fiends here, in constequence of the duties being repealed^ 
that gold would return, if not from France, from other 
countries that she is trading with, as^ remittances on ac- 
count of orders for gopds, woollen and cotton, for in- 
stance, in the iiianufacture of which, this nation can 
compete with her neighbour; stnd therefore, in themo&t 
unfavourable point of view, we think that those commu- 
nities acting upon the principles of free trade, cannot 
eventually be losers ; for the fact is, states have their 
qualifications as well as persons, and the production 
of certain manufactures appears alnlost indigenous, te 
particular soils; and in our judgment, instead of bol- 
stering up the sale of particular fabrics, by prohibi- 
tory regulations, it appears a much wiser course to 
call into action the energy and ingenuity of those 
engaged in them ; and where a particular branch fail&, 
let the operatives connected with it turn their attend 
tion to others in which the countries acting upon 
liberal principles excel ; and we are satisfied if this 
course be boldly followed, the commerce of the world 
will find its level, and its increase will be commen- 
surate with the extent of the operation of the system. 
Many persons shrink back with horror at the idea of 
being dependant upon Poland and Prussia for corn ; 
.but we ask, what is there so alarming in it? If the 
land of England can be more usefully employed in 
growing wool, tallow, hides, and the stock that pro- 
duces these articles, what harm is there iu receiving 
Vol. II. No. 6. '3m 
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corn from Poland and Prussia to make up the quantky 
required for the consumption of this or any other 
country ; for it is as necessary to the exporters to send^ 
as it is to the importers to receive ; and upon the same 
principle, why should not hands that have been engaged 
at working in a propped up manufacture^ be with advan- 
tage turned over to one where you have no dangerous 
competitor, and which would increase, as we believe 
would be the case, by giving energy to th^t manufac^ 
ture of your neighbour in which he surpasses you. 
At present, our honest conviction is, that after the 
first impression against free tiade has passed away, 
such a stimulus will be given by it to the commerce 
of the world, even in its early operations, that nations^ 
will see their gain in becoming partakers of it in its 
fullest extent ; for they will perceive, that before ihey 
can reap a complete advantage from it, they must be 
givers as well as receivers. 

Our limits will not permit us to take that extended 
review of the last head of our strictures that we had 
designed, respecting the embarrassments in commercial 
aft'airs, and the prosperity that appears to us likely to 
succeed them ; and as it is a question so closely inter- 
woven with the commercial and financial transactio]^ 
that have occurred between South America and Great 
Britain, and as it is of paramount importance that it 
should be carefully treated, we shall not, by. endeavour- 
ing to discuss it concisely, garble our oteervationfe, 
but reserve them. for our next Number. We shall also 
resefreour remarks relative to the Brazilian treaty, 
until a future publication ; because the document is 
not yet entirely settled, and therefore a discussion of it 
now, would be premature; but thus much regarding it 
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we may be allowed to say, that as far as we can at 
present judge, it seems to hold but advantages to each 
T)f fhe contracting parties, without going further into 
it. The acknowledgment of the independence of the 
highly important empire of Brazil, is an occurrence of 
the deepest interest in every point of view. 

In the further progress of this work, we shall enter 
into various details connected with all the recently 
recognized states, and take a separate review of the 
resources (in the most extended application of the word) 
of each, so that the immense advantages to the world 
at large, of their becoming free governments, may be 
made apparent, by a digested description of all their 
capabilities, as independent nations, for political and 
^on^mercial intercourse. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

We have ju)&t repeived this ipiportant documentrw 
jth.e commept in our ne^t 

BUENOS AYRES, Nor. 4. 

COMMUNICATION FROM THE MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AF- 
FAIRS OP THE REPUBLIC OP THE UNITED PROVINCES OP 
fHE RIO DE LA PLATA, TO THE MINISTER FOR FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS OF THE EMPIRE OF BRAZIL. 

The undersigned minister, secretary of state for ibreigi^ a£&drs, 
of the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, especially authorized 
by his government, has the hpnour to address his excellency the 
minister for foreign affairs of the empire of Brazil, to inform him, 
tbai the inhabitants of the eastern province having recovered, by 
their own efforts, the liberty of their territory, occupied by the 
arms of his Imperial Majesty, and after having installed a regular 
jgovemment for the administration of this province, have solemnly 
(declared the nullity of the acts by which it was pretended to incor- 
porate that province with the empire of Brazil, and, in coose-r 
quence, have expressed, " that their general, constant, and de- 
pided wi§h was, for the union with the other provinces of La Plata, 
to which it always belonged by the most sacred ties that the world 
Jcnows." 

The general congress of the United Provinces, to which this 
declaration was submitted, cannot, without injustice, decline to 
make use of a right which never was disputable, nor, without 
dishonour and imprudence, abandon to their fate an armed, brave, 
and irritated people, who would be capable of the greatest extre- 
mities in defence of their liberties. For this reason, in its sittings 
of the 25th of October last, it decreed — 

" That in conformity with the uniform wish of the provinces of 
the state, and of that which was deliberately expressed by the 
eastern province, by the lawful organ of its representatives, on the 
la?v of the 25th of August of th^ present year, the congress, in 
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tlie name of the people, whom it represents, acknowledges it as 

« 

de facto reincorporated with the republic of the United Provinces 
of the Rio de !a Plata, to which it has by right belonged, and de^ 
sires to belong." 

By this solemn declaration the general government is bound to 
provide for the defence and secvrity of the eastern province. It 
will fulfil its obligations by all the means in its power, and acce« 
krate by them the evsecuation of the only two points still held by 
the troops of his Imperial Majesty. 

The undersigned is at the same time authorized to declare, that 
in this new situation the govemment of the United Provinces re- 
tains the same spirit of moderation and justice which ^rves as 
the basis of its policy, and which has directed the attempts that 
it has hitherto repeated in vain, to negotiate amicably the resto^ 
ratipo of the eastern province, and of which it will give fresh 
proof whenever its dignity permits. That at all events it will not 
attack, except tp defend and obtain the restitution of the points 
jstill occupied, confining its pretensions to preserve the integrity 
of the territory, to guarantee for the future the inviolability of its 
boundaries against force and seduction. 

In this state of things, and after having made known to his 
excellency the minister for foreign affairs of the empire of Brazil 
the intentions and desiresW the government of the United Pro^- 
yinces of the Rio de la Plata, it remains to be added, that it will 
entirely depend on the will of his Imperial Majesty to : establish 
a peace, which is infinitely valuable to the interests of the neigh- 
bouring states, and indeed of the whole continent. The under^ 

signed has the^honour, &c« 

(Sigged) Manuel Jose Garcia* 

To fats exce)lency Senor Luiz Jose Carvalho e Mello, minister for fo- 
reiorn affairs of the cmptre of Brazil. 



As the late Brazilian treaty h^ not yet been ratified by th^ Pritish 
^Qvernment, we have omitted its insertion, but 89 soon f|8 thjit eveqt 
takes place, we will 'present it to our readers* 
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